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With observations on the means of its improvement. 
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BOARD OP AdRICULTURB AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT^ 

By ly, PITT, of Pendeford, near Wolverhampton ; 

With the additionsU Remarks of several respectable Gentlemen and 

Farmers in the County. 



Ye generoui Britoni, venerate the plough ; 

And o*cr your hills, and long withdrawing valeii 

Let Autumn spread his treasures to the sun, 

JLoxuriant and unbounded as the sea. 

• 

Be gracious, Heav*n ! and when laborious man 
Has done hit part, ye fostering breezes blow { 
Yc softening dews, ye tender showers, descend I 
And temper all, thou world-reviving Sun, 
Into the perfect year. Nor ye who live 
In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride. 
Think such like themes unworthy of your care. 

Bo with superior boon may your rich soil, 

Exuberant, Nature's better blessings pour 

O'er every land ; the naked nations clothe. 

And be th' exhaustleu granary of a world ! Thomsomi 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Xh e great desire that has been very generally cx- 
pressed, for having the Agricultural Surveys 
of, the Kingdom reprinted, with the additional 
Communications that have been received since the 
Original Reports were circulated, has induced 
the Board of Agriculture to come to a Reso- 
lution, of reprinting such as may appear on the whole 
fit for publication. It is proper at the same time to 
add, that the Board does not consider itself responsible 
for any Fact or Observation contained in the Reports 
thus reprinted, as it is impossible to consider them 
yet in a perfect state ; and that it will thankfully ac- 
knowledge any additional Information which may still 
be communicated: An invitation, of which, it is hoped, 
many will avail themselves, as there is no circumstance 
from which any one can derive more real satisfaction, 
than that of contributing, by every possible meaps, to 
promote the Improvement of his Country. 



N. B.-^Letters to the Board may be addressed to Sir 
John Sincl AiR,jBarf. tbe President, M. P. London. 



LoKOON, Junt I79J. 
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PLAN 



FOR REPRINTING THE 



Agricultural Surveys. 



By the PRESIDENT of the Board of Agriculturi, 



J\ Board, established for the purpose of making every 
essential inquiry into the Agricultural State, and the means 
of promoting the internal Improvement, of a powerful Em. 
pire, will necessarily have it in view, to examine the sources 
of public prosperity, in regard to various important particu- 
lars. Perhaps the following is the most natural order for car-' 
Tying on such important investigations ; namely, to ascertain 

1. The riches to be obtained from the surface of the na- 

tional territory. 

2. The mineral or subterraneous treasures of which th^ 

country is possessed. 

3. The wealth to be derived from its streams, rivers, ca- 

nals, inland navigations, coasts, and fisheries : And 
4^ The means of promoting the improvement of the peo- 
ple in regard to their health, industry, and imorals, 
founded on a statistical survey, or a minute and 
careful ihquiry into the actual state of every paro- 
chial .district in the kingdom^ and the circumstances 
of its inhabitants; v 
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Under one or other of these heads, every point of real imr 
portance, that can tend to promote the general happiness of 
a great nation, seems to be included. 

Investigations of so e);tensive apd so complicated a nature, 
^ must require. It is evident, a considerable space of time be- 
fore they can be completed. Differing, indeed, in many re- 
cpects from each other, it £s' better perhaps that they should be 
undertaken- at different periods/ and separately qpiisidered. 
Under that impression, the Board of Agriculture has hitherto 
directed its attention to the first point only ^ namely, the cultir 
Vation pf the surface, and the resources to be derived from it. 

That the facts essential for feiich an investigation, might 
be collected with more celerity and advantage, a number of 
intelligent and'jrespectable individifels ware appointed, to fur-* 
nish the Board with accounts of the stat^of husbandry, an4 
the means of improving the diflferent districts of the kingdom. 
The returns- they -sent- were printed, and circulated by every 
ipftiianis the-Board of Agriculture could devise, in the districts 
to which thejjr respectively related ; and in consequence of 
that circulation, a great mass of additional valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained. For the purpose of communicating 
that information to the Public in general, but mprp especially 
to those cpiinties the most- interested therein, the Board has 
resolved to reprint the Survey of eacb> County, as isoon as it 
seemed tof bfe fit for publication i and among several equally 
Advanced; -thjOt counties ^6fNor^lfc ^an^ 'Lancaster were 
pitched upon for the commencement of tbfe ^proposed pub- 
lication ; Jt bteing-thought'-most a4vlsej|bJe| tlo'liegin with 
one county oh the Easte^iii^'aind anothfsr on the Western coast 
ni th« island, VV'hen all these Survcf^^shall have been |hu$ 



reprinted^ it will be attended with little difficulty tadraw up 
an abstract of the whole (which will not probably exceed 
two or three volumes quarto] to be laid before His Majesty 
and both Houses of Parliament ; and afterwards a general 
Report on the present state of the country, and the means of 
Its Improvement, may be systematically arranged, according 
to the various subjects connected with Agriculture. Thus 
every individual in the kingdom may have, 

I. An account of the husbandry of his own particular 

county; or, 
a. A general view of the agricultural state of the kingdom 

at large, according to the counties, or drstricts, into 

which it is divided ; or, 
3. An arranged system of information on agricultural sub« 
^ jects, whether accumulated by the Board since its 

establishment, or previously known ; 

And thus information respecting the state of the kingdom/and 
Agricultural knowledge in gineral, will be attainable with 
every possible advantage. 

In reprinting these Reports, it was judged necessary, that 
they should be drawn up. according taone uniform model ; 
and after fully considering the subject, the following form 
was pitched upon; as one that would include in it all th^ par- 
ticulars which it was necessary to notice in ah Agricultural 
Survey. As the dther Reports will be reprinted in the same 
inaimert the reader will thus be enabled to find out ^t once, 
where any point is treated ofj to which he Way* wish to di* 
rcct his attention. 
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' PLAN OF THE REPRINTED REPORTS; 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 
CUAP. 

I. Geographical State and Circumstances, 

jSect. I. — Situation and Extent. 
^ a. — Divisions. 
3. — Climate, 
4. — Soil and Surface, 
5. -r— Minerals, 
6. — Water, 

II. State of Property. 

Sect. i. — Estates, and their Management. 
2. — Tenures. . 

III. Buildings. 

Sect, i .-—Houses of Proprietors. 

2. — Farm Houses a^d Offices ; and Repairs, 
3. — Cottages. 

IV. Mode of Occupation. 

Sect. \. — Size oJ? Farms,*—- Character of the 

Farmers. 
2. — Rent — in Money — in Kind — in Persor 

nal Services. 
3. —Tithes. 
4. — Poor Rates. 
5. — Leases. 
6. — Expence and Profit. 

V. Implements, 

Vi. Inclosing — Fences — Gates. 
VII, Arable Land. 

Sect.!. — ^Tillage. . 

2. — Fallowing. 
3. — Rotation of Crops. 
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Chap. VII. continued. 

Sect. 4. — Crops commonly cultivated ; their Seed, 

Culture, Produce, &c.* 
5, — Crops not commonly cultivated. 

Chap. 

VIIL Grass. 

Sect. I. — Natural Meadows and Pastures^ 
2. — ^Artificial Grasses. 
3. — Hay Harvest. 
4. — Feeding. 

IX. Gardens and Orchards. 
X. Woods and Plantations. 
XL Wastes. 
XII. Improvements. 

Sect. i. — Draining. 

2. — Paring and Burning. 
3. — Manuring. 
4 — Weeding. 
5. — Watering. 



• Where- the quantity is considerable, the information respecting the 
creps commonly cultivated, maybe arranged under the following heads. 

fhoe, 1 



,.P«pa«tion {SVc.} 

2. Sort. 

'X. Steeping. 

4. Seed (quantity sown.) 

y Time of sowing. 



6. Culture whilst growing < weeding \ 

t feeding, J 

7. Harvest. 

8. Threshing. 

9. Produce. 

10. Manufacture of bread. 



In general the same heads will suit the following grains : 
Parley. Oats. Beans. Rye. Peas. Bu(£-wheat« 
Vetches - - - Application. 

Cdc-seed. (gS-g'} 

f Drawn - - - -"^ 

Turnips - - •{ K^t on'si^s^ I }■ 



1 J^eptongras 



s - 
in nooses 
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Chap. 

Xill. Live Stock. - 

Sect, I.— Cattlct 
2. — Sheep. 

3. — ^Horses, and their Use in Husbandry^ 
cotxipared to Oxen, 

5.— .Rahbltsv. ' / "^ 
6. — Poultry.*, 
7. — Pigeons. 
Sv**— Bees. 

XIV. Rural Economy. 

Sect, x . — 'Labbur-^Servants — ^J^abourers— Hourrf 

of Labour,^ 
2, — Provisions, 
3. — Fuel. 

XV. Political Economy, as connected with or 

affecting Agriculture. 

Sect. i. — Roads. 
2.¥~Canals, 

■ 

3. — Fairs. 

4. — ^Weekly Markets,^ 

c.-r—Compierce, * 

• ' 6,' — Manufactures, 

• . 7.— Poor. * 

8. — Population. 

XVI. Obstacles to Improve^ient ; including g©^ 

neral Observations on Agricultural Legislation and Police, 

XVII. Miscellanous Observations. 

Sect. i. — Agricultuifal Societies.. 
2. — ^Weights and Measures. 

Conclusion .^Means Df Improv/snient^ ;and the Mea- 
sures c^cul|ite4 for, that Purpose, 

Appendix, 



[xt] 



PERFECTION in such inquiries is not in the power of 
liny body of men to obtain at once^whatever may be the extent 
lof their views, or the vigour of their exertions. If Lewis X I V, 
e^ger to have his'kingdom known, and possessed of boundless 
power to effect it, failed so much in the attempt, that of all the 
provinces in hi$kingdom,onIy one was so described as to secure 
the approbation of posterity* ; it will not be thought ^trang^ 
that a Board, possessed of means sa extremely limited, ^ould 
find it difficult to reach even that degree of perfection which, 
perhaps, might have been attainable with more extensive 
powers. The candid reader cannot expect in these Reports 
more than a certain portion of useful information, so arrang- 
jed as to render them a basis for further and more detailed 

♦ See Vpltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 127, 128, edit. 175a. 

The following extract from that work will explain the circumstance 
above alluded to. 

<« Lewis had no Colbert, nor Louvois, when about the year 1 698, for 
** the instruction of the Duke of Burgundy, he ordered each of the in^ 
<< tendants to draw up a particular description of his province. By this 
5< means an exact account of the kingdom might have been obtamed, 
f* and a just enun>eration of the inhabitants. It was an useful work, 
** though all the intend^nts had not the capacity and attention of 
f* Monsieur de L^moignon de Baville, Had what the king directed 
** been as w.cll execut^ in regard to every province, as it was by this 
<< magistrate in the account of Languedoc, the collection would have 
f < been one of the most valuable monuments pf the age. Some of 
'* them are well done^ but the plan was irregular and imperfect, be- 
f* cause ajl the intendants were not restrained to one and the same. 
'Mt wtre to be wis)ied, that each of them had given, in columns, the 
** number of inhabitants in each election ; the nobles, the citizens, the 
f ' labourers, the artisans, the mechanics, the cattle of every kind ; the 
^ good, the indifferent, and the bad lands, all the clergy, regular and 
f f secular, thdr revenues, tfiose pf the tpwqS| and t|iose of the com- 
f munhies; 

** All these heads. In most of their accounts, are confused and im^ 
•*^rfect ; and it is frequently necessary to search with great care and ^ 
«* pains to find what is wanted. The design was excellent, and woul4 
?« have been of the greatest us?, hs^^ it been executed yfith judgmem 
M and ynifprmity/' 



inquiries. The attention of the intelligent cultivators of the 
kingdom, however, will doubtless be excited, and the minds 
of men in general gradually brought to consider favourably 
of ail undertaking, which will enable all to contribute to the 
national stores of knowledge, upon topics so truly interesting 
as those which concern the agrlculturar interests of their 
country ; interests, which on just principles never can be 
improved, until the present state of die kingdom is fully 
known, and the means of its future improvement ascertained 
with minuteness and accuracy. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATION 



TO THE 



STAFFORDSHIRE REPRINTED REPORT. 



JL HE Board of Agriculture having resolved, when it first 
assembled on the 4th of September, 17939 (inconsequence 
of an address from the President,) that their first object ought 
to be, to ascertain facts ; without which no theory or system 
of reasoning, however plausible, could be depended on ; and 
that for attaining so important an object, it would be neces- 
sary to examine into the Agricultural State of all the different 
counties in the united kingdoms; and to inquire into the 
means, which, in the opinion of professional and well in- 
formed men, were the most likely to promote either a general 
system of improvement, or the advantage of particular dis- 
tricts; and that by employing a number of proper persons^ 
for that purpose, by circulating their Reports, previoifs to 
their being published, and by requesting the additional re- 
marks and observations of those to whom such communi- 
cations were sent, it was probable that no important fact, 
or even useful idea, would escape notice. 
- In consequence of this plan being resolved on by the 
Board, a number of individuals were nominated for the pur- 
pose of recording the proposed inquiries, and amongst others 



lUY l»REtmiNA*y OUSSRVATIOK. 

myself was tiltfrnatdy fixed iipohj to take an Agricultural 
Survey of the county 6f Staffotd: my appointment was not 
an early one, and the- survey was delayed arid protracted by 
other avocations in which t wa6 previously engaged. At 
length however a^ Report wis sent td the Board, and by thciii 
printed, and circulated through the qOUnty; Which has sinciS 
received remarks and additions fr6m some respectable gen- 
tlemen and farmers, which are now incorporated with the 
original xhatter) an* the whole thrown into sbmewhat 
another form/ agreeable to a plan chalked out by the Boards 
and in which form it is here presented to the Public. 

I understand that there is reason to believe, the accounts 
of the other districts in the kingdom will soon be completed^' 
in which case, a greater mass of agricultural information 
will have been collected In the space of a little mord than 
two years, than probably can be found in all the preceding 
publications on that Subject put together • 
^ Next to collecting information^ the improvement of i 
country must; depend upon a proper spirit of exertion^ to 

« 

bring the knowledge thus accumulated into action; and in 
addition to former motlVes> it may now be stated, that the 
legislature has at length taken the plough and the spade under 
its immediate protection* 

Exertion, and capital, are the two main springs of im^ 
provement ; there is little risk of any deficiency in the latter, 
unless our capital should be diverted from its natural channel 
to reftiote and foreign speculations ; the best mode of pre* 
yenting wbich, s^ms tobe,— *to make the kingdom known 



Pft£LIMINAKY OBSEftVATraM. XT 

to its inhabitants^ and to point tat the benefit which may 
arise frooL Improving our own territory; which subjects 
form the principal object of the Board in publishing.the in- 
formation they have accumulated* 

Considering it as an embellishment^ and a relaxation of 
the mind from the fiatigue of constant attention to one sub- 
ject, die writer has introduced a few remarks upon natural 
History and Botany^ and even on scxne other subjects not 
immediately or dosejy connected with Agriculture. This 
being done with brevity, will not take up much room. He 
has farther to express his acknowledgments and obligations 
to the following gentlemen, clergymen and others, for their 
as^stance^ recommendation, and the information which he 
has received from them, and by their means, in this business: 

Mr. Bradbukne, Pipehllly near Lichfield^ 

Rev. Dr. Falconer, Lichfield. 

Rev, T. GiSBORNE, Toxall LodgCy Needwo^d F9rtst. 

Rev. Mr. Dickenson, Rector of Blymhilh 

Rev. Mr. Wright, BradUy^ near Stafford. 

JosiAH Wedgwood, Esq. Etruria. 

John Sneyd, Esq. Belmont near Leek. 

Mr. Princep, Croxall. 

Mr. Samuel Wyatt, Burton on Trent. 

Mr. Lockley, BoscobeL 

Mr. Corser, Bushtury, near PFolverhampton. 

Mr. Miller, Duns tally near Wolverhampton. 

Mr. Josei^h.Hordern, Saredon^ iiC2LT fFolverhampton. 

Mr. £llison» Hattons, near Wolverhampton. 



Xvi B&ELiMINARY OfiSC^RVAtKJiN. 

Mr. HiGGS, Cr6nkhaUf near JVoherhampton. 

Mr. Ferriday, 'EttingsdllVarkj near Wolverhampton^ 

Mr. Fowler^ Erdingtotiy near Birmingham, 

Mr. Curtis, IVahallJ 

Mr. HARDiNGy Ashley Heathy nezr EccleshalL 

Mi", HavlvBY y Dunstally near if^A^/x Bromley » ' 

Mr. Bowman, at Lord Donegall's, Fisherwici, 

Mr. John Smith, Haunton, near Tamworth. 

Mr. W I L L I A M Web B, Newhould^ near Burton on Trent » 

Mr, Jenkinsov, StokeynesLi Stones 

Mr. Gi&Bs, Zf^^. 
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OF 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 



CHAPTER L 



GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 



Sect. i. — Situation and Extent. 

Otaffoitdshire is an inland county, situate near- the 
4:entre of the kingdom. It is bounded, on the north, by 
Cheshire and Derbyshire ; on the east, by Lreicestershire ; 
on the south, by Warwickshire and Worcestershire ; and 
on the west, by Shropshire. It lies, according to Yates, be- 
tween 52* 23' and 53° 13' north latitude, and between 1° 29' 
and 2° 27' west longitude from London ; this place (Pcnde- 
ibrd) being in this Survey placed in latitude 52^ 37V north, 
and longitude 2° 4' west. I found myself, by a pretty accu* 
rate observation, made December 20, 1 790, being the shortest 
day, and very fine, about noon, the latitude of Pendeford t6 
be 52° 35 j', which varies from the above account only two 
minutes. The following are the particulars of this observa- 
tion: o , 
Sun*s meridian latitude to upper limb, '4 15 
Deduct siin's semidiamcter, 0x6 
Deduct for refraction, o j| 

Deduct ^ 19k 

Remains meridian altitude of sun's centre, 13 55 1 

Add sun's declination, 23 %() 

Sum, complement of latitude, 37 24 1^ 

Consequently latitude of Pendeford, 52 35!^ 

Sun'scentral altitude same day at 1 1 and i o'clock,, iH, 40 



i AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

The greatest length of Staffordshire, from the north part 
of Ax-Edge common to the south part of Woods Eaves (south 
of tl^e Severn), from N N E to S S. Wis sixty English 
miles \ and the greatest breadth, from the junction of the 
Trent and Dove, near Newton Solney, to the west point of 
Terley Heath, near Drayton, nearly from east to west, is 
thirty-eight miles : the county contains in gross 1220 square 
miles, and 780,800 statute acres^ 

Sect. 2. — Divisions. 

This county was a part of the ancient Cornavii. , Under 
the Saxon Heptarchy, it belonged to the kingdom of Mercia. 
In the modern political arrangement of the kingdom, it is in 
theOxford circuit ; and respecting its ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, within the diocese of Litchfield and Coventry. It is. 
divided into fhre hundreds: i. Totmanslow to the north ; 
2. Pyrehill to the north-west ; 3. Cudlestone to the south- 
west ; 4. OffloW tb the east ; and 5. Seisdon to the south. 
It contains twentyj-four market-towns, one or two other 
places where fairs aire held, one hundred and eighty-one pa- 
fishes, but dF these more particulars hereafter ; and probably 
about two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 

The fcUowing is a List of the Market^Towns and Parishes 

of this County. 

MARKET-TOWNS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

I . Stafford, the county town, market-day Saturday* 

a. Litchfield, - - - Friday. 

3. Wolverhampton, • - Wednesday. 

4. Walsall, ... Tuesday, 

5. Burton on Trent, • • Thursday. 

6. Uttoxeter, - - ,• Wednesday. 
J. Newcastle, - - *• Monday. 

8* Leek, • * • Wednesday* 

9* Stonct ^ • - Tuesday. 
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10. Cheadle, ^ 

11. Eccleshally 

12. Rudgeley, (small note) 

13. Tamwbrth, 

14. Tutbury, (small note) 

15. Abbots Bromley (ditto) 

16. Breewood^ very trifling. 



Saturday. 

Friday* 

Tuesday, 

Saturday. 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Frioay. 

Tuesday. 



-declined. 



17. Penk ridge 
i8. Cannock — 

19. Betley— declined, 

20. Wednesbury for fowls, butter, &c. Saturday. 

ai. Burslem, 
22. HanleyGre 



23. Lane-c 

24. Longno] 



) 



the Potteries, now considerable mar« 
kets for provisions. 

fowls, butter, &c. Wednesday. 



A LIST OF THE PARISHES OP STAFFORDSHIRE. 

[By the term Parish is here meant a tract of land having a 
place of worship, and united, in some degree, by a com- 
mon or mutual interest, without regarding the ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution or dependance upon a superior or mother* 
church.] 

Totmanslow Hundred contains forty pa* 



In this sense, 
rishes. 

1. Alstonefield 

2. Alveton 

3. Bagnal 

4. Blore 

5. Bradley in the Moors 

6. Bramshali 

7. Butterton 
8 Caultta 
9. Caldon 

10. Cavers wall 
ti. Cheadle ' 
X2. Cioxden 



13. Checkley 

14. Chedleton 

15. Dilhorne 

16. Draycott in the Moors 

17. Endon 

18. Elkstone 

19. EUaston 

20. Flash 

21. Gratwich 
;22. Grindon 

23. Horton 

24. Ham 
B a 
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is, Ipstones ..jg, Onecote 



26. Kingston 

27. Kiftgsley 

28. Leek 

29. Lengnor 

30. Leigh 

31. Mathfield 

32. Oakovcr^ 

Pyrehill Hundred 

. I . Abbots Bromley 

2. Adbastqn 

3. Ashley 

4. Aiidley 

. $. Blitjlfi^ld 

6. Barliaston 

7. Blurton 

, S. Betley 

9. Burslem 

ic. Bucknalt 

11. Biddulph 

12. Colwich 

13. Colton 

14. Chebsey 

15. EUenhall 

16. Eccleshall - 

17. Broughton 

18. Fradswell 

19. Fulford 

20. Gay ton 

21. HighOffley 

22. Hanley 

23. Keel 

24. Lane End 



_34. Meerbrook • - 

35. Rocester 
'36. Sheen 

37. • Warslow . * 

38. Wetton 

39. Waterfall 

40. Uttoxeter 

contains forty-seven parishes. 

25. Mucklcston 

26. Maer 

27. Madeley 

28. Milwich 

29. Marston 

30. Newcastle 

31. Norton in the Moors 

32. Stok^ on Trent 

33. Staffcwd 
34* Stowe 

35. Sandon 

36. Stond 

37. Seighford 

38. Standon 

39. Swinnerton 

40. Ronton 
. 41. Tixall 

42. Thursfield 

43. Talk on the Hill 

44. Trentham 

45. Whitmore 

46. Woolstanton 

47. Weston on Trent 



Cuddlestone Hundred contains twenty-three parishes, viz. 
I. Acton 2. Baswich 
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3. Brccwood 


• 14. Lapley 


4. Bednall 


15. Norbury 


5. Blimhill 


16. Penkridge 


6. Bradley juxta Staflbrd 


17. Rudgeley 


7. Cannock 


18. Sherif Hales 


8. Coppenhall 


19. Stretton 


9. Castle Church 


20. Shareshall 


lo. Dunston . 


21. Weston under Lizzard 


II. Forton 


22. Wheaton Aston 


12. Gnoshall 


23. Churcheaton 


13. Haughton^ 




OfBow Hundred contains fifty-one parishes. 


I. Alrewas 


25. Marchington 


2. Armitage 


26. Maveston Ridware 


' 3. Aldridge 


27. Newborough 


4. Burton on Trent 


28. Norton under Cannock 


5. Barton under Needwood 


1 29. Pipe Ridware 


6. Bloxwich 


. 30. Pelsall 


_ 1 

7. Barr 


31. Rolleston 


8. Clifton CampviUe 


32. Rowley Regis 


9. Drayton Bassett 


33. Rushall 


10. Darlaston 


34. Smethwick 


II. Elford ' 


35. Shenstone 


12. Farewell 


36. Statfold 


13. Hanbury 


37. Tutbury 


14. Hamstall Ridware 


* 38. Tatenhill 


15. Harbourne 


39. Thorpe Constantine 


16. Hammerwich 


40. Tamworth 


17. Haselour 


41. Tipton 


18. Harleston 


42. Wichnor 


19. Hints 


43. Whittington 


^0. Handsworth 


44. Wigington 


^i« Longdon 


45. Weeford 


32. King's Bromley 


46. Walsall 


aj, Litchfield St. Chad's ' ' 


47. Wednesfield 


34-^ Litchfield St, Michaers 


48. Willcnhdll 
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49- Wednesbuiy v '.; I • :5i. YoxalL 
50. West Bromwichr 



i - 






Seisdon.H|undi;cd comtainR j^^^nty pa4;ishc«m^, 

t. AmblecottkilBrierlyHmii. Kinforc 

2. AreleyOvcr ': • . . 12. Kingswiilfoild. . ( 

3. Bilston :[::': r • : 13. Pattingh^m.'J ' 
4'-Bnxmie'J;. r- . , . -14. Patteshall 



f ,■*-■ 



'I *■ 



.1 / 

T f 
. I 



5. Bobbrngton • . :i5. Penn 

6. Bushbuqr ;. .i - '^ . .16. Sedgeley 

7. Codshall 17. Tettcnhall. 

8. Clent 18.' Trysull 

9. EnvH!^ -i- 7 -. *9. Wdvferhamptbn ' 

10. Himleyrr . :20. Wombournc. . 

. . / 

Earishcy* 
Total , _ Totmanslow Hundred - , • 4.0 

^ Pyrohill. Hundred - - ly 

Cuddl^stone Hundred - "• 23 
O.ffl^ow Hundred ,- • 51 

Sei§don Hundred - - . - 20 



I ^ 

Total Parishes in the county, 181 



' Sect. 3. — CI! mate. 
■''■'■. 
The air of thft3' county I think sharp, and the cold per-^ 

ceptibdy-to the §$nses greater than in many other counties, 
particularly th^ti in. the* neighbourhood of London, having 
often had an opportunity of making a quick comparison • 
The climate too may' b6 termed inclining to wet.* The an- 
nual rains areg Ivbelieve,\supposing them to stagnate on the 
ground withoujt wastC; or evaporation, upwards of thirty- 
six inches ; those of ^London do not exceed twenty or twenty* 

- •• 1 - . , 

• This, in th^.narth<nc|^f"thc. county, mos^'probably arises* fron^ a 
ridge of mountainous land, lying tb'the West, which attracts the doilds 
in passing.— iS. 
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one indies; tnd at Upminstery in Essex, they are only nine- 
teen inches and a quarter. The rains of Lancashire amoum 
to forty-two inches, and those of Ireland to more. I believe 
it will generally hold good as a rule, that the annual rains on 
the west side of the kingdom are at least double to those on 
the east side ; which I attribute to its being more exposed to 
the condensation of aqueous vapours arising from the vast 
expanse of the Atlantic ocean. I have no doubt also, but 
that a vast deal more moisture in this coUnty falls on high 
grounds than on low, the high grounds being, from situation, 
more adapted to break, dissolve, and attract the aqueous va- 
pours afloat in the atmosphere. Accordingly we often find, 
after rain, great torrents of water pushing down from the 
high grounds into the valleys : it is more particularly certain, 
that the high grounds receive a greater quantity of snow iii 
winter than the plains of less elevation. 

The aspect of this country is various. The north part rises 
gently in small hills, which, beginning here, run through 
the heart of England, like the Apennines in Italy, in a con- 
tinued ridge, rising gradually higher and higher into Scot- 
land, under different names : here called Moorlands, then 
Pealc, then Blackstone E^ge, then Craven, then Stanmore : 
and then, parting into two horns, are called Cheviots. Thb 
Moorland is a rough dreary cold tract, the snow lying long 
on it. The people here observe, that the iv^est wind always 
brings rain, but the east and south winds make fair weather, 
unless the wind turns about from the west to the south, -which 
then contiiiues. rainy.* The' middle andrsouth^piart- of -the 
county are generally level, oi; with only gentle cnuhences.! To 
this, however, there are some exceptions; ds Ae limestone 
hills of Dudley and Sedgeley, which fumishanidexhaustible 
supply of that material, bud great partof itbf excellentqua^ 
Uty; The Quartzose,Qr:Rag8tone Hi)Is of Rowley, furnish 
an excelleiit niatersal for roads and pavements. The lulls of 

* 

'■....1 

. * From a "series of obfervation^ taken here these tver'tv years, -{k 
is proved that) most rain has come frpin the 9outh.wc8tp-r^. , i 

■ ■ • • i * 
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.Cltnt &nd Unrbcicortf b^sidds many othei:^ <5f . le^s. ^tey^tUmp 
aGrthe high' grounds onCanfiQdrk He^th, tfa^ hills 'bfBush<^ 
•bjuiiy ajnd E^siogton, formed chiefly of, or at' least containing 
gf eat; quantities cf grareU Kiiifarfe £dgfSy Tettenhall Wood, 
f^d sofne sitilatiOns near Enville^ also commiind extensive 
prCispects* In this plac6 it njay not be improper (as it will 
fiQt- take up much room) to state a few particfulars of a sub- 
ject doubtless curious- ; and which> though not immediately 
connected, is yet not altogether foreign to the business in hand* 
These partic.uia^rs are, the perpertdicular elevation of some of 
the high sunu^iits, medium plains, and lowlands, of this in* 
land county above the level of the tide of the ocean ; the 
writer of this having had many opportunities of ascertaining 
these particulars, in many cases very accurately, and in others 
liearly. The; lowest points of land in the coimty are, pro- 
bably, the Severn at Over Areley, and the Trent where it 
reoeivjes the Pove below Burton. 

Elevation of Sundry Points of Land in this county, perpen- 
diculatly aboVfe the Level of the Tide of the Thames at 
Brentford. 

PARTICULAR $POTS. ELEVATION. 

• Ft. In, 

Banks. of the Severn at Over Areley, . 60 o 

: — —of the Tame at l^am worth, 150 o 

•^^ — ^~ of the Trent at its junction with the Dove, 100 o 

t - ' of the summit of the Staffordshire Canal, 385 o 

' " ■ ' r of the summit of the Birmingham Canal, 500 o 
^ — '-^ — -f of the summit of the Wyrley Caiial, at Es- 

' ' sington Wood New; Colliery, 560 o 

SummitiotBushbxny Hill, . . ^50 o 

.;,,....., — r- of Barr-beacon, /■ -759 o 

**- of the highest peak of RowJe^ Hills^ 960 g 

44-^-*— ,of the Grand^cunk Canal, . 420 . o 
V * v.. ' of a bill. called Bunster, near Ilamr in %h^ 

Moorlands, 1200 o 
■ » ! ■ ■■» '; of Wever Hills, dnd ^^me other bf the. 

highest peaks in the Moorlands, '^ 15^0 ® 
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' Many of the'above'are by actual observation^ and others 
by estimate' only. 

Hence it appears, that even in the centre of the kingdom 
few spots of plain or Cultivated country are so much elevated 
as to be two hundred yards perpendiculsu: above the level of 
the sea ; and that it by no means follows of course, that the 
highest spots of ground are far within land, unless such in- 
land situations contain high hills or mountains, the summits 
of mounuins near the coast far overtopping the champaign 
country, though remote from the sea. I have observed, that 
the Wrekin and Clec hills of Shropshire, whose bases are 
upon the lowlands near the Severn, have, nevertheless, their 
summits rising considerably above the hills in the south of 
Staffordshire, from whence they are seen ; and the summit 
of Snowden, though near the coast, I believe to be several 
hundred yards perpendicularly higher still. 

Sect. 4. — Soil and S:i rface. 

The soil of this county (and probably that of c\'cry other 
district in the kingdom of equal extent) is various : the arable 
soils may, in general, be divided into, first, th6 stiff and strong, 
cllyey (argillaceous) ; secondly, the loose and light, sandy 
(arenaceous) ; thirdly, although the county has no chalk, yet 
in the limestone districts, lime earth (or calcareous) ; fourth- 
ly, the mixed, or compound soil or loam, composed of the 
above,with the addition of stones and other matter (terra com-- 
positioj. Also, some uncultivated and other spots contain a 
thin, light, black earth, of the nature of peat, generally lying 
upon gravel : this, when pulverized and dry, is very light, 
but when thoroughly wet, is so retentive of moisture as to 
resemble mud. The meadow soils are, in some places, si- 
milar to the arable, with the addition of the sediment of wa- 
ter when within reach of streams ; in other places com- 
posed of peat earth of different thicknesses to several feet, 
sometimes containing trunks of trees.* This peat earth 

• Many curious specimens have been f«und of late years near 
StonalJ, in the parish of Shenstone. — Hev, S. Shaxo, 
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seems to^con^st prihoipally ^of the decayed roots of aquatic 
vegetables, but when drained, consolidated,, and meiioratedy 
by top dressing or ki'igationj becomes valuablj^ nieadow and 
pasturCf larld: the surface of' this kind of land will, upon 
<trainingy'dilik several inches. 

•The first general division of day soHs-cOn^ists of two va- 
netie^: first, the strong, stubborn, harsh, tenacious clay, or 
clay loam ;- isecondly^ the more mild, tractable,* or liable marl 
«r kttm. ^The^ahdy soils are -more or less light, and in some 
degree- ihtermixed with loam, gravel, or other mattery the 
mixed soils* are also various^ and may be termed loam, gra* 
veltyfloam, sandy loanl,'&c.- according to circumstances. 

The excellency of all good soils, probably,-depends on the 
component parts being intermixed in a happy proportion ; in 
their being of a sufficient thickness upon the sub-soil or under- 
stratum ; in the composition of such iinder-sti-atum being 
neither too solid or compact to retain and stagnate all the fall- 
ing moisture, nor too porous to let it pass off too quick ; and 
in the surface lying with a proper aspect to receive the solar 
rays, and to let off. the superabundant moisture. A large pro- 
portion of clay gives too much tenacity, and retains too much 
water. Where sand predominates, the soil being too porous> 
suffers the water to pass through, or evaporate, and retains 
too little. Marl and calcareous earth are excellent correctors 
of both these defects^ Stagnant water, by its chilness and 
want of motion, is death to vegetation: hence the necessity 
of draining wet soils* A due admixture of vegetable matter 
enriches the compost, and the action and heat of the solar rays 
upon the whole jmass, ; bring on a. gentle fermentation, and 
give life andr.vigour- to the latent and prolific principles of 
vegetation, co^itained therein. Where pature has left her 
work unfinished, it is the business of art^ and of the farmer's 
profession,ftQ assist and forward her operations, .and to assimi- 
late, as muctia^ possible, such unfinished'spo^s-to those which 
<she jias left^iiearest perfection: he who dpesthi^ in the most 
rational and complete way, is the best farmer* 
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• 1>IVISI0>I OF SOILS. 

Acres. 
The s^oss acm of the county, as stated before, 

are about 780,809 

Dieduftrt for roads, lakes^ pools, ponds, rivers, canals, 
-cities, towns^ villrges^ buildings and yards, one 
a<»e in twenty, 39j04o 

Wastelands, forests, -wcxsds and impracticable land, 141,760 



Deduct 1 80,800 



* » 



Remains cultivated land -600,000 



Of the waste and forest lands, it is probable that 

the reclaimable part amounts to 100,000 

Of the 600,000 acres of cultivated land, in which class I 
Hnean to include the pasture part of parks, I estimate 100,000 
acrp9 may be meadow and pasture, and 500,000 acres arable ; 
the arable land may be reckoned 200,000 acres of clay loam, 
or more friable mixed loam, 200,000 acres of gravelly or 
sandy loams, or other mixed, including calcareous soils ; and 
the remainder, or 100,000 acres of light sandy, gravelly, or 
other soils, which though not perhaps wholly adapted to^ 
wte yet capable of producing turnip. 

I 

Sect. 5 — Minerals. 

' The mines of this county are valuable and extensive, and 
in^'some articles may fairly be pronounced inexhaustible** 

' * The mines of coal, lime, and ironstone, upon the estates of Lord 
Dudley are very considerable and extensive;, to these mine^ are in 
a great measure owing, the immense population of the parish of 
Sedgelcy, as stated under the article, Political Economy, chap. xv. 
such population being in a great degree supported by employment 
therein or thereon depending. 
These mines are from their nature almost inexhaustible, those of 
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The coal land of Staffordshiife, which has been proved such, 
and where the existence of that mineral, nearenough the 
surface, to be easily raised, has been ascertained, contains 
a space of, ^bout 50,000 acres: of this space, the quantity 
exhausted by consumption, from the earliest times to the 
present day, docs not' exceed a tenth of the whole; and 
though the scarcity and advance in price of this afticle 
have been complained of, the scarcity of it has been owing 
to local 3causes; and the advance in price ha$ perhaps beexT 
no mor^ than a just proportion to the advance in the price of 
hbdjUTf :and the machinery necessary in the trade In the 
soHth-ef the county the coal country extends in length from 
Gannock Heath (including a part of that waste) to near 
Stourbridge, and in breadth from Wolverhampton to Wal- 
sall. In the north of the county, the neighbourhood of- 
NEwrastle and the Potteries, Lane-JEnd, Holly-Bush, and 
again in the neighbourhood of Cheadle and Dilhorne. The 
cfountry producing limestone is still more:^ extensive; at 
Sedgeley and Dudley Castle Hills, Rushall and Hayhead, but 
above all on the north-east Moorlands and banks of the upper 
parts of the Dove, where the greatest consumption or length 
of time could scarce apparently lessen the immense quantity* 

coal, as now worked , laying instnitumSyof 8, 10, ^nd even 12 yards 
in thickness ; and the limestone consisting of the solid masses of ex- 
tensive mountains, whose bases are -upon the same material, continued 
to an unknown depth; this Stone in some places is of a nparblc 
quality, and capable of receiving a good polish ; in others composed in 
a great measure of helmintholothi, or petrified marine substances of 
the animal kind, as cardium, n^illepora, &c. The lime produced from 
either, is of a fine white> and excellent quality, the coal and ironstone, 
is also of a first rate quality. 

• Thes^'min^s could never have been worked to their present extent, 
but by means of the artificial navigablet:anals, carried not only through 
them in various directions, but even Tunnelled under the limestone 
mountains; which has enabled the workmen to undermine such 
mountains, and without removing the surface ^poil, to hollow out the 
^tone in huge caverns, some qf which penetrate upwards of 300 
yards frqm the qanals under t}ieir bases, and are m heighth and 
prea(ifh of large dimensions j large quantities of lime are carried 
from, l^ence to Birmingham,^ i^nd else where, for building,* and great 
quantities areiised for manures; for which latter plirjposc, exclusive 
of the water carriage, it i§ §pnaetime§ fe/cjie^ by latid conveyance t# 
the distance of 15 miles. ' ' * "' 
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I Q this latter district are some^ veins of alabaster, which 19 

ilsa dug between N^edwpod Fofest and Tutbqry. Of 

freestone here are very good and extensive quarries. Bal* 

stone affords a freestone of very iinc grit, fit cither for mould? 

ingSy building, or grindstones of the finer sort, for which 

last purpose it is excellently adapted. Gornal, near Sedgc^ 

ley, has also plentiful quarries of a coarser and cheaper free* 

itone, used for the same purposes as that of Bilstone. Tixall 

produces an excellent and durable building freestone, whicb 

is easily raised in blocks of almost any dimension ; and the 

same article is again found at Wrottesley, Breewood-Park» 

Pendeford, and a great many other places in the county. 

Iron. The strata of iron ore in the neighbourhood of 
Wednesbury, Tipton, Bilstone, part of the parish of Sedger 
ley, and other parts of the coal country, are very extensive. 
These strata generally lay under af stratum of coal, and 
have occasioned sortie very considerable iron-works to be 
lately established on the banks of the Birmingham Canal, 
where the iron trade is very much increasing; and it is 
Co be hoped the capital, spirit of enterprize and exertion of 
our iron-masters will, in time, produce this necessary arti- 
cle in sufficient quantity to preclude the necessity of an im- 
portation from abroad ; or. at least to lessen the quantity of 
such importation, the balapce of trade in which, is very much 
agaiost this country. 

In these mines of coal, lime, and iron, and in the foun- 
deries, blast-furnaces, slitting-mills, and other branches of 
the iron trade, great numbers of workmen are employed, 
and the extension of the iron-trade in particular is of great 
consequence to the interests of this kingdom. The extent of 
the iron trade in all its varieties, wrought and unwrought, 
for agricultural and other internal purposes, and for home con- 
sumption and exportation, under its innumerable shapes and 
forms, is now so very great, as to rival even tliat of the great 
staple, wool ; and to make the superiority of the latter some- 
what questionable; and from the abundance of iron ore .and 
^el with which this country abounds, the trade, particularly 
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M) fair as relates to the preduction of the.metal^ is capable of 
being miich extended; and there can be little doiibtofthe 
possibility that this country may wholly supply itself with 
that article. 

*rhe other minerals of the' county are principally those of 
copper and lead, of both which considerable quantities aro 
raised at Ecton, near Warslow, upon the estate of his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Also a copper mine is 
worked at Mixon^ within a few miles of Leek, and a lead 
mine near Stanton^-Moon And there are several smelting 
and brass workfe in this part of the county, particularly at 
Whiston> Oak-Moof I and in the neighbourhood of Cheadle ; 
and at Shirleywkh, near Ingestree, is a considenAle salt- 
work. 

Sect. 6. — Water. 

RIVERS OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Severn, thoiigh it passes through one of the parishes of 
this county, (viz.) Over Areley, can hardly be called a 
Staffordshire river, yet it receives the tribute of some consider- 
able brooks arising in the county ; the principal river there-^ 
fore of the country is the Trent, which, rising in the Mbor- 
lands near Biddulph, takes a winding course, first southerly, 
then easterly, and lastly north-easterly, and after washing the 
county for a course cf upwards of fifty miles, leaves it at Bur- 
tony where it becomes navigable. In its course it receives 
the follovdng rivers, mostly arising also in the Moorlands and 
the before-named hills, viz. the Dove, tbe Manyfold, the 
Hamps or Hanse ; the two last of which run under ground a 
considerable way near Ham and Leyhouse ; also the Churnet, 
the Blythe, the Teyn, and the Sow, after it has received the 
Penk ; also, below Wichnor, the Tame, which arises in the 
south of the county, and comes through Tamworth to this 
place, where it is a considerable river. These rivers all fall 
into die Treat» which conveys them to the sea. The Stour 
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and Smestall run through the south of the county into the 
Severn. 

It might be a curious, and perhaps useful subject, not un- 
i¥orthy the patronage of the Board, to ascertaih by experiment 
the quantity of water falling in particular districts ; and the 
proportion of such quantity absorbed by the earth and its 
products, by the atmosphere, and carried off by rivulets re- 
spectively. The quantity falling being determined by a wea- 
ther-gage, the quantity running off seems not difficult to de- 
termine ; for in most countries particular outlets may be fixed 
upon where the superfluous water of a certain district passes 
off! The extent of such district being ascertained, and a trusty 
person fixed upon near such outlet, to take, at stated times^ 
the depth and velocity of the stream, from thence the quantity 
of passing water may be estimated. I think a steady excise- 
officer might be instructed to register such account ; and that 
a small addition of salary might recompence him for his trou- 
ble. I know a particular spot in Staffordshire where the flood* 
water of upwards of one hundred square miles passes at a- 
particular bridge, and can go no other way ; and doubtlesr 
similar situations may be found in various places. The 
county, upon the whole, is well watered, and much of its 
water appropriated and usefully employed ; yet large quan- 
tities of it are carried o(F in waste by floods. 

Besides the rivers and brooks above named ; this countf 
contuns one considerable lake, called Aqualate*Meer, on 
the borders of Shropshire near Newport, said to be 184S* 
yards long, and 672 broad, besides several artificial pieces of 
water, both for mills, and ornament to 'gentlemen's seats, 
particularly a pool at Chillington belonging to Thomas 
GiSard, Esq* containing upwards of 60 acres. 
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CHAPTER II. 

• • • • • 

STATE OF PROPERTY. 

1 _ - ■ 

This, chapter will be short, as it is upon subjects with 
which the writer is only acquainted in a general way, and 
upon which he made no inquiries in his excursion through 
the county; as not conceiving it included in the queries 
then proposed by the Board. 

Sect, i . — Estates and their Management. 

The value of estates in this county vary greatly, from that 
of the great noblemen, or opulent commoner, of io,ooo/. 
per annum, to the humble freeholder of forty shillings a 
year. I believe I could name six noblemen, and two com- 
moners within the county, whose estates exceed 8,000/. per 
annum ; a good many more whose annual income is from 
that sum, down to looo/. and other estates of every kind of 
value from that sum downwards. Respecting the manage- 
ment of estates; those of gentlemen of large fortunes are 
generally managed by stewards ; and here let me introduce 
a remark of my neighbour, Mr. Fowler of Erdington, as it 
will tend somewhat to lengthen what I expected to have 
been a short chapter ; he says /* there is another obstacle to 
** the improvement of land, which is the employment of 
** attorneys at law, by some gentlemen of large landed pro- 
** perty as their agents, who, although eminent in their pro- 
** fession, know little or nothing about the proper manage- 
** ment of land, and consequently are unfit to give advice to 
** tenants, unfit to be woodmen, and totally unfit to have the 
** dkection and management of landed property respecting 
" its cultivation," I have farther to observe, that we have 
in this county some gentlemen of fortune, who farm upon a 
considerable scale; and some others who have a turn for 
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business, these are consequently their own stewards; but 
there is not perhaps a more useful or respectable set of men 
in the county than the proprietors of 200 or 300 acres of land, 
who farm it themselves ; and several such I am acquainted 
withy who are men of business and economy, and whose 
farms arc cultivated in a first-rate style : it is from this class, 
and from the first-rate farmers, that all improvements in 
stock, and in the introduction of new plants, and new modes 
of cultivation are to be expected, and in which, when estab- 
lished, they will be. imitated by others; this may be suffi- 
ciently proved by the improved general cultivation of turnips 
and artificial grasses, which were introduced solely by the 
above class of cultivators, and in which they are now very 
generally copied. 

Sect. 2. — Tenures. 

I BELIEVE, a large proportion of the county to be freehold 
property, but not without a considerable quantity of copy- 
holds; considerable portions of landed property are also held 
on a leasehold tenure, under the bishop, colleges, deaneries, 
prebends, and other church dignitaries ; but seldom by the 
occupier, being commonly farmed out again ; but with the 
.subject of tenures, I profess myself to be not accurately 
acquainted. 

I observe in the Lancashire reprinted Survey, the yeo- 
manry are noticed in this chapter, as a diminishing class of 
men ; and I have often observed they are remarked by writers 
as becoming extinct. If we have lost, or are losing them in 
Stafibrdshire, I think it can be only in name. We have 
gentlemen of larger and smaller fortunes, occupiers of their 
own estates; and respectable farmers, who hire their occu- 
pations; farmers upon a smaller scale, many of them labo- 
rious and industrious ; people in trade of every class, from the 
(^ulent merchant and manufacturer, to the working trades- 
man afid day-labourer. In short, there seems no void in the 
body politic, but a regular gradation from -the highest to the 

lowest class. 

C 
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CHAPTER III. 



BUILDINGS. 

Sect* I. — Houses of Proprietors^ . 

The county of Stafford contains a good many seats of no- 
bility and gentry, and some of them magnificent and elegant 
buildings ; but the discussion of this subject, so far as it re- 
lates to the residence of people of large fortunes, is rather 
the business of the architect and the* landscape gardener, 
than of the agriculturist ; not but that by a due degree of 
taste and attention, the beauties of landscape may be, in 
some degree, easily united with the conveniences of farm- 
ing, particularly in a giazing system ; and we have s«nc 
few instances where this has been done with good effect, 
but can only be attended to by those who reside on their 
own property. 

The pasture-grounds about Freeford, the seat of Richard 
Dyott, Esq. are laid out with taste and elegance, adorned 
with groves, shady trees and clumps, and the valley orna- 
mented with pieces of water, forming a great variety of 
landscape views, rural, beautiful, and picturesque, and at 
once uniting the utility and profits of farming with the 
pleasurable Iseauties of ornamental landscape ; the premises 
too are applied to the raising of beef and mutton, being 
stocked with those most valuable of all animals, horned cat- 
tie and sheep, and both of kinds highly improved. Mr^ 
Dyott informed mc, that, within a few years, the whole of 
this particular demesne was nothing but sheep-walk, en- 
cumbered with gorse and rubbish, and in many particular 
and considerable tracts so boggy, from springs, that it could 
not be rode over, and scarcely walked upon. It is now 
rich pasture land, perfectly sound. In the drainage, Mr» 
Elkington has been employed, of whom Mr. Dyott has ? 
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rery high opinicm, as eiFecting his object i;«rith much less 
labour and materials, and at the same time more effectually 
than by former methods. 

The following are some of the principal modernized seats 
of this county, that I am acquainted with : 
I. Fisherwicky the Marquis of Donegal's, 
a. Trentham, the Marquis of Stafford's. 

3. Himley> Lord Dudley's. 

4. Enville, the Earl of Stamford's. 

5. PatshuU, Sir Robert Pigott's. 

6. Sandwelly the Earl of Dartmouth's. 

7. Teddesley, Sir Edward Littleton's. 

8. * Wrottesley, Sir John Wrottesley. 

9. Chillington, Mr. GifFard's. 

10. Somerford, Mr. Monckton's. 

11. Hilton, Mr. Vernon's. 

12. Etruria, Mr. Wedgwood's. 

13. Aqualate, Mr. Baldwin's. 

FARM-HOUSES, OFFICES, AND REPAIRS. 

Respecting farm houses and offices, little can be said 
in general, except that those of ancient date appear often 
built merely by chance, without design or contrivance, 
whilst those of modern construction are sometimes well con« 
trived, comfortable, and convenient. Most of the modem 
ones are ^built with brick, and covered with tile or slate. 
The barns, cow-houses, stables, and offices, are laid out so as 
to shelter a compact yard, and some instances occur of good 
convenient feeding-stalls ; but most of the old ones are very 
defective in these particulars, and the occupier is obliged to 
make stuft as well as he can. 

In the construction of farm-oflRces economy ought doubt- 
less to be kept in view, and the money so laid out as to pay 
an interest to the proprietor ; which will always be the case 
in real conveniences, for which the occupier had better pay 
interest than go without thent. 

C % 
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In la regular farm> after a accent and comfortable houstf/ 
the next buildings requisite are barns sufficiently roomy, 
with straw sheds, near enough for the thrasher to deliver the 
straw to the cattle, with a well-fenced rick-yard, secured 
from trespass, near the barns. Stables for horses, cow- 
stalls, and calf-houses ; and a feeding^shed also on a proper 
scale, is a good appendage to every fafm. A Dutch or hay- 
barn, on an economical and durable constrttctioh, would 
save the occupier so much trouble in thatching, that he could 
afford to pay a consideration for it. They afford fikftwjse 
security from rain in the hay-harvest ; and no loss is suffered 
in what farmers call the tops and bottoms. This should be 
in the most convenient situation for the cow-houses, where 
the hay Is consumed. Hogstles and troughs of durable ma- 
terials, and in a convenient situation, are also necessary. 
These particular conveniences are well understood, and in 
some places have been properly attended to, but in many 
others are very defective. 

As in the present system of farming, the stocking of a 
farm of from two hundred to four hundred acres, will re- 
quire a capital of from looo to 2000I. it may be supposed 
that a person advancing stich capital will expect, and is en- 
titled to the comforts of life, as Well as its necessaries ; and 
that he ought to be furnished with neat and convenient apart- 
ments for his hours of relaxation, as well as necessary offices 
for the actual business of the farm : this observation will 
more strongly apply in the case of ^ respectable farm occu- 
pied by the owner. 

The annexed Designs are for farm-houses upon different 
scales, adapted either for the proprietor of a farm, or a 
respectable tenant ; with some upon a smaller scale for 
less occupations, as well as cottages for labourers ; in all of 
them, convenience and econoiiiy have been particularly 
attended to. « 

It is very plain that, with respect to the particular situ- 
ation and aspect of farm-houses and their appendages, no- 
thing decisive can be fixed in a general way \ much will 
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fjepcnd upon the situation and aspect of the site of ground 
on wliich such buildings are erected, aiid upon the disposition 
and situation of the avenues leading thereto, as well as upon 
many other local circumstances of relative situation ; but 
it may be observed, in general, that the coldest aspects in 
StaflFofdshire are to the north and east, and therefore a 
fbid-yard should be sheltered on these sides ; that the hot- 
test are to the south and west, and therefore the dairy and 
cellar, unless imder ground, should not be exposed to those 
points. These are general principles, which nuis| some<r 
times be deviated from, j3ls before stated. 

The materials nQw very generally used in modern farm- 
buildings, are bricks for the walls, and the covering tile or 
slate ^ this last material is not raised in of near the county, 
but very conveniently brought in from Wales, Westmore- 
land, and elsewhere, by means of the navigable canals. It 
is much used and esteemed^ as being neat and durable, and 
is not, I believe, dearer than tile, when the savings occa- 
sioned thereby arc accoMnted for. These savings aj-e as fol- 
lows : the gable walls, and chimney-shafts, arc shortened ; 
as slate will beaf to lie considerably nearer the horizontal 
than tile, the rafters are also shortened ; so that there is a 
saving of both bricks, mortar, timber, and workmanship ; 
and slate is not at all affected by frost, or change of weather, 
which destroys tiles frequently, although we have tilps pro- 
duced in the county of a kind of vijrifiable clay, tfiat are 
weather-proof, particularly in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle, and in some other places. 

Thatch of wheat-straw was formerly much used as a co- 
vering for cottages, tenements, farm-offices, and even many 
farm-houses, and is still kept up on many ancient buildings, 
whose roofs are generally very pointed and deemed too 
weak to support tiles. But this coyering is now pretty 
generally, and very properly, rejected in new buildings of 
every description. It is objectionable on several accounts ; 
Jjeing more liable to be torn off by storms than a more solid 
covering ; it forms an h^rboujr fpr yermin ; it robs the land 
pf a good portion qF manure ; and lastly, in dry seasons, 
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it is dangerous on account of fire, many recent instants of 
conflagrations having occurred, referable solely to the com- 
bustible matter oh the roofs ; houses, and offices, and, in one- 
instance, almost the whole of a considerable village (Whea-, 
tfen- Aston) having been rapidly destroyed. 

Respecting Repairs, it is very conmion here, upon the 
entry of a new tenant, for the landlord to put the farm in 
tehantable repair ; and afterwards, the landlord finding ma^ 
terials in the rough, or otherwise, the tenant is at the ex-* 
pence of workmanship to keep it so ; and in most modem 
contracts the tenant is bound, in case he should quit, to 
leave the farm and buildings in good repair ; but in the 
case of labourers' tenements, the tenant must generally have 
some assistance in this respect, or it will seldom happen 
that the building will be kept in repair at'all. 

The Designs herewith given for farm houses, offices, and 
labourers' cottages, are original, and it is hoped worthy the 
attention of gentlemen of landed property ; who, upon the 
establishment of a new farm, should certainly make the 
construction and disposition of the buildings an object of 
considerable attention. In designs for buildings, compact- 
ness, regularity, and neatness should certainly he studied and 
attended to ; for these qualities will require contrivance 
only, and seldom any additional expence. The expence of 
erecting buildings will depend upon many local circum- 
stances ; as price of rhaterials and labour, convenience of 
situation respecting carriage of the heavy materials, and, 
above all, mode of finishing. In the finishing of farm- 
building, strength and durability should certainly be more 
particularly attended to than elegance ; yet it is the duty of 
every workman and designer to unite neatness with those 
requisite qualities ; and this last may be considered as the 
criterion of judgment and ability in a professional nian. 
The Designs annexed are given as such, in which strength 
and durability may be united with neatness and convenience, 
and the whole executed with due regard to economy, and 
paying an interest to the proprietor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MODE OF OCCUPATION. 



Sect, i.— «y/z^ of Farms ^ tic. 

The farms of this county arc of all sizes, from twenty 
acres to five hundred ; yet it must be acknowledged that, 
within the last twenty or thirty years, the consolidation of 
«mall farms has been not uncommon : and indeed a farm of 
twenty or thirty acres is too -small for the sole employment 
of a farmer, and only adapted to people retired from business 
and preferring to live in the country ; or to country trades-^ 
men, who, having other business, do not depend on the small 
farm for their main support. Farms of the smaller size are 
insufficient to pay a fair rent and maintain a family ; and^ 
unless the occupier has industry and resolution enough to 
submit to working regularly for others, generally entail po- 
verty on himself and family.* Yet, I think, it would be a 

* More than one cow generally has a tendency to spoil a man for a 
labourer, by enabling him to maintain his family with less work; 
and, although humane, is politically an evil.— A^r. Boys, 

Yet I know many instances of tradesmen with faniilies, who work 
regularly and daily, who by no means do it from necessity, but from 
habit and choice ; then why not a labourer work (though not obliged 
to it), more particularly as, from the conditions of the case, it can only 
^apply to <* tlie more steady and industrious labourer?" 

IVUliam Pitt. 

Many land-owners in tliis county add very considerably to the 
comforts of the industrious labourer, by laying or feeding their cow, 
or cows, from May-day to Michaelmas, in the demesnes of their lord 
or master. Where this humane attention is paid, a very small por- 
tion of land is sufficient to produce hay for winter support. Another 
great advantage to the community, as well as ease and convenience to 
the owners oflarge demesnes, I have with pleasure observed in va- 
rious parts of this count)r, particularly in the rich demesnes of Basil 
Fitzherbert, Esq. at Swinnerton, and in th«se of Thomas, Gifiard, 
Esq. at Chillington, where great numbers of cattle are taken in for 
the summer to feed, at so much per head { which gives additional 
beauty to the lawns, and benefits the public, without injury or ia- 
convenience to the land*owner»^Arp. S, &kaw* 
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spur to steadi ess, exertioQ, and industry, if a proper pro- 
portion of small lots of grass land, suQicient to keep one, 
t\^ o, or more cows, were added to tenements, and reserved 
for the more steady and industrious labourers, who might in 
service have saved money enough to stock siich premises, 
and who, upon marrying, might leave principally to the 
wife the care of such stock f such land not on any account 
to be broken up, except such portion of it as shall be al- 
lowed for gardens. 

A.: ood deal of clamour has sometimes beea raised upon 
tl is ' ubj *^ct of the size of farmis ; but, if onie may judge from 
the arg' ments, or rather declamation, that has commonly 
been u. ed on these; occaisioiis, it seems to have proceeded 
frofn people very ignorant of the subject. In times of deaf- 
ness of provi ions, it has been said, that no farm ought to 
iexceed one hundred acres ; and such high price has. even 
been charged upon inclosures. . But let it be asked, who is 
i in general that raises the greatest surplus of grain for mat- 
let, after the fan^ily is supplied — one farmer upon three 
•hundred acres, or three farmers on one hundred acres each, 
supposing the land of equal fertility ? Again, it has been 
said, the smaller farmers are obliged to carry their corn to 
market, whilst the larger withhold it. Admitting this as 
true (which by the by is very questionable), would an 
early and general carrying of corn to market secure a 
low price to the consumer ? Are there no individuals in 
the corn trade and manufacture that would endeavour to 
benefit their circumstances by having the whole supply in 
the hands of themselves? The fact is, in all cases, the 
more persons have corn in their hands, the cheaper will it be ; 
and every one who disposes of all he has contributes towards 
a monopoly. The writer of this is by no means of opinion, 
that the whole country should be divided into large farms, 
nor indeed into farms of any particular size ; but that there 
should be farms of all sizes, from five acres to five hundred ; 
for I think it very hard, in the case of a couple of indus- 
• trious farmer's servants, who may live many years at ser- 
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rice, and lay by a good propiortion of their Wages, if they 
<:annot» upon marrying, employ their savings in the only 
thing they understand ; and it would be equally hard, if t 
person well acquainted with agriculture, who had a capital 
of two thousand or three thousand pounds, and which he 
chose to employ in farming, should be precluded from so 
doing. And let me again repeat, that it is only by means 
of the opulent occupiers that improved systems of manage*- 
jnent and cultivation are to be introduced. 

Respecting the smaller occupations, their number is con<« 
/essedly diminished ; a circumstance about the propriety of 
which opinions vary ; but which I myself regret, though I 
believe they never were upon a good system. A plough 
team should not be kept upon a farm of less than fifty 
acres ; all smaller occupations should therefore be upon 
land adapted for grazing or mowing, and the main object, 
^ows, and the cultivation df a garden ; and the occupier 
working the greater portion of his time for some neigh* 
bouring larger farmer. From these there should be farms 
.of fifty acres, and to one hundred acres, and so on to the lar- 
ger farmers, forming a regular gradation. I wish our gen- 
tlemen of fortune would throw their estates a little more 
into this system, which might prove a stimulus to our 
farming servants of both sexes, by holding forth to them a 
possibility that, by a course continued of persevering indus- 
try, they may better their situation in life, and raise them- 
selves into a higher class. 

Respecting the character of the Staffordshire farmers, I 
lie not thipk them at alj wanting in industry, or in a readi- 
ness to adopt established improvements. Where is the man, 
who has the means of doing it, who would not, when op- 
portunity offers, improve his stock, by crossing with or 
buying in better animals 1 nor are they at all backward in 
adopting any improved system of cultivation, when its ad- 
vantages become apparent ; and, notwithstanding the abuse 
that has formerly been thrown upon them by ignorant 
writers, for a backwardness^ in following their absurd prp^ 
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jectSy their time, and even their ancient methods of practice^ 
ivere too valuable to be sacrificed to idle theoretical spect»- 
lations. If the farmers have shewn a want of curiosity, 
•nd a backwardness of adopting rational projects, it has 
been owing to their want of information, to their not being 
in habits of reading, or acquainting themselves by that 
ilfieans with the practice of other countries, a circumstance 
•owing to a defective educaticm ; but this obstacle is now re- 
moving, and the farmers will soon be a set of men of e<)tial 
t^ucation with any other in equal circumstances^ 

Sect. 2,-^Rents^ (^c. 

Rents are, in this county, very generally paid in money, 
from which I never heard or knew an instance of deviation ; 
something like personal services are,^ however, kept up, for it 
-is very common to bind the tenant to do one day's team-work 
in iht year for his landlord, and to keep him a dog. With 
'the high rents paid for land near large^towns, agriculture has 
little to do; from three to five pounds per acre per annum 
is often paid in good situations ; the convenience of turn^ 
ing out a horse, and the high price of hay, account for it ; 
as, from the convenience of forcing with town manure, 
large products of hay may be obtained. The rental of 
farms in this county varies from^ten shillings to thirty shil- 
lings per acre, according to its staple and condition ; but as 
the larger half is in a backward state, the average price 
will fall below twenty shillings ; however I have no doubt 
but the average value is increasing, in consequence of pro- 
. gressive improvement. 

Sect, '^.-^Tithes. 

I HAVE no means of ascertaining what proportion of the 

land of this county has been exonerated from tithes, and 

what proportion remains tithable ; for though a consider- 

• able portion of the tithes have been alienated to the land- 
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owners, yet, I believe, much the larger propprdon pf land 
remains chargeable with tithes ; a circumstance which if 
considered by every person (those only excepted who are 
interested in the profits of such tithes) as a great evil> and 
check to agricultural improvement. 

This question of tithes having been pretty much and 
pretty often agitated and examined, I cannot expect to be 
able, in this Report, to throw any new light on the subject ; 
I shall, however, state my ideas of the effect they have on 
agriculture ; and if that effect shall appear prejudicial, some 
mode of preventing or remedying the evil may be proposed, 
without doing injury to any of the parties interested. 

Tithes* having been formerly appropriated for a particu* 
lar purpose, must be admitted as a property equally sacred 
with any other, especially as that appropriation is admitted 
by those laws which regulate the country where the tithes 
are produced ; and although a considerable part of the pro- 
perty so appropriated has since been alienated from its ori- 
ginal purpose, yet such alienation having been admitted and 
confirmed by those laws which protect all other property, no 
friend to justice and the stability of property can expect an 
exoneration from, or an abolition of tithes, without pro- 
posing or providing an equivalent. 

Having said this, I must at the same time confess, that 
tithes being a heavy tax upon the efforts and exertions of 
human industry, are in ^ considerable degree a prohibition 

* The following remark is made by one of the constables, in hit 
answer to the queries proposed by the Bo^rd : '< Several farmers here 
say they will not sow their ^ow-ground with wheat, but plant with 
potatoes or some other crop, on account of the titheman charging them 
from twelve to fourteen shillings per acre for tithe of wheat, and from 
ten to twelve shillings barley a^d oats per acre ; they had used to pay 
four shillings for wheat, three shillings for barley, and two shilling^ 
and sixpence for oats per acre. — Lu\e Pofe^ Constable of SmetAufkk, 

I have the mo9t satisfactory proofs, from the evidence of several 
respectable cultivators, that the quantity of wheat sown is affected by 
the tithe system; they having assured me, that they decline sowing 
wheat, and choose to manage tneir land in a grazing system, because 
they cannot bear the idea of paying the enormous rates that have beem 
asked them by the titheman.*— fF* P* 
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of such exertion, atxd in that respect act a$ .a dead weight 
and ^ check upon that spirit of improvement, which it i^ 
good policy to encourage by every means that can be de«r 
vised. If an equivalent can be found, and a commutation 
be effected without injury to any one concerned, such regu- 
lation would doubtless be an improvement in our political 
^stpm. 

, The following plan is proposed as the outline of an cx- 
f:hange of tithes for land, as land will always bear a value 
proportioned to that of its produce, and even the price or var 
lue of labour is measured by the same standard, 

Let an act of parliament appoint, ip every cjiopese, an equal 
number of the most respectable clergy and country gentle- 
men commissioners and trustees, and with a power of 
nopainating surveyors to value all the tithes belonging either 
. to the clergy or the laity within the diocf^se ; and let the act 
give an option to the land-owners of purchasing their rcr 
spective tithes at the valuation fixed on them by such sur-^ 
veyors ; the money arising from such redemption might be 
invested in the funds, or other securities, until a prope^r 
opportunity should offer of laying it out in land ; and 
where the land-oyrners should refuse to purchase such tithes^ 
the commissioners might have the power of mortgaging 
them, or of taking up money on thefr security, to be in- 
vested in the same way with that arising from tithes actually 
^old : 01*1 after a given time, the trustees might bp impow- 
ered to set apart an allotment of the land of those owners 
who refuse to purchase, and which, if conveniently situated 
for the former tithe-owner, might be so applied, otherwise 
sold, and the money arising from such sale invested as before, 
until it could be laid out in the purchase of land. The exe- 
cution of some such plan would be attended with infinitely 
less trouble and expence than that now incurred by the 
annual valuation of tithes, as, should the proposed regulation 
be once effected, the business would be settled for ever ; but 
Vinder the present system, the surveyor or valuer's business 
is continued from y^ar to year; and if that system should.. 
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cohtinuey will be froiti generation to generation. An equi* 
valent in land must certainly be a more solid property thaa 
tithes. Land may be improved in any degree by good ma^ 
nagement and industry ; tithes fluctuate or sink in vahie at 
the will of the cultivator. I think some such commutation 
as this may be easily effected, and that all parties would. bt 
pleased with the alteration. 

Sect. 4. — Pdot^ Rates ^ 

The following amount of the Poor's Rate Expenditure of 
this county, was ascertained in consequence of Mr. Gilbert's 
attempts at reforming our cbde of Poor Laws. I have never 
heard the accuracy of the account called in question. 

Staffordshire Poor^s Rate^ isft. annual ExpenceSy from Parlia* 

mentary Inquiries^ ^l^Z^ 1784^ ^^^ '785- 
Whole county annual expence upon a me- £. j. d^ 
dium of those three years - - - 4'5>404 10 10 



^MM«a 



Of this, net money paid for the poor - « 40^963 13 7 

County rates, including gaols, houses of cor- 
rection, county bridges, militia, vagrants, 
&c. - .... - 3>26i 5 4 

Churchwardens' accounts for reparation of 

churches, &c. - - - - i>i79 n H 



Total 4S>404 10 |o 



A curious circumstance t remarked in some of the pa- 
rishes of this county where the population is pretty well 
ascertained ; which is, that five times the annual poor's rate 
expenditure in pounds, equals the population ; or, that the 
annual poor's rate expenditure is four shillings per head'upon^ 
the whole mass of inhabitants. In other places, hoAyevert 
the population was considerably more than the numbet thus 
produced. 
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Since the ori^al drawing up of this account^ which h 
little more than one year ago, we have experienced a moft 
remarkable advance in the poor's rate expenditure of this 
parish (Tettenhall) they have advanced fifty per cent, or in 
the proportion of 2 to 3, both the last and present yiear: 
the cause, I suppose, the severity of the last winter, and the 
high price of provisions which followed* They are now 
about two shillings in the pound, upon a full valuation* 
This remark mad^ October, 1795. 

Sect. 5.— Z^jj«. 

Leases are often granted : those for twenty-one years are 
not^incommon, and some also for a shorter term exist. In 
most covenants, fallowing is considered as necessary. Hemp^ 
Hax, and rape for seed are prohibited or restricted to an acre. 
Meadow-land is secured from the plough. Tenants are r^ 
strained from cropping and lopping timber, and from taking 
more than a stated number of crops. It should here* be 
added, that fanners are generally bound to use all their dung 
on the farm they rent. The Rev. Mr. Leigh, in the letdhg 
of Rushall-hall estate, has adopted a covenant which I be- 
lieve quite novel ; the tenant is bound to lay all the dung of 
the farm on the turf only ; and fallows, and all loose or 
ploughed land are manured with lime ; it should be observed, 
that the estate abounds with lime. The consequence has- 
been, a very great and rapid improvement of the estate.-— 
The product of wheat, this scanty year, being uncommonly 
great. The soil is a cool moist loam, of tolerable depth, 
and has been formerly under indifferent management. Also- 
from selling hay, straw, or dung. I do not recollect many 
other remarkable covenants. Those for securing the rents: 
are of course. Sometimes systems of cropping are inserted, 
but little attended to, if the tenant be supposed going on 
well. The tenant is generally tied to keep the buildings in. 
repair, the landlord finding materials. Many gentlemen^ 
who have large estates round their seats, or in their nd^- 
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bouibood, do not grant leases, upon the idea of such* gnmB 
I'endering their tenants independent ; and to the honocur of 
many such gentlemen it may be observed, that the possession 
of their farms upon such tenure, is equally secure with a 
kase, and that, whilst the occupier behaves with propriety^ 
he is as little liable to be disturbed in possession, and oftea 
rents upon easier terms. 

Sect. 6.^ — Expence and Profit. 

Respecting the expences and profits of farming, it can 
hardly be expected that actual accounts should be produced ;• 
the divulging of the domestic concerns of persons in any 
busintiK, seems a matter of considerabledelicacy ; and whether 
that business be farming, manufacture, or trade, will seldom 
be consented to, or admitted as proper, by those who are in- 
terested therein. It is, however, not difficult to form ideal 
estimates of expences and returns ; and if such estimates are 
founded on experience, and a judicious application of such 
experience to average disbursements and receipts, such esti* 
CQates may be equally useful with actual accounts. 

Previous to making such estimates, I have to observe^ 
that in this country few fortunes are making merely by 
fanning, and perhaps none at present upon modern rents, 
unless the farmer is connected with some other employments^ 
i>^ which, by enterprise, judgment, diligence, and industry, 
large sums of money may be annually turned, and a good 
profit often obtained : this is frequently done by engaging 
^■^ the miller and maltster's business, by dealing in the various 
'^inds of live stock, fat and lean, or grass seeds, particularly 
Clovers, in which very large sums are turned annually ; by 
'^^^ling in cheese, butter, bacon, and other necessaries of life, 
*^** which there is a great demand in populous countries : 
the dealer^ in all the above articles are certainly very useful 
^ Society, as without them it would be impossible to obtain 
^Tegular supply, at least in the present system of things; 
^4 lastly, I shall add, the surveyor's business, in whicby 
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connected with fanning, money has sometimes been made**' 
Some instances I have also known of people of propertj^ 
hiring a good farm, with an income sufficient to pay the 
rent ; in such case it is no wonder if systematic manage* 
ment and economy should save money. The case of « 
person occupying his own estate has not always succeeded $ 
in such case, turning gentleman^ and neglecting the regular 
system of business, has soon been followed by involved 
circumstances ; and I have known an instance of a person 
occupying a pretty good and clear estate of his own, till he 
has been obliged to sell it ; and have heard of other In- 
stances where such seller has hired it again to farm, at a 
fair rent, and done pretty well. If a person even occupies 
a farm of his own, and means to thrive, he must remember 
that he is a man of business, and must act as such : how 
much more, then, the person who hires a farm at rack-rent* 

That some pretty good properties have been raised simply 
by farming, must certainly be admitted, several such in- 
stances having come under the writer's observation, and 
similar instances must be in the recollection of every atten- 
tive person. In such cases, I believe there has always been 
a combination of all, or most of the following circum- 
stances : Firstly, an easy rent ; 2. a pretty good or extensive 
farm ; 3. economy and industry ; and 4. length of time. 
An easy rent affording the first profits, these would be in- 
creased by the after circumstances ; and every calculator is 
acquainted with the astonishing accumulation of small sums- 
in length of time at compound-interest. 

In the present system of farming, at a modern rent, 
with the additional accumulated expences of high taxes, par- 
ticularly poor's and malt tax, house and window tax, addi- 
tional price of labourers' and servants' wages, high amount 
of tradesmen's bills necessary to agriculture (such as wheel- 
wright, blacksmith, collar-maker, and all others) ; and even 
the luxury of the times, by which not only the food and 
clothing. of the family, but even the boarding of servant^ 
and workmen occasionally, is at increased expences ^ under 
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all these (Circumstances, the writer of this knows from 
experience, that it requires not only the most diligent in- 
dustry, but also the most prudential economy to keep the 
balance on the right side. 

It is an idea often expressed, and I believe a good deal 
credited, that the profits of farming are enhanced and ren- 
dered enormous by the high price of provisions, both at pre- 
sent, and in all similar cases. This, I believe, will not 
be generally found a fact ; high prices are, doubtless, the 
result of unproductive seasons ; and a scanty produce, at a 
high price, may make less money than a plentiful one at a 
moderate price. It may certainly occur, that a lucky hit 
of a great crop, in an unproductive season, may be advan- 
tageous to the grower : from whence appears the superior 
advantage of keeping land always in good heart, as in such 
circumstances, the growing crop is much less liable to be 
affected by unkindly seasons. 

The following calculations are founded upon good average 
crops, proceeding from somewhat superior management. — 
The bushels are supposed Winchester, and the price an 
average one, of the last two or three years in this neigh- 
bourhood. It is clear, that if by extraordinary efforts supe- 
rior crops are raised, the returns will be greater ; and 
equally so, that if from any cause the crops arc deficient, 
the returns will be lessened. 

A Calculation of Disbursements and Returns upon a Staffordshire 
P'arm 0/200 Acres of average Land y managed in a proposed 
System, 

' Suppose 40 acres of the soundest land, in the course of 
1. turnips, 2. barley, 3. clover, 4. wheat, 10 acres each. 

. 120 acres more arable, in 8 lots, of 15 acres each ; the 
course, i. oats, 2. fallow, 3. wheat, 4. barley, and 4 years 
down with artificial grasses. 
40 acres meadow and pasture. 

D 
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. The. servants and workmen necessary, would be> i wag-, 
goner, i boy, i stockman, 2 servant maids, and 2 labomrers, 
besides occasional extra help in harvest, &c 

The stock, 7 draught horses and mares, 30 head of horn- 
ed cattle, of which one-half, should be milkers, sheep, hogs, 
&c, according to circumstances* 



Servants* wages 
Labourers' ditto 



Annual Expenditure. 

Rent and tithes - 200 o o 

- 25 o o 

50 o o 

Extra harvest men, &C.20 o o 

Tradesmen's bills - 30 00 
Poor's, malt, and other 

taxes - - 30 o o 
Malting and hops - 800 

Purchase of manure 10 00 
Expences at fairs and 

markets - 7 10 o 
Clothing for the family, 
grocery, and other 
marketings •* 50 o o 
Interest of/* 1000. capi- 
tal - - 50 o o 
Sundries - 19 10 o 

Expenditure 500 o o 



Returns. 



£• 1. d^ 



By sale of 500 bushels of 
wheat, at 7^. per bushel 175 o 

Memorandum,the produceof 
25 acres is supposed at 25 
bushels per acre - 625 

Seed and>con8umpdon x 25 

For sale - 500 

By sale of barley from 25 

acres produce, at 4quar' 

ters per acre, bushels Soo 

Seed and consumption 220 



For sale at 45. 5 So 

Oats from 15 acres, say 4S0 
Seed and consumption 240 



116 o 



* For sale at 35. 240 36 o 

Sale of cheese and cows - xoo 6 

Profits from sheep - 50 o 

From hogs, poultry, and sim- 

dry articles - 23 o 



o 
o 
a 



Returns 500 o a 



The above returns are stated pretty high ; and arc, I Re- 
lieve, oftener fallen short of, than exceeded ; it will be ob- 
served too, that such part of the produce of the farm as Isr 
supposed consumed at home, is not brought to account on 

either side. 

Hence it will appear, that if any profit is to be made, 
more than interest of capital, rt must arise either frp'm a re- 
trenchment of expenditure, extraordinary efforts of improved 
cultivation, or a combination of both. Also, that if any other 
system of cropping or cultivation be substituted in lieu of the 
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vibo^ty the consequences will be the same, or better, or worse, 
in proportion as such system is equal, or more or less pro- 
ductive than that above proposed is there supi^dsedto be 

it. A Calculation of Disbursements and Returns upon a Farm 
of 60 Acres, supposing it, managed by a working farmer, 
with the assistance of a boy, and a labourer occasiohally- ; 
and the dairy business by his wife, with the assistanqe 
of one Servant girl, or without any hired servants at all, 
supposing they hiave children of a proper age. 
The live stock should be, 3 draught horses or nmres, 15 
head of cattle, of which 10 should be milkers, and a score of 
sheep bought annuatUy, and the lambs sold ^ to the butcher, 
and ewes afterwards :- suppose the farm in 10 closes of 6 
acres «ach, 2 of them meadow or pasture^ and 8 arable, cul- 
rivated in the course, i oats, 2 fallow, 3 wheat, 4 barley, and 
4 years down with artificial grasses, or in any other course 
equally or more productive. 



Annual Expenditure. 

i^ent and tithes - 60 o o 
Servants and labourers' 

wages - - 25 o o 

£xtra harvest men, Sec. 500 

Tradesmen's bills - 15 o o 
Poor's, malt, and other 

taxes . 10 o o 

Malting and hops - 300 

Purchase of manure - 500 

Expences at market, &c. 500 

Clothing, grocery, &c. 15 o^ 

^uadries - 200 



Expenditure 160 o o 



Returns. 

Sale of wheat from 6 acres, at 
25 bushels per acre 150 

Deduct seed and con- 
sumption - * 50 

Remains at 7^. per bush. 100 

Barley from 6 acres - 192 
Seed and consumption 72 

Remains at 4x. per bush. 129 

Oats from 6 acres - 192 
Seed and consumption 96 



,i. 



-iS O 9 



24. O 



For sale at 3^ . - 96 14 8 o 
Sale of calves, cheese, and 

cows .- ^ - 60 o o 

Profits from a score of sheep 15 00 
From hogs, poultry, &c. 11120 



Returns 



j6o • f 



D2 
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In this case too, it appears that if any savings are to be 
made over and above the interest of capital; such savings 
must arise from economy and superior industry ; also that the 
success of a farmer upon a small scale must entirely depend 
upon the steadiness and industry of himself arid family. 

The above course of cropping is proposed- upon an idea, 
that for land to produce good crops, some rest at times under 
pasture is necessary^ and by that means also more stock is" 
supported ; various other courses may be substituted at plea-^ 
sure, but perhaps few v^rould be much more profitable. 

From the above estimates, v^rhich are founded on experience 
and attention, it may be inferred, that whoever hires a fantt 
under an idea of suddenly acquiring a fortune, will probably 
find himself disappointed ; and that it is only by industry and 
regular management, that a result equally favourable to that 
of the above calculations can be expected.^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

'he implements of husbandry used here for draught, are 
wa.ggons and carts ; for tillage, double and single ploughs, 
wi^li and without wheels ; drill ploughs, harrows and rollers, 
for other purposes ; winnowing machines, straw engines, &c. 
TThe waggons are either with six-inch wheels, or narrow 
wheels : a few of the former, kept by the larger farmers, in 
wW.ich six horses are drawn double, convey a load of from 
thr^ to four tons. The narrow-wheel waggons are drawn 
by four or five horses, and carry from two to three tons. Six- 
mcrli wheel carts are mostly used about farm-houses for con- 
vey ing dung, or for gravel or stones for repairing roads ; or 
ft>x- hollow draining. Some few narrow-wheel carts are 
<^icfly kept by small farmers for the road : one horse-carts 
^ilso arc kept by gardeners, butchers, and people who supply 
th^ markets. The wheel carriages of this county are upon a 
P^^itty good construction, perhaps not capable of being much 
*"^proved : they are, I think, if any thing may be condemned, 
I'a^lier too heavy, and should be constructed lighter, if it could 
"^ done consistent with the giving them a sufficient degree 
or strength. Double or two- furrow ploughs arc much used, 
and answer well on light soils, where four horses will plough 
tAro acres or more per day. These ploughs are made on a 
ff^^<^ construction, and require no holder. The si.igle-wheel 
pio\jgh is a very good tool, requiring no person to hold or 
touch it, except when it is turning at the end of the furrow ; 
they require but one attendant, for which a boy of fourteen 
^^ fifteen years of age is sufficient. And here I cannot but 
remark the superiority of a plough that requires no holder 
''^^ a person only to drive the horses, and turn it out and in at 
^^ end of the furrow, to one which requires to be held, and 
*^^ horses of which are guided by reins. These ploughs have 
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lately been mpch improved by the addition of an iron earths- 
board firmly screwed to the coulter, called here a flay, for 
ploughing turf , whidh takes off the tur^ and turns it into the 
furrow, where the plough immediately covers it with earth : 
by this manag^menta turf at one ploughing has the appearance 
of a fallow, and harrows nearly as well. This ploughing is. 
attended with scarcely any extraordinary trouble, but requires 
the strength, perhaps, of an extra horse. It is much used here 
for turf. The common swing plough without wheels is 
used to plough hedge sides, ill formed corners, or any diiGcuIt 
work : it requires both a header and a driver. The drill 
.ploughs used here are of Cook's invention, or an imitation 
,of it ; or another made in the North, and sold here by Mr. 
Joseph Cornforth, machine-maker. The last is the cheapest.. 
They both do their work well, and covqr up the seed at the 
same time ; which covering is farther perfected by rolling. 
-The harrows used here have nothing singular in them. The 
comrnon roller is used, and sometimes the spiked roller^ on 
strong land, with good effect. Large heavy cast iron rollers 
of from one to two ton weight are used, and are excellent 
for meadows, or for rough or cloddy arable land : they re- 
quire, however, a good strength of horses to draw them. I 
have lately seen a common corn roller, constructed of two 
pieces instead of one, being cut through, as it were, and hung 
with gudgeons in the middle ; the advantage of which is, 
that in turning it is less liable to root up the corn, and may 
be formed of two short pieces, instead of one longer .^ Ma- 
chines for winnowing, or dressing corn from the chaff, have 
been long in use here : they are now brought to great per- 
fection, and do their work completely, and with dispatch, re- 
quiring not more than about half the time necessary in the 
common way. They are made upon the very best construc- 
tion by Mr. Joseph Cornforth, at Bushbury, near Wolver- 
hampton ; the price from six pounds to seven guineas, each. 
Upon the whole, the machinery and implements of this county 
are tolei-ably good, and little seems wanting in this way ; and 
I cannot help thinkingj^ I hope without partiality,^ that our 



\ 
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implements in general, but ploughs in particular, are equal to 
any, and superior to most, which I have seen ; and I have 
viewed those of many counties. Mr. Miller on this sub- 
ject makes the following remark : ** The ploughs made iit 
" any country where the ploughmen have been most used to 
" them, are the best. For when I came to this place, I brought 
^' with me ploughs and ploughmen out of Leicestershire^ 
" which were good ones so long as my Leicestershire-men 
"staid: but when they left me, they might as well have 
** taken the ploughs along with them ; for Staffbrdshire-mten 
" could not plough with them." This remark may serve 
to shew the difficulty of altering established customs, and that 
such alterations, even if improvements, must be gradual, and 
introduced by degrees ; as the same workmen are not brought 
at once to use a new tool expertly : and unless they in some 
d^ee approve of any new practice, to make a fair cxperi- 
menty the master must give his own attention, and do the 
business himself* 
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CHAPTER VI, 



INCLOSING, FENCES, GATES. 

Th e most considerable proportion of the cultivated land of 
this county is inclosed, very little remaining in common fields^ 
I can only recollect the following common fields : i. Staf- 
ford, 2. Stone, 3 Chedleton, and 4. Bloxwich; the whole 
amounting to, perhaps, little more than one thousand acres. I 
reckon in all cases that common-field land Is improved at least 
five shillings per acre per annum by iriclpsure, which will pay 
a good interest upon the ex pence of inclosing ; also that its 
produce will be considerably greater ; for common fields are 
generally both imperfectly cultivated, and exhausted by hard 
tillage.* Inclosures only can effect the improvement of stock. 
Respecting population, I have no doubt but the means of em^ 
ployment are increased by inclosure, by the planting and re- 
paration of fences. To prove the superiority of inclosureSj^ 
let us put the case of a proposal made to throw a well-fenced 
inclosed country into common fields, and I believe every 
mind would revolt at the idea. The size of inclosures is va- 
rious, and of all dimensions, from smaller to twenty or thirty 
acres, and should always be proportioned to the sizp of the 
farm. I believe the superiority of inclosures to commoix 
fields is universally admitted, and know not of any argumei^t 
that can be brought to prove the contrary : " especially where 
** the inclosed land is laid contiguous to each farm claiming 
*^ its proportionate share. — S, 



• And it IS not very probable that a farmer should expend mueh iix 
improving and keeping his land well cultivated, when otliers are tot 
•hare tlie advantage. — o. 
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TThe following Account of Elford Inclosure^ by Mr. Bourne, 
is communicated by the Rev. S. Shaw. 

The greater part of the parish of Elford was common-field, 
meadow, &c. till the year 1765 ; when an act was obtained 
for an inclosure ; previous to that time the land was let at 
very low rents, and the tenants were mostly in low circum- 
stances, by the inclosure the rents have been trebled, and the 
tenants better enabled to discharge them. 

The whole parish contains about 1900 acres, 1053 ^^ 
which kelong to the Lady Viscountess Andover, 240 to the 
rectory, 578 to different freeholders, and the remainder is laid 
out in roads, &c. 

Of the above land about 500 acres is annually in tillage, 
«ind which, we suppose, brings as much grain to market as 
the whole parish did in its open state ; the quantity of cheese 
made now, in proportion to that made prior to the inclosure, 
is more than three to one ; the proportion of beef and mutton 
produced on the land is still greater, as much as ten to one ; 
for though there were sometimes many sheep kept in the 
common fields, they were so subject to the rot, that little 
or no profit arose to the farmer, or produce to the com-r 
munity. 

Respecting population, there were, prior to the inclosure, 
in the parish, 57 houses or tenements; at present (1794) 
there are 76 houses, and 360 inhabitants. This increase 
has not arisen from any manufactory, but merely from the 
increase of labour necessary for the improved cultivation. 
That inclosures sometimes injure the small farmers, if laid 
in large farms, must be admitted ; but that they are advan- 
tageous to the community must appear from 'the above 
statement of the produce of this place. 

W. Bourne. 

Elfordy October 10, 1794, 

Respecting the manner of inclosing, and the materials 
used for and contained in our fences, most new inclosures 
^c firstly fenced round with post and rail, after which a 
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mound 'or 'bank of earth is raised up to nearly the height cf 
the lower rail, with a ditch sufficient to drain the land, 
where draining is wanted ; within side the bank, and a little 
above the level of the natural surface of the eardi, are then 
planted the quicksets, for which purpose the white thorn is 
mostly approved, and generally used ; *care should be taken 
to have a sufficient depth of good soil for the quick to take 
root in, and it must be kept clean from weeds (or the two 
or three iirst years ; by this means a good fence is soon 
raised, w^hich may be kept within bounds, either by trim* 
ming or plashing at pleasure. In our ancient fences many 
other kinds of wood are common ; as the crab, the hazel, 
the sk>e (prunus spinosa), a species of the willow, generally 
the narrow-leaved sallow, a variety of the salix caprea : if 
a stake of this wood be driven, it will take root and grow 
luxuriantly, in dry as well as moist situations; it is called 
here withy ; also, in moist, grounds very often, the alder 
(betula alnus), the privet, the dog-tree, the marsh alder, and 
many other sorts of wood, as well as briars and brambles; 
most of these are inferior to the white thorn, and all kinds 
of smooth wood form but an imperfect fence; also the hazel 
is very apt to tempt trespassers to break the fences in ga- 
thering the nuts. The gates, and posts, are generally made 
of oak.-*— An economical scheme has lately been talked of, 
and attempted, which is the planting of willows in proper 
situations for making gates, rails, and hurdles, which being 
of luxuriant growth will soon be ready for cutting down, 
or lopping, for those purposes, and will quickly ^oot out 
again. If by this means oak can be reserved for more im- 
portant purposes, it will certainly be worth while to plant 
willows for farming uses ; any moist corner would produce 
them, or perhaps old pit, or they may be planted regu- 
Ivly in the fences on moist land : the proper sorts should 
be attended to ; the withy of Staffordshire mentioned above 
is totally unfit for these uses, as not growing sufficiently 
long and straight ; the best sorts are, I believe, the white 
willow .{salix alba), the crack willow (salix fragilis), and 
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.some foreign sorts. I think this scheme worthy of at- 
tention. 

A Paper has been received by the Board from Stafford- 
shire, from an anonymous writer, referring to this parti- 
cular subject of inclosing and planting fences, with extractt 
from which I mean to conclude this subject. This writer 
says, ** Almost all the modern inclosures that I have ob- 
served have been made with white thorn, a fence pretty 
and neat, that will grow in most soils, and soon makes a 
-fence, and is readily kept within narrow bounds ; but its 
superfluous wood will not repay the labour of planting and 
cutting, nor is it productive of any profitable fruit. The 
motives for inclosing all lands are, obviously, utility and 
profit ; therefore, when an inclosure is determined on, the 
next consideration is to divide it with materials that will be 
both useful and profitable. I have not the smallest doubts 
but that if all the hedges in England had been originally 
planted in the most profitable manner, they would for 
many centuries past have produced, and to the end of 
the globe's existence continued to produce, beverage, and 
.materials for spi/it, sufficient for the supply of all the in- 
habitants of the island, as well as food for fatting all the 
hogs, and materials for repaying the expence of occasionally 
new-making, and all this without being more injurious 
to the land than the hedges now in use. 

'^ To obtain those advantages, plant, at the distance of 
10, 20, or any greater number of feet that may be thought 
adviseable, a Spanish chesnut, midway between thechesnuts 
plant a crab, between the chesnuts and crab plant a com* 
mon plum, in the intermediate spaces plant white thorn ; 
when they have been planted three or fcmr years, and are 
in a thriving state, about February or March cut th^m of 
with a sharp knife about an inch above the ground, Aey 
will then throw out many shoots ; keep them clean from 
weeds, and let them continue growing till the chesnut-shoots 
are large enough for stakes and binders, which may be ia 
eight, nine, or ten years. When the hedge is naade, at pro* 
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per distances leave a straight handsome chesnut-shoot to grow 
into a tree ; if you prefer timber, let it remain for that 
purpose, and if you prefer fruit, cut off the top ; and, If 
you can procure grafts from Spain or Italy, graft them 
therewith ; in like manner, leave a handsome shoot from the 
crab-stock, and graft it with an aj^ple, and the plum-shoots 
with the different kinds of plums ; leave likewise shoots 
of the white thorn, and graft them with medlars : thus will 
you have a very productive fruit-garden, without any waste 
of land, and a permanent fence, that will continue to the 
end of time. It is of consequence, as much as may be, to 
have the hedge on every side belonging to the same field ; 
in which case, when the field is in tillage, the whole fence 
is at once protected by the crop.^ The all-bountiful^ Crea*- 
tor has supplied the earth with a vast variety of whole- 
some and nourishing fruits, and it is the duty of man to ex- 
tend the blessings of providence. . Chesnuts woijld be ex- 
ceeding fine food for hogs or other cattle, and are without 
doubt nutritious for human food, and obtained with little 
labour ; apples every one knows thfe use of; and if the pro- 
duce of plums and medlars exceeded thfi consumption of 'the 
neighbourhood, they would fatten hogs for pork, or the 
juice might be converted into spirit, which would probably 
be much superior to malt spirit, and perhaps little inferior 
to French brandy or rum. In the present system of plant-* 
ing> for one tree or shrub'producing useful fruit, an hundred 
improductive ones are planted ; instead of the lime, the fir, 
the larch, and the poplar, why not plant the chesnut, the 
the walnut, the beech, (and I think the oak should have 
preceded the three last) ? these are all productive trees, and 
will grow in moderate soils. If no other market could be 
found for such produce, swine would feast luxuriously and 
fatten on it ; roasted chesnuts are said to be a principal par^ 
of the diet of the poor peasantry of Italy.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ARABLE LAND, CROPPING, AND CULTI- 
VATION. 

The arable soils of this county, considered as referring 
to cultivation, may be divided into, first, the stiff or strong 
clayj marl, or loam ; secondly, the loose or light gravel of 
sand ; thirdly, the mixed or compound soil or loam, compo-^ 
sed of various textures and matter in different places, inclin-* 
ing to sand, gravel, or clay ; in which may also be included 
the thin black soils and the calcareous soils, or those on a 
lime^one bottom. 

The graiuj pulse, roots, and other vegetables cultivated 
in field culture, upon the arable lands of this county, ar« 
chiefly the following: 

I. Wheats 2. Rye. 3. Barley. 4. Oat^« 5. Beans^ 
6. Peas. 7. Vetches. 8. Buckwheat. 9. Hemp. 10- 
Flax. II. Turnips. la. Potatoes. 13. Cabbages. 14^ 
Rape. To these may be added clovers, trefoils, and two or 
three of the real grasses. Turnip cabbage hsfs been tried^ 
as well as sainfoin, lucern, bumet, and the other artificial 
grasses. Carrots and other garden-plants are not introduced 
into field cultivation, except by gardeners for the markets. 
. Respecting a system of cropping and round of crops, no 
general one can be laid down that will apply in all cases : 
various accidents and circumstances will render deviations 
necessary and proper, and the. industry and skill of the at- 
tentive farmer will rise superior to systematic rules; yet 
as every regular business, to be well managed, must be con- 
ducted by something like system, the following courses of 
crops are given as the general practice of this county. 
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The stiff or strong soils are of two sorts : the strong and ' 
harsh inclining to clay, and the more mild or friable inarl 
or loam. These soils are generally on a marl bottom, often 
Afterwards rock. On the strong harsh land seldom any 
other grain than wheat and oats are grown, and in the ro- 
tation of, first, fallow ; secondly, wheat ; thirdly, oats ; 
when the land is laid down with clovers, trefoil, and ray^ 
grass ; for one, two, or more years. Sometimes on break- 
ing up an older turf, the course is, first, oats ; secondly, fal- 
low ; thirdly, wheat ; . fourthly, oats ; with seeds as before* 
On the more mild and friable loamy soils, the course of crop- 
ping is, first, fallow ; secondly, wheat ; thirdly, beans or peas ; 
fourthly, barley or <)ats ; when the land is laid to grass as before.^ 
In laying land downto grass for more than one year, the 
white clover and trefoil are often sown'. On this sort of 
soil " beans are sown in the: beginning, and oats iat the lat- 
ter end of March ; barley seldom sooner than May ;" al-' 
though I think barley should always be finished sowing in 
April. Wheat is principally sown in October, but soiner 
little both sooner and later. A vein of inconbparable. biar) 
is found near Stafford-castle, and in the neighbourhood of 
Eccleshall, which in some places rises to the surface of the 
earth, and the farmers plough into it. The Rev. Mr- 
Dickinson informs me,, that the farmers fallow here for 
wheat, and get good crops without manure. They reserve 
the dun^ for the wheat-stubble, and put it on in autumn 
for. the- benefit of the Lent tillage. This method secured 
afterwards a crop of. beans and another of barley, which^" 
when the. dung was laid on the wheat-fallow, were often 
unproductive. This appears a capital improvement, and 
of extensive application, Marl has been formerly, and is 
still much used 6a these soils. As it abounds in the under-^ 
stratum it should be4aid on sparingly, otherwise it gives a 
harshness to spoils perhaps too. strong before. Lime is an 
excellent corrector j of siKh harshness : it has the power of 
ameliorating su^cb soily.and in some measure of break- 
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ittg and dissolving its particles. It is much used, and with 
good effect, especially after marling. 

I have been informed that the following tillage for barley 
on these soils has been attended with success, though not 
practised to any great extent. After summer fallowing for 
wheat, and harvesting the wheat crop, those who practise it 
ploughup in the November following the wheat-stubbles in a 
proper form for sowing, lay them dry by proper furrows or 
gutters, and sow barley the April following, without farther 
ploughing, as the amelioration of winter frosts disposes the 
laad to work kindly under the harrows without more tillage. 
To give this a fair chance of succeeding, the summer fal- 
lowing should be managed in a complete style. This strong 
soil will form good pastures, as can be proved by here and 
there a piece of old turf, which is an excellent pasture; but 
the occupiers say it requires many years to turf. My neigh- 
houx, Mr. Miller, complains of this land being too much 
ploughed, observing that '< it is worked with the plough till 
it is tempered enough to make bricks, and then the occupiers 
^^^^nciplain it will not graze." Perhaps a larger. proportion 
of turf, by enabling the occupier to maintain more stock, 
^d consequently produce more manure, might be a means 
^ producing an'equal or superior quantity of grain from a 
'^sh breadth of acres. Mr. Miller thinks the quantity of turf 
'^'^oa these strong soils should be increased, by laying a 
"^"V^ more pieces to grass, in proportion to the size of the 
'^^n, one piece in a year, clean and in good heart, with per- 
*'^*>ial red and white clover, trefoil, burnet, and grasses, 
•'^cl afterwards mucking on the turf. 

Secondly, the light sandy or gravelly soils adapted to tur- 
^^X^s. On this sort of land the Norfolk system of, first^ 
^^nips; secondly, barley; thirdly, clover; fourthly, wheat; 
^^^ been long well known and practised. The principal 
^**^rie of sowing turnips is from New to Old Midsunmier^ 
^^^^tisome are sown both earlier and later: the land in prepa** 
^^^ion for turnips has generally four ploughings, and sufr 
*^icnt harrowiBgs between. The first ploughing should be 
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before Christmas, the second in March and well harrowi 

down, the third in May, and the fourth at sowing. TI 

manure used here for turnips is dung or lime, or both, or 

compost of dung and soil. Near large towns, the dung < 

such towns is often used ; and near Birmingham in partia 

lar, I am well informed^ the parings and shavings, of bon> 

and hoof dust is applied with great success. Turnips sure i 

general hoed, and sometimes a second time, and weeded b 

hand ; but it has not been always easy to procure hands ft 

tht whole of this business at a reasonable price. It ma 

perhaps be worthy of remark, that the turnips of the last yea: 

1793, in this country, were produced of the largest six 

ever known ; commonly of the weight of from twenty-fii 

to thirty pounds each ; occasioned undoubtedly by an uncon 

monly luxuriant Michaelmas spring, and a mild ope 

autumn and winter. The turnips are parted with hurdle 

and generally eat on the ground by sheep and calves ; and it 

common to draw a quantity of the largest for stall-feedin. 

Some farmers having observed, that this system of the saia 

crop every four years is hard tillage, and tires the grputa 

have given their fields two years rest under the seed 

which makes the course, first, turnips ; secondly, barley 

thirdly, clover ; fourthly, pasture; and fifthly, wheat. T- 

wheat often succeeds well upon a two-year lay, though, 

think not so kindly as immediately upon the clover. Sol^ 

farmers, however, think they can observe no tleficiency 

crop on that account : some have totally omitted the groT«^ 

of wheat on light land.* 



* Mr* Dyott, of Freeforcly grows annually seventy atres of tumij 
which are well hoed and cleaned, and followed by barley with seecl 
the produce of barley is always large, and sometimes great, to ei 
.quarters per acre and upwards ; after barley the land remains at _ 
one, two, or more years, according to circinnstances. Mr. Dyo 
growth of wheat not exceeding thirty acres average, the greater p* - 
of the turf-land is therefore, on breaking up, fallowed for turnips, a» 
the growth of wheat totally pmitred. 

As ^^heat is the true staple grain, and of the greatest importa*' 
for the subsistence of the increasing part of the species, I think wk^ 
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"Their course is, first, turnips ; secondly, barley and seeds^ 
|>astured for twb or more years ; and then. sometimes oats, 
k>n. brewing up the turf: or, first, turnips;, secondly, peas; 
thirdly, barley and seeds, as before. As in these courses the 
great staple^ wheat, is neglected) I cannot bestow on them 
any commendation, but should prefer, first, turnips ; second- 
ly, barley wiih seeds; thirdly and fourthly, pasture two or 
«xiOre years ; -fifthly, peas ; sixthly, wheat.* This is some- 
times practised, but is most applicable to land not too light 
or sandy, but possessing some staple of loam. The follow- 
-ing course also is not uncommon, nor a bad one, upon land 
that is continued some years in pasture : first, oats ; secondly, 
■^^heat; thirdly, turnips ; fourthly, barley with seeds, pastured 
for some years. It must be rcmarked> that whenever light 
^and is seeded down with an intention of remaining some 
years in pasture, four pounds of white clover, and four 
pounds of trefoil per acre, besides grass seeds, should be sown 
^^ith the red. clover. " Add 4lb of perennial clover, with 
^* some rib grass, and good hay seeds. — S. 

--Should ever the increase of fruit, by furnishing a larger 
proportion of the beverage of mankind, lessen the demand 
^or barley (of which a wish is expressed under the article 
Orchards (see Orchards) : then a very proper course of crop- 
ping light lands would be, wheat after the early eaten tur- 
nips, and clover upon the wheat in the spring, which would 
"c I, turnips, a> wheat> 3. clover, 4. wheat, on part of the 
* *and^ and^ i. turnips, 2. barley, 3. clover, 4. wheat, on the 
^^^her part ; and these courses. might be varied alternately ; 
^id such a circumstance would greatly increase the growth 
^f 'wheat, upon the best possible preparation, as observed 

^^"■nips are early eaten off, .the land should be sown with wheat, which 
^^ould succeed on sound land at any time to the middle of February ; 
clover nay be sown amongst such wheat in the spring ; and succeeds 
^JfUally well With that sown with\arley ; and there can be no better 
¥^^^sibie preparation for wheat on light land, than the process used 
^^z" raiiine a tiimip crop, and such crop early eaten on the land by 
*«eep, and young cattle. 

.»^* Wheat should be sown by all means, iif marl, or good stiff soil can 
^ laid on in any quantity, to refresh and stiffen the soil.— 5. 
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above : and might be brought about by a more general 
tivation of orchards, and the right sorts of fruit tr^es. 

Thirdly, mixed soils, compounded of, or inclining to f 
gravel, or clay ; the bottom various, sand, gravel, cla^^ e 
or irock ; including the thin black soils, and the calcai 
soils, or those on limestone. 

The mixed soils on a gravel or clay bottom are very 
ject to be springy. The water being pent in by beds of 4 
is very apt to breakout upon the surface thrgugh the gra 
stratums, and in wet seasons to starve and destroy whal 
crop may be upon the ground ; and this defect is extrei 
. common upon most soils composed of a mixture of sar 
gravel, or clay ; and the intercepting of such springs, 
'conveying away their water by hollow drains, is a very 
tensive and important part of agricultural improves 
equal in these respects to the draining of fenny land, at 
in this county : and to the credit of the^ present occupiei 
it recorded, that great exertions have been of late years m 
and are' still making in this species of improvement. 

Fallowing for wheat is practised on cold, wet, or st: 
lands by the best farmers, and is doubtless absolutely nc 
sary on all lands improper for turnips, (Which all lands 
that are not sufficiently dry to eat them on the groun 
stock, for in such lands the poaching and treading in carr 
of the turnips, will do much more injury to the land thai 
turnips are worth) ; and he who shall attempt to ma 
siich land without fallowing, will have occasion to re 
his mistake. The writer of this acknowledges himse 
have been once a sufferer by too implicit a confidence h 
opposite theory. Fallowing is necessary, because the 
of the perennial grasses, such as couch grass, vulgarly 
called squitch, cannot be sufficiently weakened or extir[ 
without repeated summer ploughings ; and without sucl 
tirpation it is in vain to sow wheat or other grain, bcc 
such grain will be much injured, ami in some seasons, 
ticularly in a wet one, be choked by the increase of 
grasses. The grass roots, called here squitch, are not ol 
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r itidtvklual particular grass, but of several of the perennial 
grosses. Whfiit is called the black squitch, so troublescnne in 
tlry arable land, is an agrostis or bent grass, usually referred 
to the agrostis capillar is : but Mr., Curtis assured me in Lon- 
don, this spring, that this grass is not the capillaris, and that 
in his next arrangement of the grasses he shall call this squitch 
grass thQ agrostis repejis. The creeping red-stalked bent grass 
•f^igrostis stolonifera) is the worst squitch grass on strong wet 
lands. The dog's grass (triticum repensj is the squitch grass 
*of gardens. The tall oat grass or bulbous- rooted squitch 
grass is very troublesome, and if suffered alive in the ground 
in wet seasons, will increase prodigiously, and choke any 
crop. The creeping soft grass (holcus mollis )y and several 
others of the perennial grasses, will interfere with the growth 
of corn ; and as they have all the habit, in some degree, of es- 
tablishing themselves in the ground when it lays in turf, 
summer fallov^ing becomes necessary for their extirpation, 
previous to sowing wheat, as this extirpation can be only 
very partially effected by hoeing, or in any other way than 
by repeated deep summer ploughings ; and as the mixed soils 
now in question, which are too moist for turnips, have a par- 
ticular propensity to the production of these grasses, summer 
Allowing becomes absolutely necessary, and every attempt 
to crop without it, for any length of time, on such land, has 
terminated to the injury of the land, and the loss of the oc- 
cupier.* 

The usual culture and course of crops on the mixed soils 
^ this neighbourhood are, first, fallow with four ploughings 
*nd manured with dung or lime, or both, or marl and dung, 
and sown with wheat. Secondly, the wheat stubble pin- 
''^loweJ, that is, ploughed in autumn, and laid dry, cross 
plou^ed in March, and harrowed down, and ploughed up 
^^^ aown with barley, in April, with clover and other seeds, 
''^d thfen laid two ro more years in grass ; after which it is 

.' • These remsirks on fallowing are evidently the resuU of observa- 
^^^ and experience.— iVfr. Bo}s. 

E 2 
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again ploughed up, and oats are sometimes sown on the turf, 
which afterwards is fallowed again. The following mode— 
seems a rational way of avoiding a total fallow, and is*some-— 
times practised, viz. First, oats on one ploughing of thes 
turf. Secondly, the oat stubble dunged, ploughed at ^Mi — 
chaelmas and sown with winter vetches, to be eaten oiFth^ 
ground time enough for a fallow for wheat. Thirdly _. 
wheat. Fourthly, barley with seeds ; and then grass for twc: 
or more years. Some of the courses of cropping .befo 
named for strong and light soils, are also sometimes appli 
to mixed soils. 

Vetches are often sown in this county both in autumira 
and spring; the former certainly. by much the most conc^ 
mendable. I have this season met an instance where a prct^ 
good crop has been carted to the stable, and the whole pie^z: 
cleared early enough for sowing turnips in June. This w £ 
seldom happen here, and is attributed in this instance to t.'Sn 
mild winter and early spring. Vetches would, I think^ % 
more sown, but the seed is generally dear, and the keep oft^ 
not worth the seed, without running them &n th& ground s 
long as to interfere with the working of the fallow. 

Rye is sometimes'sown on a wheat stubble for early spri.n 
fged for sheep, and eaten off early enough to work the groutn 
for turnips. This on sound early land may give feed eno 
to pay for the seed, as coming in at a time when keep is ve 
valuable. Rye is little grown for a crop in this county, 
cept on headlands or hedge sides. Rye used some ye^^ 
back to be much sown, mixed with whe;it, on light lai*^ 
but has been generally omitted since the introduction of t^^ 
system of wheat on clover lays. 

Buck- wheat (called here French vy^heat) has been groV*^ 
both for ploughing under as a manure, and for a crop^ 1> "■ 
is in no very high repute, and no respectable experience 
farmers would think of growing it, unless.upon new-inclo^^ 
or unimproved land. In the system of ploughing it in a^ 
preparation for wheat, it has generally been supposed to le*"* 
the land too light and porous ^ and for a crop, although ^^ 
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seed is ft good food for hogs, pigeons, or poultry , it is not in 
g^e&eral esteemed equal to a crop of the usual grain or pulse. 
^^ne of our native plantSi nearly allied to this, stands recom- 
naended by Dr. Withering, for cultivation ; at which I sup- 
pose the practical farmer will laugh, though perhaps without 
SL cause : this is the black bindweed, called here bearbind 
{'polygBnum convolvulus J^ which the Doctor prefers to buck- 
yNl[icgLt {polygonum fagopyrum J, His words are these, after 
describing the bindweed :* '^ The seeds are quite as good for 
*• use as those of the preceding species, (referring to buck- 
*** ^vheat) are produced in greater quantity, and the plant 
** bears cold better.** The seed certainly contains a very 
fine white flour, and the plant is extremely prolific, but the 
grain is smaller than that of buck-wheat. The farmers here 
Consider it as a troublesome weed, twining round the stem 
of beans, wheat, or other grain, and fretting the plant : and 
the seeds, being of a triangular form, will not readily separate, 
*n dressing, from the grain with which it grows ; it may 
probably be equally worthy of cultivation with the buck- 
/VBrheat, as a food for hogs and poultry. 

Hemp and flax are grown in this county, but upon a small 
Vale. Hemp is generally grown in small f ards, appropriated 
to that purpose, near houses or in the gardens of cottages, 
though sometimes an aj:re or two is grown by a farmer after 
'turnips ; and I have known a few instances of large crops 
■^ipori a deep black peat, well drained. Flax is generally 
girown upon a turf on one ploughing. Most leases have re- 
trjictions to prevent the cultivation of these plants on a large 
scale, and the tenants are pften limited to an acre ; although 
Pther farmers with open leases make no use of the privilege, 
supposing these plants will pay no better than the usual grain, 
^hich I believe they will not, when grain bears a pretty good 
price. 

Potatoes have been a good deal cultivated in various ways, 

* The husk is very brittle, as well as that of the buck- wheat; 
'^nibles ift the grindmg, and sullies the whiteness of the flour.— ^. 
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and applied to.the f^ttii^ of cattlel and hogs :* but the betto 
sorts will not pay for those purposes, unless in very pleniifor 
years, when they are cheap at market. The refuse potato^ 
are very generally applied to fatting hogs, which they Wi? 
bring on fast when boiled and mixed with a little 
barley, and the inferior barley called tail-end ; and evi 
damaged barley will do for this purpose. The markets a 
principally supplied with potatoes by cottagers who ha 
large gardens, or who rent land for the purpose of growi^^ng 
them : some also are grown by the smaller farmers.- ^ » 
Smethwick, near Birmingham, I observed upon a mixeds. ^vil 
some fields of potatoes in rows of a width to be plough- 
they were managed in a good style, the land well worked, 
clean. They have been grown here in various ways ; C" 
tivated both with the plough and spade ; and the culture 
understood, as well as their application' to fatting cattle ; 
quantity applied to which is regulated by the price of 
market. 

The cultivation of cabbages in the field has been in- 
troduced into this county for some years, and practised in 
most parts of it upon a small scale ; many of my neighbc^ "urs 
growing them regularly, as I have several times mys-^lf-. 
This spring I observed,- May 20th, two fields of cabbaged al^ 
ready planted, between Croxall and Burton upon Tr^nt. 
Aso May 27th, Mr. Harvey of Dunstall, who has been l<::>ng 
a planter of cabbages, had some breadth-platited with autux i*^- 
nal plants, and intended finishing the field with spring pla x^its* 
This is the true system, as the former will be large enoi^^^ 
for early use, nnd the latter will stand the winter for lis^ *^ 
spring. He plants the Drumhead, and procures the seed fc^^^ 
Scotland : I observed also, cabbages planted near Okeo'%-^^'* 
and the ground well prepared : their culture and use are ""--^ ^' 
derstood in most parts of the county. They are princip^*- -^^ 
given either I0 sheep, in which case they are carted to a tvM '^' ' 
or to milking cows, whose milk they much increase, w 5- "^^ ' 

- * And poultry. — S, 
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ut fointing the butter.* Some^iAes also they are given to 
ceding cattle, as they can be come at in frost and snpw;, 
rhcn turnips are buried, or locked in the ground. My 
arbours, Mr. Corser, Bushbury, and Mr. Miller, Dun- 
fcaU, have this season, 'i79i(, each of them a good portion of. 
turnip field prepared for cabbages ; Mr. Miller's being 
t</«v^, June a5th, in part planted, the others waiting for rain. 
fhey choose to plant them on three feet ridges, manured 
inder the rows, with soil l^ft between the rows for one 
i^lough-hoeing : the hoeing is afterwards finished by hand : 
some people plant them without ridging, spread the manure 
promiscuously, and do all the hoeing by hand. Their use 
for milking-cows is rendered of less consequence by a dis« 
covery, in consequence of which, turnips may be given to 
such cows without tainting the milk, or its produce. A 
small quantity of clear water, in which nitre has been dis-; 
solved, added to the milk fresh frc^n the cow, will take 
away every ill flavour from the buttei;, though such cow may 
have been fed ever so plentifully with turnips. I am since 
informed by my neighbour, Mr. Miller of Dunstall, that 
they haye b6en equally successful in curing the taint from 
turnips, by putting a lump of nitre in the vessel that holds 
the cream ; and the cultivation of turnips being more simple, 
attended with less labour, and probably more kindly. for the 
ground, they will on these accounts have the preference. 
Some farmers think cabbages are best grown on the same 
spot or flat of ground every yeajr, which should be allotted 
nd inclosed for that purpose : others grow them. in the tur- 
^p field ; and they are followed by barley, ais it is generally 
-otivenient to reserve them for use late in the spring: and as 
^ey are often grown on the strongest soil of the field, the 
land drying and becoming cloddy, gives more trouble in 
■^^^king it fine for the barley crop, and may occasion the idea 
^* their leaving the land less kindly than turnips, although 
^Ws niay be owing to other circumstances. 

f .But the decayed leaves should be picked off, and a small quantity 
* *utrc put into the milki if necessary.— 5. 
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Turnip-cabbage has been cultivated, by several persons] 
but the uncouth form of the roots, and the difficulty of clean- 
ing them from the ground, has occasioned them to be neg- 
lected ; although they are extremely hardy, and might be 
of some use in the interval of time between turnips and 
grass. 

Rape fbrassiea napusj. This plant I have never ktiown 
cultivated in this county for its seed, and many leases contain 
restrictions to prevent it ; but it is sometimes sown on an early- 
stubble for spring feed for sheep, upon land intended to be 
sown with turnips the ensuing summer : the smooth charlock 
is this plant in its wild'state. 

To the courses of cropping before stated, I shall just add 
that of the Moorlands, which is the worst part of their ma- 
nagement, destructive to the land, and certainly ignorant in 
the extreme. This course is generally, first, oats upon one 
ploughing of the turf ; secondly, oats upon one ploughing of 
the stubble ; and thirdly, oats after a winter fallow, with 
clover and grass seeds ; but the clover and seeds so;nethnes *^ 
omitted, and nature trusted to alone to form the turf. They 
. have an iclea that the land will not produce wheat, or not ' 
ripen it in time, and but seldom attempt it ;t but when ttiey 
do, it is after fallow. They say it will grow a year from the 
sowing. I have no doubt but its time of ripening would be 
much facilitated by introducing quickset fences to shelter the 
country in winter, which is in general very high ground, very 
much exposed to winter blasts,:}: and sheltered only by low 
stone walls. With quickset fencing and early sowing, I have 
no doubt but any quantity of wheat required might be pro- 
duced J but the country not being populous, and oat-bread in 

♦ Frequently omitted. — 5. 

+ The farmers hereabouts are (as you may judge from Mr. Pitt 
Review) scandalously backward, ignorant, selfish, and bigotted. — ^ 

X Wheat is seldom or never hurt by frosts, except in being thro 
out to the surface ; but its great enemy, wet, should be guar 
against, by rounding the butts, and giving sufficient slope in plou 
ing, and afterwards opening the furrow with a spade. ---6\ « - 
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jjieiienil use, the demand for wheat is not very great : its cul« 
^vationj however, as I understand, is increasing,* 

Sect. 2. — Broad-cast y Seedy and Produce. 

Th£ major part or bulk of the sowing business is done in 
the old broad-<rast way, though drilling is introduced, and has 
^tiade some progress. The general allowance of seed to an 
Kre in this way, is, of wheat, two bushels or a little mo^e : 
qS barley thr^ bushels ; of oats four to five bushel9 ; of 
.peas three bushels; and of beans, I believe, four bushels: 
the bushel of this county being in many places nine gallons 
and a half. The retprns or products vary ; but to be deemed 
a good fair ^crop, should be, of wheat, twenty-five bushelf 
per acre ; of barley thirty ^ of Oats thirty to forty ; of peas 
and beans various. Much greater quantities than the above 
kave been obtained in particular cases, and d bad crop full as 
/pften pves less. The largest well-authenticated produce of 
barley that Lknow of, was raised a few years since upon Ox* 
^py farm, near Wolverhampton, where from twenty statute 
acres of Und, sown broad-cast, Mr. Huskibson carried to 
market, twenty loads of threshed barley, each load sixty 
l;»ushels, and ea^h bushel nine gallons and a half,. besides the 
tail-end kept for his own use, which could not be. less than 
-diree suph bushels from every load; making sixty-three 
bushes per acre, of nine gallons and a half to the bushel, or 
near sevefity-fiv^ Winchester bushels per acre. This state- 
ment can be proved as a fact by the most unquestionable evi- 
' dence. Wheat has sojiietimes produced forty, and oats sixty 
such bushels per acre, 

Drill Husbandry. — ^The drill husbandry, as stated before, 

is fairly introduced, and has made some progress. I believe I 

* ^ ■ *■ 

* Partioilafly in the lordahips of Draycot in the Moori, Dilhorne, 
-and Caverswall, where not a stone wall, by way of fence, is to be seen ; 
w'here the tillage land produces excellent wheat and barley, as well as 
^bundant crops of potatoes, which essentially contribute to the com- 
^^rtabl^ support of many thousand manufacturers in Mr. Wedgwood's 
**««liive of commercial mdustry, the Potleiy. 
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contd name a dozen farmers who have drill machines, one 
half of which arfe within a few miles of Pendeford.- The 
machines used here do their work pretty well. There are two 
varieties of them» one invented by Cook^, or an imitation of 
his invention ; the other made under a patent granted to a 
person in Yorkshire, and sold here by Mr. Joseph Com* 
forth, machine maker, at five guineas each. The delivery 
of grain in this is effected by hollows or cavities, cut in a 
cylinder ; that of Cook's by ladles fixed in a cylinder. They 
either of them deliver several' rows at a time, and may, bo 
constructed to deliver the rows at any given distance ; they 
have been used for all ^rts of grain, but not generally ; 
sometimes iiainy weather obliging the owner to do part of his 
business broad-cast. The following account of drilling I have 
from gentlemen who have been in the habit of practising 
that method of sowing. 

The Rev. Mr. Dickenson, rector of Blymhill, says, " I 
'* have just introduced what seems to me a considerable im- 
<* prtovement of Mr. Cook's drilling machine : it sets the 
•* drills at the distance of seven inches ; an interval whith in 
♦< the culture of wheat and barley is far preferable 'to nine* 
** Mr. Shenstone of Standyford has, I believe, the . merit 
** of having planned the alteration, and gets the machines 
** fitted up : the price of one is about ten guineas, includ- 
** ing an allowance to Mr. Cook as patentee. It will drill 
** wheat upon the clover lay, and I do not entertain a doubt 
** of its superiority to broad-cast sowing, in light soils." 1 
^all just add, that I have had the pleasure of seeing two pieces 
of Mr. Dickenson's drilled barley, but 6f not think it su- 
perior to what might bave been expected from broad-casss 
sowing. 

I have received the following account from Mr. Higgs 
Cronkhall, near Wolverhampton. 

*^ I have been in the practice of drilling grain by a m^ 
" chine for the last five years. I began with two acres cz 
'* barley upon a wheat stubble of the preceding year, S 
*^ 1790. A wet spring succeeding, filled my ground wi"^ 
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^' ^mmetis ; but by hoeing in June following, I had wher a 
^^ Isetter crop than broad-cast, in the same field ; which gave 
^' jme hopes that if ever I should understand properly the 
'' cJriU mode it might answer my end. About the Michael- 
'* mmas following, I sowed six acres of wheat with thedrilt, 
** ^nd in the spring of 1791, two acres of peas and two 
^* sftcres of oats on a clover lay ; as also five acres of barley 
'* safter wheat stubble : the wheat was part cm barley and 
^' ;part on peas stubble. The wheat crop after barley was 
** ' 'ivery indifferent, but that after peas, though in the same 
^ 'field, very great, being thirty-eight strikes per acre, at 
•thirty-eight quarts to the strike, which is equal to upwards 
^ forty-five strikes Winchester, The oats were very in- 
different, but the peas produced a great crop, fifty strikes 
of our measure per acre. The barley also amounted to 
ijfty strikes of my measure per acre. I have still pursued 
Jihe drill mode in preference to broad-cast, where I can 
liave an opportunity -of hoeing ; or where the ground has 
been made very fine by spring ploughing, even if I cannot 
hoe, as when I sow my spring grass seeds ; but the greatest 
improvement I have made by drilling has been on an old 
lay turf, particularly in one instance of ten acres. I 
ploughed the ground in Octpber, 1792, and drilled it with 
wheat: it was ploughed with a flay plough,* and no ma- 
nure was used. In the April following it was hoed with 
a hand-hoe, for which I paid threp shillings per acre, and 
beer. The field produced two hundred and ninety strikes, 
of thirty-eight quarts to the strike. I am now making a 
' turnip fallow of the same field : it is a deep mixed soil, 
' rather inclining to a light soil. The ground which I 
' reconunend for drilling, is a good deep soil, rather light, 
" and free from very long, roots; but the cleaner. the soil 
V shall be, as in all other husbandry, the better will it be 
^ for the crop. Before I sow my wheat I steep it one night 
in a bHne of salt and wat6r, mixed up until it will bear to 

*■ See Implements of Husbandry. 
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^^ egg new laid, which, I think, preserves my wheat from 
^^ the smut. If afterwards used for drilling, it ^ould be 
*^ spread on a floor to be dried before it is used, to prevent 
'< it itotpL sticking together,and should not be dried with lime, 
f^ as in the common broad-cast way. 

^' There are four farmers within one mile of me, that use 
'< the drill machine ; and all their drilled crops now growing 
f* look better and much preferable to their broad-cast: bat 
** speaking for myself, I give the preference to drilling, which 
** will be seen by the following account of my crops, now 
'* growing as under, and in which the drilled look far better 
M than the broad-cast. In short, the drill has far exceeded 
*^ the broad-cast each year I have used it, besides leaving my 
'* land, where I can hoe it, cleaner from weeds, 

CROPS OF THE. PRESENT YEAR, 1794. 



Wheat 
Barley 
Peas 
Oats 



Total 



DrUIed 


Broad -cast. 


acres. 


^ acres. 


18 


r 7 


17 


- I 


9 





— «* 


' 3 


u 


1 

II 




Total 55 acres." 



I shall just observe, that Mr. Higgs's arable land is gene- 
rally a, good, deep light loam^ and that other farmers who 
have tridd the drill machine, generally speak in favour of the 
practice. * 

Respecting the advantages of drilling, and its superiorky 
to broad-cast sowing, the following advantages are- obvious: 
I . The vacant spaces between the rows can be much easier 
cleaned by the^hoe, than between. the plants in broad-cast 
sowing. 2. The seed is laid in at a more proper and equal 
depth than by the harrows ; and 3. A saving of seed may be 
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effected of, I believe, one-fourth of the whole. In some 
other respects, theoretically considered, the broad-cast sowing 
should seem to have the advantage. For i. The young 
plants promiscuously disposed .will have a less distance to 
draw their nourishment, and will occupy the whole extent 
beneath the surface with less effort, and with shorter root 
fibres, than when crowded in rows with open spaces between. 
24 The broad-cast sowing is rather more simple and easy in 
operation, and less liable to be obstructed by change, of 
weather, or showers. 3. In the case of sowing grass seeds 
xvith barley, which is or should be always practised, the ad- 
vantage of hoeing is lost ; and in the steeping of wheat for 
sowing, the drying with lime is lost ; in which probably a gireat 
part of the health of the operation consists ; apd the drying ^ 
by spreading the seed on a floor, seems tedious, and a work of 
time. It is further to be observed, that for land to be fit for 
drilling, it should be clean from root- weeds, and in a fine state 
of culture. I have heard a very sensible experienced broad* 
cast farmer remark, that when his land is in that state, he can 
. do anything with it, or get a good crop in any way. I have 
just further to remark, that I did some years back attempt 
the drill system, with a view of ascertaining how far foul 
land, or such as wanted fallowing, could be cleaned by 
hoeing between the rows, hoping there might be a possibi- 
^Uty of precluding the necessity of sumnier fallowing ; but 
■'lot succeeding to my mind in this particular, I declined the 
P'^ctice. I would not wish by any means to be under- 
stood to have the least wish to discountenance the attempts 
^* <^thers,-as I consider the practice of drilling and hoeing 
"^ fields in a goo. I style as a very neat mode of culture ; 
^*icl he must always be esteemed an improver of the agri- 
^**lture of his country, who shall obviate the difficulties at- 
^^ding the drill, and the objections to it, so as to render it 
*^ ^tiore general ufility to the united kingdoms. 
.^^r. Miller, Dunstall, is a friend to the drill husbandry, 
*itch he practises on a considerable scale. He has some 
'^^'Icy this season which promises to be an excellent crop :' 
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it is but justice, however, to remark, that thd broad-cast tn 

the same field is equally good. 

Seedtime and Harvest, — ^The seed time in this €oaHCL.vun- 
ty commences in March, and should always be finished J in< 
April ; but sometimes in Some places hangs on throu gha. W h a 
great part of May. The hay harvest is from the niiddle - ^ of 
June to the end of July. Corn harvest is in August ai^^ and 
September ; but in some early seasons peas, oats, andbarU .ZT^ley, 
have been harvested about the end of July. 

Steeping of Seed* — ^The steeping or pickling of seed whsrfbeat 
previous to sowing, is pretty generally practised here, ^ and 
Its propriety established by the most weighty of all art ^-^argun 
ments, namely ,'iby the most decisive experimental proofaT^^s of 
its good eflfect in preventing the smut. Various ways 9rt 

used. That most generally approved is, to immerse the 

wheat in a brine of salt and water, or urine, mixed up str — ong 
enough to swim a new-laid egg ; and then stirring it v-^-veU 
up, to skim off whatever swims on the surface ; and a-"rfer 
taking it out, or letting off the brine, to dry it with quick If me 
to a state for sawing. In this process the hydrostatical im- 
provement of the seed is evident, by separating from it e\r«x"y 
seed and grain deficient in specific gravity ; and I have neX^^ 
known or heard a well-authenticated instance of its faili^ ^^ 
in completely preventing the smut; a disease in wheat v^rhi ^^^ 
whoever is well acquainted with, must think serious indi 
The ingredients here used carry with them the idea of heal 
and are worth all the expence and labour as manurci* 

^^A.— The weeds to which arable land is subject, a: 
great plague to thcf plough farmer, and it is chiefly to tJ* 
predominance that the necessity of summer fallowing ig _ 
be attributed. The following are the principal weeds t"^^^* 
the plough land of this county is most subject to, in wha.^^— -^^ 
those before enumerated as pasture weeds are omitted. 

I. Couch grass, called here sqiiitch^ that plague and 
to arable cultivation. The term squitch signifies the root 

* Another great advanitage attending this practice, is gair-^^^*^^ 
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jperennial grasses ; of no one particular, but of sevetal sorti ; 
particularly the bent grasses fagrostis^sj^ the dog's grass (tfi^ 
tkum ripens Jy creeping soft grass (hokus mdilisj, tall oat 
gn»s/dnviftf elatiorjy and some others.* The roots of thbst 
are sometimes so interwoven with the soil in hard tilled worn 
<mt land, as to f6rm a perfect mat, and to choke the plough : 
they abound tnost in light and mixed soils, and are only to be 
destit>yed by repeated summer ploughings, or by forking 
them out and burning them. 

a. Coltsfoot (tumlagofarfara)y very apt to abound in hard 
tilled land. Lord Hawke informed me at the Board of 
Agriculture, ** that the only time to destroy this weed is by 
" cutting it up in those months when it begins to throw its 
*' flower ; at which time, if so cut, it will bleed to tjeath."t 
These months are February or March. Neglected at this 
time, it will soon after ripen its seed, which, f\irnished by 
natnre with feathers or wings, flies all over the country, and 
therefore establishes itself very quickly on banks of earth 
ivewly thrown up. This weed may be considerably, weak- 
ened by repeated summer ploughings, and may then, for'the 
^eatest part, be weeded out, as the ground is thus rendered 
ight- 

3. Common or way thistle, cursed thistle, or saw wort 
^serratula arvenshj^ growing everywhere, may be weakened 
by good tillage and weeding, but not totally destroyed. 
7his weed seems almost naturally produced by the soil, in 
:ronsequence of the curse, " thorns also and thistles shall it 
' * bring forth unto thee ;" yet doubtless, strictly speaking, 
produced only from its numerous fibrous roots, which are 
strictly perennial, and from its more numerous seeds, which 
i^e feathered, and can fly to any distance with the wind. 

^ndering the grain too nauseous for grubs and other insects, and p^r- 
^ps for some small birds. — 6\ 

• These roots (particularly the bulbous kind) breed and encourage 
''^uious destructive grubs, worms and other insects: there cannpt 
:^refore be too much pains to destroy them.— S. 

t The root creeps under the surface amassingly fast, nothing, there- 
^re, ihort of jA* radical cure, will be found sumciefit for this evii.«-«5\ 
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This plant cstn only be enaidicated by universal agreement 
cut it up before it shall seed. 

4, Charlock^ or chadlock. The yellow-flowered weef 
termed chadlock by the farmer^ is not one individual,- butr 
three separate and distiQCt plants, each species more or less 
abounding in different places. They are as follow : i.* the 
rOughJeaved chadlock, or wild mustSLrd ^fsinapis ntgra^\ 

2. the snaootb-leaved or wild rape (hrassica napusj ; and 

3. the rough-leaved wild radish, with white flowers (rapha- 
nus raphanistrumj. These plants are all annuals, produced 
entirely from seeds, which they bear in great abundance, ancf 
which seeds will lie in a clod as safe as in a granary, and ve-^ 
getate at the end of twenty years, when ploughed up and ex-^ 
posed to moisture. These intruders are only to be extirpatec^ 
by ploughing them under when the field is fallow, or by 
weeding them out of the crop before their seed shall have 
been ripened ; for if suffered to perfect and shed their seed, 
each single plant will produce an hundred ; the fanner 
should therefore carefully prevent this by weeding or heeingf 
them out in time. 

** One year's seeding makes seven years weeding,"J[s an 
apophthegm which should be strongly imprinted in the far* 
mer's memory. The increase of the above and some other o( 
our field weeds, when they are permitted to shed their seed, rs 
beyond all calculation. 

. 5. Ivy-leaved speed wel fverom'cd hederifoUaJ^ sometimes 
very much abounding amongst wheat very early in the spring,- 
but seeding and leaving the ground early, and perhaps hot* 
much injuring the crop, would probably be best destroyed 
by working and pulverizing the fallows very early in thd 
season, which would occasion the seeds to vegetate, and thff 
plant would be destroyed by ploughing it under, withotit 
giving it time to perfect its seeds. 

6. White, darnel //^//wm temulentum) is produced from 
seed sown from wheat, to prevent which great care should 
be taken. This weed is extremely prolific, and very injarious 
to a wheat crop when growing, and to its- value at market : 



« R;^^ ^ ^^^nimon in ur^ii ^ ^ ^'^^ straw or ^^^ 



* 
itr 

n 



,^^3. Bladder chamni " '* "'^^''^ 

***»» to sow this »5 7f""*^''%*7 r . 
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plant so abundant, as to be very injurious to a wheat crop . 
strong moist land. 

17. Dead nettle flamiuM purpureumj; abounding ^sooc 
times, and on some lands, in wet seasons. 
-18. Bugle fajugareptansj'y Common in wet- seasons. 

19. Shepherd's purse (ihlaspi^bursa'-pustorisjf welLkiKn 
sometimes as a troublesome weed. 

20. Fumitory /yumaria qfficirraJis J ; abounding sometin] 
on land in fine tillage, but not very pernicious. , 

21. Tare (ervum tetraspermumj \^^ terrible enemy to 
wheat crop where it abounds. Care should be taken 
purge land intended for wheat, of this plant, by fallowii 
and repeatedly ploughing and harrowing fine, all land sul 
ject to it previous to sowing the wheat. The seeds are go< 
food for pigeons and poultry. 

22. Groundsel ( sinecio vulgaris J \ a garden weed, but n 
uncommon in cornfields in a good soil. It should l>e d 
stroyed previous to shedding , its seed, by weeding out < 
ploughing under : its seeds ripen rapidly, and fly over 
country by the wind. It abounds in the hop grounds ; 
Kent, and is considered there as ^ sign of land in go< 
condition. 

23. Corn marigold (chrysanthemum segetumj; sc^netim 
very troublesome and injurious to a crop. 

24. Stinking chamomile or may- weed (anihemis cotulaj 
a disagreeable and troublesome w^ed. 

25. Knapweed, or blue buttons (^ehtaurea^s of sorts )\ xa 
easily prevented or destroyed on some lands. 

26. Corn horsetail fequisetum arvensisj ; a hardy perei 
nial root weed, not easily destroyed. 

27. Female fern (pteris aquilina) abounds most in vei 
dry, sandy land. , ' 

Summer fallowing well managed has a tencjency to ei 
tirpate all sorts of weeds ; for the pulverizing of the soil b 
frequent ploughings and harrowings, combined with th^ el 
fects of dews^ showers, and the solar warmth, disposes tl 
seeds, roots, and prolific principles of all plants to vegetation 
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irhiph vegetatioQ being effected, and the young plant in a 
growing state, it is completely destroyed by the next pIou^<> 
fng; this several times repeated, purges the land of weeds, 
aad its^ whole vegetative force is in consequence directed to 
the support of the particular v^table whose seed is thrown 
in by the cultivator ; or should a few wfeeds remain unde- 

stroyedj they are to be drawn out, or out up by weeding. 
U^pon these considerations are founded two very obvious and 

just principle^ of practical agriculture, viz. i. the necessity 

oF fiununer fallowing foul land ; 2. the propriety of being 

vecy careful in the choice of seed. 



chAp. viii. 



GRASS. 

Sect. i. — Natural Meadows and Pastures. 

^HE natural situation of meadow and pasture land, is on 
^'^Q sloping sides of vales, where the sediment of water from 
^^ 'upland has for numberless ages been accumulating and 
^'^CTieasing the soil ; and the stagnant water, for an equal 
"^^gth of time, has in the lower parts accumulated the in- 
^^^asing roots of aquatic vegetables into regular beds or stra- 
^<iis of peat ; by the complete drainage of such peat a fer** 
^''^^iitation is brought on, and its surface is converted into 
^^table mould, which by top-dressing, consolidating by 
'^ling, and the other operations of agriculture, is rendered 
P^X^ctiVe of grassj and becomes meadow -land ; as by these 
donai, the vegetable matter of the peat (which before 

Ls.in an- inert state) is brought into action, and an improv- 
er peat moss, in length- of time^ becomes valuable meadow 

part of a' vale which is composed of sediment of 

F z 
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water brought from the uplands, is, however,, genttftll/ 
richer, and produces herbage of a better staple,' than tftat 
whose origin is from decayed aquatic vegetables. Some of 
the richest meadow land in this county, or in the kingdom^ 
has originated from the sediment brought thither by water 
accumulating and increasing {rom the beginning of time. 

It may be ranked amongst the bountifol dispensations' of 
providence, that this kind of land, though generally unfit for 
corn or cuhivation, is of all others thfr most productive of 
grass and hay ; yielding sustenance for cattle throuj^' the 
summer and the winter, and producing an everlastihg source 
of manure for the improvement of the adjoining uplaiid. In 
all cases of extensive inclosures, the improvement of the vale 
land, or that formed by nature for meadow and pasture^ 
should be first attended to. 

The low lands adjbining all our fivers and brooks, come 
naturally under this head of meadows and pastures, as well 
as considerable tracts of flat land, which, by the backing on 
of water in former times, have acquired a stratum of peat on 
their surface. 

Considerable tracts of meadow land, lying near the larger 
brooks and rivers, are improved and kept in sufficient heart 
by the natural overflow of the streams ', but this advaiitage 
is enjoyed at the risk of having the whole crop occasionaUy 
swept away by untimely floods^ a misfortune too, which^ oc- 
curs pretty frequently. 

The fertile meadows on the banks of the 'Dove are an ob- 
ject considerably .interesting. This river, which separates- 
for many miles the counties of Staffordiand Derby, irises from 
springs under the liniestone hills of the Moorlands and.the 
Peak ; and at times receives an amazing kldition from tor- 
rents rushing down those hills after heavy <rains or the melt- 
ing of snow. Its channel has a great declivity, and in many 
places this river comes tumbling over the rocks in cascades ; 
and in its greatest swell pushes on with great rapidity, 
which continues to below Rocester, where the water has a 
greyish cast, apparent to the eye, from its being impregnatql 
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calcareous earth, to which undoubtedly thay be attri- 
buted the extraiordinary fertility of its banks. For after re- 
- ceiving the Chumet, a considerable stres^m from a part of 
the Moorlands, not. abounding with limestone, its water 
becomes diluted ; and although its banks still continue ex- 
cellent, yet they yisibly decline in richness, and the extra- 
x)rdinary fertility ceases. Immense quantities of limestone 
«i% found both on the banks and in the channel of the Dove, 
in the first part of its course : this linoestone has fallen in 
length of time from precipices, which overhang the river. 
Th^ fertility of laiid on the upper parts of this river, about 
and above Rocester, is, and always has been proverbial, 
^< as rich as Dove;" being an epithet applied to any spot 
highly forced.* This land has a perpetual verdure, and the 
spring-floods of this river are very gratifying to the land- 
occupters, who have this proverb, *' in April Dove*s flood 
** is worth a king's good." It is also said of Dove banks 
in spring, that a stick laid down there over-night shall hot 
be found next morning for grass. It is very certain this 
river fertilizes its banks like another Nile ; but sometimes 
rises so high in twelve hours as to carry off sheep and cattle, 
to the great alarm of the inhabitants, and in as few hours 
abates, and returns again within its own channel. Below 
• Rocester, where this river receives the Churnet, the plain 
'preads very wide, and continues so with variations to below 
Uttoxeter: the plain here on either side the river is com- 
posed of deep rich mellow loam, impregnated with, if not 
^'^liblly formed of, a rich sediment of 'mud and calcareous 
^axth. The herbage is very -fine, without any mixture of 
rushes or aquatic plants. The grasses are of the common 
■^ts : but the foxtail, the vernal-grass, the poa*s, the dog's- 
^^^I» and the meadow iromus's predominate. It contains 
**»o rib-grass, meadow and white clover, upright crowfoot, 
*>^d the conunon herbage of other meadows : nbt without a 

I 

"* 'Xhe &nners are accustomrd to say, that it is scarce possible 
^ ^vcr-stock a few acres of Dove land. — Rtv, Stcbbing Shaw. 
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mixture of the cursed or common thistle, or siw^wott^ 
(serratula arvittsiSf) so common in every soil and ckmntiy. 
The plain within reach of the floods of Dove, extends in 
some places to near a mile in breadth, particularly opposite 
Uttoxeter, and amounts to several thousand acres, almott 
entirely pastured with cows, sheep, aiid some horses ; very 
little of it being mown for hay. The uncertainty and sud^ 
denness of the floods make the risk of hay too great. Tho 
rent of the Doye land- generally rises .to near forty shillings 
per acre; and I was informed by an eminent grazier '6i^ the 
spot, that were it not for the inconvenience of floods, tljie 
land equally rich as at present, would be worth ten shillings 
per acre more, even for grazing : as it sometimes requires 
a sharp look-out to preserve the stock from drowning, even 
when there has been little or no rain on the spot. A sudden 
rjdn or melting of the s^ow on the Moorland or I^Bak hills 
is sufficient to Inundate large breadths of land near this 
river: as the declivity or fall is great, the swell of water is 
sudden, but soon over, and 'the largest floods continue 1>ut ^ 
few hours. It is to be remembered, however, that the ex- 
traordinary fertility of these lands is owing to this circum- 
stance, however complained of as an inconvenience. 

The most remarkable wild or native plants, that I noticedl 
growing near tlie DcJve, were, " ' 

1. Wild rape [brassica napus) ; as luxuriant as any I ey«p 
s^w cultivated. 

2. Tansy (tanacetum vulgaris.) 

3. Water mustard {erisymum barbare(i.) . 

4. Butterburr [tussilago petasites,) 

5. Jack by the hedge [erisymufn alltarta.) 

6. Hemlock {f^«/«w maculatum.) 

7. Figwort, or water betony [scrophul&ria aquatica.) 

' The following is a list of our principal spontaneous pas- 
ture and meadow herbage, in which each species Is placed 
in rank according to the writer's conception of its merit ; 
but ^ch superiority being mattei^ of opinion, may possibly 
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be vsuried and otherwise deckled by future experience and 
observation* 

I. Meadow grasses {poafratemis ei trivialis.) 
2.* Annual meadow grass {foa annue^) a sweet and fine 
grass, but not very productive, might with propriety be termed 
fu^ quadrans armuaj as it will produce and reproduce itself by 
its own seed four times a year. Could the seed be procured 
insufficient quantities, it is certainly well worthy of cultiva- 
tion, producing in quick succession an infinity of blades .of 
grass, and being a svreet and fine pasturage. 

3. Mcsticfw fescue (/estuca pra/ensts,) 

4. Foxtail grass {aloptcurus pratensis et agrestis,) 
5* Soft grass (baUus kmatus.) 

. 6. Dog*s->tail grasses [cynosurus- cristatus^et echinatus.) 

7. Vernal grass {anihoxanthum odoraHim;) fine, sweet, 
and early, but not very productive. 

8. Rough cocksfoot grass t [dactvlus glomeratus ;) cosLX^t 
but very productive » and by some much esteemed ; pro- 
bably makes good hay intermixed with the other finer 
grasses. 

9. Water meadow gra^ {poa aquatica) giNDws very tall, 
to six feet high and upwards, extremely productive ; very 
common by the sides of streams, in hedges, and sometimes 
in pretty broad /patches on water meadows. Mr. Curtis 
informs me this grass is cultivated in the Isle of Ely, and it 
is probably well^ worthy of attention in proper simations. 

10. Reed canary grass {phalaris arundiriacea^) rather finer 
than the last, but stalky, very tall and productive, equally 
common, or rather more so than\the last; in the province 
of Scandia, they mow it twice a year ; and their cattle eat 
it: Linnaeus. It is probably worthy of cultivation in some 

• « Or Sufiblk grass ; tfiis seeds* three, or fouj- times a year, after 
«< which the old root dies.*'> " 



t^ ^l At this grass vegetates much quicker, and in much greater 
luzuiiance than any other on dry land, and. is eagerly eaten by all 
sorts of cattle when young, it might ^tiswer to cultivate a flat of 
ground with it to be cut fSe green food, and if kept in good heart 
would bear mowing three tiroes ia the seasont "— ^» 
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situations: a variety 'of thisgrass^ with beautifiiHy striped 
leaves, is cultivated in our gardens ; under the name of 
painted lady grass, or ladies traces. 

1 1 . Meadow oat -grass [avena fratensis.) 

The above grasses are ceitainly adl well worthy of trial ia 
cultivation ; the following also are conunqn in meadows and 
pastures, 

12. Bent grasses of sorts [agrostis^Sj principally the €€ipil^ 
laris alha.it sfohnifera,) These, though valuable in miiadows, ^ 
are very noxious and troublesome in arable land, being the 
basis of that curse to the plough farmer, die black, or beg-j 
garly, coiich or squitch grass. These grasses are so hardy ,1 
that they will grow in any soil, moist or dry ; and the more 
land is run out, beggared, or impoverished by hard tillage^ 
the more they will run in the' root and abound, 

13. Tall oat grass (avena elatier)^ This, though a trou* 
blesome weed in arable land, (being the knobby or bulbous- 
rooted couch grass) js yet probably worthy of cultivation in 
meadows, being very hardy, productive, and flourishing in 
all seasons ; it ma^es good hay intermixed with other finer 
grasses. 

14. Dogs couch, or squitch grass [trittcum repent and 
caninum) S, not very common in meadows and pastures^ 
but chiefly abounding in gardens and hedges. The commoii 
:^quitch g^rass of arable lands has been oft^n erroneously 
called by this name, 

15. Flote grass [festuca fluitans)\ generally growing in 
water, it is a sweet and good herbage, and very productive. 
Many a poor o\i horse has been bogged in searching for this 
grass, of which they are remarkably fond. Remark of a bo- 
tanical friend : geese are very fond of the seeds of this grass,, 
and well know where to look for them, an^ ducks more 
so ; it is difficult to collect the seeds, or they would be very 
valuable on ijiany acfcouhts.r— rj. 

16. Water hair grass [aira aquattca) ; generally grows in 
water, and is common' here ; it exceeds all the other grasses 
and most of our native plants, in ^ palatable sweetness^ 
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aetrly resembling liquorice;- cows are very fond. of it, 
horses and sheep eat it. 

The other most common grasses are, , Timothy grass 
{phleutn pratense), hair grass (aira caspitosa), qualce grass 
{itiza tmdia)i brome grass [bromus erfctus, arvensisf it sie-^ 
riiis)^ meadow barley grass (b9rdeum pratense)^ creeping soft 
grass {holcus mollis) : also in wet, boggy, or. swampy ^itua** 
tions, various sorts of seg grasses, provinciaily hard grass, 
iron grass, carnation grass, {carex's) : these, upon dnuning 
and top-dressing their native bogs, generally give way to the 
more valuable grasses. 

The other principal meadow herbage, valuable for hay 
and pasturage, is, i. The meadow or cow clover (a variety 
of the trifoliutn pratense) \ the seed of which is professed to ' 
be sold under the name of cow grass. 

2. Long-leaved perennial clover (marl grass of Hudson,* 
trifoltum fl^xuosum) ; common in hedges and ditch banks in 
the clayey soil in the parish of Blymhill. Being perennial, 
and growing spontaneously in strong soils, the Rev. Mr. 
Dickenson highly reconmiends the cultivation of it in such 
soils mixed with common clover and ray grass. This plant 
is also common here upon mixt gravelly loam, sometimes in 
shady, and sometimes i;a open situations ; but having a dis- 
position naturally to propagate itself by running in the root, 
I am afraid its seed- will not ripen in sufficient quantity for 

amy considerable scale of cultivation : the attempt of raising 

its seed is, however, well worth making. 
. 3. Trailing trefoil (trifolium procumbens\\ a sweet, fine, 

4dnd good herbage. 

4. Bird's foot trefoil {lotus corniculatus) \ in all situations, 

«>pen and shady, moist and dry, apparently worthy of culti-* 



* {Tri/otitm angMstifolium) Mr. Sneyd: if this' clover had the ad* 
vantage of tillage, it would b^ nearly as profitable as lucerae in thf 
|)road-cast cultivation, on account of the length and succulence of its 
%t^lksy and would last mitch longer in the ground than any other do* 
ver, except the white, which spreads itself by its runners.-r-^* . 
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yation..' A single attempt of mine to raise a gaideh^bed 
failed ; the seed of my own gathering never- vegetated. • 

5* Perennial tufted vetch {vicia cracca) \ excellent jpiaslu- 
laj^^ and a g09d mixture in hay ; not uncommon in hedges 
tod meadows ; highly worth)K of cultivation. This peinii* 
nial Ystdi is distinguished from the common amiuals by its 
long fruit stalk, upon which (hd flowers and pods are sup^ 
ported at a distajice from the stem; whereas those of the 
annuals are short and close to the stalk. ^ 

"6. Meadow vetchling [lathyrua^ pratensis) \. in hedges and 
meadows; conunon. For the cultivation of this plant a ' 
prcftniumhas been ofier^^d, I believe, by the Bath Agricii!- 
1;ure Society; yet there is reason to think that cattle are not 
fond of ity I having often observed it untouched on the hedg&» 
side of a stocked pasture: it is probably most proper'as a 
mixture in grasses for hay^ and possibly eaten by catUe mixed 
with grasses. 

. 7. Meadow burnct * [sanguitorba ^ffianalisY; . common and 
plentiful" in some meadows ;• also growing very luxuriantly 
in ipold and very popr wet upland, panicularly on fientley 
estate near Walsall, and between Walsall Wood and Can- 
nock Heath.: a hint from nature that it should be cultivated 
on such land, as it certainly should, if its seed can be pre- 
3crved in sufficient quantity. 

8. Meadow sweet [spiraa ulmaria) ; coarse, but not dis* ' 
esteemed by some.. The farina or dust of the ripe blossoms 
of this plant, which is veiy abundant, is also, I have been 
told, an excellent styptic, and has been used with great sue-, 
cess in stopping hemorrhages. 

9. Cow weed {charophyllum sylvestre) ; has an uncouth 
and weed-like appearance, resembling hemlock, but paler in 
colout ; is very common in some meadows and pastures, and 
has been used as a pot herb, according to Curtis. Cows are 
so fond of it, that when a pasture is overrun with it, as is 
often jdie case about Dudley, they always turn them in to eat 

* So named from its styptic quality.—^. 



/ 
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ftupy as observed by Mr. Wainwright, in Withering^ Bo- 
tany* It is very common about Wolvechampton and Wed-> 
iiesfield* Cows e^t it greedily, and, I believe^ it is whole-r 
jBomefor them* 

lOf Meadow sorrel [rumex aatosa) ; common in meklows. 
All sorts of cattle eat it, and I doubt not that its acid is grato» 
All and vjrholcsome to them^^and I believe it to be good her- 
bage. 

II. To these I shall add the crowfoots [ranuneulus's)j9(h 
very airyndant in our Meadows and pastures, and which, 
though in themselves so acrid and pungent, are notwith- 
standing roost certainly a grateful and desirable admixture* 
Tliey seem hitended as seasoners a'nd correctors, and to be 
adapted to uses^in the animal economy similar to that of salt, 
inustard, pepper,' and vinegar a| our tables ; to correct the 
flatulent or putrid qualities of the more palatable and luxu- 
riant dishes on the great table of nature. It is said^in Wi- 
Aering's Botany of- the ranunculus acrtSj* that ** cows and 
*^ horses leave this plant untouched, though their pasture b« 
■f* ever so bare." I believe this to be only true of the flower 
stem, or when there is not a suflicient admixture of other 
piore palatable herbage^ 

The following I consider as neutral plants, or such as are 
neither worthy the farmer's attention to encourage their 
growth, nor his efforts to destroy r the foliage of many of 
*hem is eaten by cattle without injury, either green or in hay, 
fcn common with other herbage. 

1 . Dandelion* [kontodon taraxacum) ; very common ; con- 
^derably diuretic ; has probably a good effect upon cattle, 
from that quality, at their" first going tg grass. 

2. Daisy [bellis perennis). 

3. Daflbdil [narcissus pseudo-narcissus). 

4. }iaLrAt\\f^n^lshhyncm\h[hyaeinthusnonseHptus). 



■* It is excdlent when made hay of, with' grasses and other 
|>lant8.'— iS. 

* The yellow goats beard (tragopogon pratenst) has ^iioilar quali* 
ties —5. 
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. 5. Fritillary {fritiUdria ^Mekagris). This very curious 
and rare flower, adorns in great profusion some meadows 
about one mile from Blymhilly in the parish of Whe^ten*- 
AstoUy as observed to m^ by the Rev. Mr. Dickenson. . 

6. Cowslip {primula verts). 

7. Prihirose {primula vulgaris). 

8. Lady-smocks, several sorts {cardumines) ; pxincipalTy 
the pratensis and birsuta; the foliage probably wholesome 
food, and good in hay. — S. 

9. Wood or meadow anemone {anem.-^ne nemorosa) ; very 
conunon here in meadows ; the flowers fold tip in a cUii- 
ous manner against rain; the whole plant is acrid: when 
sheep that are unaccustomed to it eat it, it brings on a bloody 
flux> as ob^tved in Withering'^ Botany. 

10. Goose grass {gallium, palustre et uligimium) caUed goose 
grass, from geese being very fond of tlwjm.-^^y* 

ti. Bistort {polygonum bisiorta) ; common in moist mea- 
dows ; also in very high pasture ground at £ssingt(m, in the 
parish of Bushbury. The root is one of the strongest vege- 
table astringents, as Withering informs us. If it would tai^ 
leather it Would be worthy of cultivation, the root being> 
productive, and the species prolific. This plant in some 
places wholly occupies large patches of ground, to th^ ixyury 
of better hei^bage, 

12. Cinquef oils {potetttillaverna et reptans). 

13. Meadow rue {thalictrum flavum) ; in a meadow q© my 
farm in considerable quantity. 

14. Valerian {Valeriana officinalis).. 

15. Orchis's, several sorts. 

a 6. Meadow boot (ra//i^tf /«/^j/r/j). 

17. IjZ^xqs Ta2ini\Q {alchemilla vulgarii). 

18. Yarrow {achiilea millefolium). Sheep and cattle eat 
it, and it is recommended for cultivation on poor land, by 
Anderson. 

19.. Restharrow {qhonis arvensis) ; rather to be extirpated 
than encouraged, though cattle will eat it when young, and 
it is very productive. The roots of it are very troublesome 
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in arable land, being strongs and almost stepping the plough. 
In some of the chalk counties I haVe observed a worse kind 
itill, viz, the prickly, thorny, or spiny restharrow (ononis spi» 
nosa), but I have never found any in Staffordshire except the 
smooth plant first named. 

20. Yellow rattle [rhinanthus crista galli), called also 
penny grass, from the flat round shape of the seeds, which 
are very nutritive. — S. 

21. Red rattle or louse wort {pidicularis syhatica). This 
should rather have been classed amongst weeds or noxious 
plants, as Withering says of it, that if the^iealthiest flock of 
sheep be fed with it, they become scabby and scurvy in a 
short time, the wool g^ts loose, and they will be overrun by 
vermin : it is, doubtless, a bad plant, but may be weakened 
or destroyed by draining the land. 

22. Eyebright [euphrasia officinalis et odontites), 

23. Feronica'Sy several sorts. 

24. PurgLtig fi^Ji (linum catharticum), 

25. Centaury (Chironia centaurium), 

26. White saxifrage [saxifraga granulata) ; on meadows 
in the Moorlands. 

These are the most common ; many others are omitted. 
Some of them h^ve their known uses ; to others no'attention 
is paid, but what they claim from the beauty of their flow- 
ers \ and, perhaps, as Dr. Withering has obser\'ed, a display 
of beauty may have been, in some measure, the design of the 
great Creator. 

Weeds, cht noxious plants, common in pasture and mea- 
dow land,, which the farmer's industry should be employed 
in destroying and extirpating are, 

I. Dock [rumex crispus) ; to be destroyed only by perseve- 
rance in rooting up. '' ^ ' 

•2. Thistles of sort? [carduus's), particularly the lanceola- 
. tus palustrts and pratensis : they should be cut off within the 
ground, or rooted up. 

. 3. Nap weed [centaurea nigra et scabiosa) should be rooted 
or cut up, being useless and unsightly. 
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'4* Rjun$on8(tf//fV/»«rji;fi^)y meadows at Hdrsebtookandl 
elsewhercy^^ives a gailick flavour to milk. 

5. .Goose tansy, silver weed, or feathered cihqueft»I 
{ffitentilla lanstrina) \ common in many pastures, but gene-^ 
rally untouched by cattle \ should therefore be extirpated to 
make room for better herbage. 

6^ Rushes of sorts (juncus's) ; a sure indicatidn of stagnant 
water, and that the land wants draining. 

7. White dead nettle [lamium alba). 

;8. Hogweed,* or cow parsnip [heraeleum). This plant 
(Variety 2. the angustifolium) is very abundant in an upland 
mowing meadow, near Dudley Castle ; and though I be« 
lieve cattle will eat it without injury, yet it is certainly top 
' coarsjS- i^nd weed-like to be suffered to abound in ,well mA-* 
naged land. ' * * 

9. 'S^iM Qzrxot [daucus carota). 

10. 'Do^sTQ&xctiry [Mercurialis perermis) \ very common 
in the sides of hedges. Withering's Botany says this plant 
\% noxious to sheep ; which if true, some pains should be be-* 
stowed invits extirpation. 

1 1 . The common, cursed, or way thistle [serratula arveft^ 
sis) ; everywhere. 

The leading features of improvement to be effected by 
agriculture upon meadow and pasture land seems to be, 

1. By draining of all boggy, swampy, and morassy spots, 
either by open or hollow drains. 

2. By improving the herbage where rough and coarse, 
either by weeding and top-dressing, or by pulverizing and 
seeding down with a judicious selection of proper seeds, and 
laying the surface in a form and disposition to clear itself of 
surface water, and receive future improvement. 

3. By extending as much as possible the practice of irri* 



* A good plant for neat beasts, which they are very fond of whea 
cut young. If this plant had the advantage of tillage it would -answer 
well to the fanner, and would bear cutting two or three times in the 
season.- 
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giding the imrface of all land capable of that impr^veiaenty 
with water judiciously applied, and properly uken off. - 

4. By top-dressing with the most ameliorating manures 
thatcah be procured. ^ , 

5. By stocking at proper times, and with a properly mix- 
ed stock ; by which management the herbage being cipaely 
bitten will be kept fine, and the surface not being trodden in 
ox poached upon will be kept i^egular. There are few spots 
so barren or ungrateful which by this mode will not be made 
useful meadow and pasture land. Considerable attention is 
at present paid to these subjects by many spirited and judi- 

''cious managers ; and a more general attention to these par- 
ticulars, would doubtless be productive of the most beneficial 
consequences. 

To these may ie added, the use of heavy rollers drawn at 

times over^the land, particularly in the spring season, by 

vvhich means the surface is rendered close and even, the soil 

IS pressed close to the roots of the grass ; the whole is ren« 

clered compact and neat to the eye, and if the field be mown 

'^^r hay, the scythe may be laid in close to the ground. 



. Sect. :t. — Artificial Grasses^ 




The grass seeds generally sown for laying land tOxper- 
ent pasture, are i. red clover {trifoHum pratense) \ a. 
hite clover [trifoUum repens) ; 3. trefoil [medicago lupuUna) ; 
ray grass [lolium perenne) ; also hay seeds collected, from 
lie loft, in which every attentive person is as careful as he 
be to make a good selection, by reserving the hay seeds 
rom the produce of land^'the cleanest from weeds. In ad- 
ition, many persons, with a laudable view to improvement, i 
Te attempted to introduce ?resh grass seeds ; particularly, 
rst, the meadow or cow clover : but I believe there are few, 
S^f any, instances here wherein it has not turned out to be the 
Visual biennial clover. 

a. BurntZ (foterium sanguisoria] has been sown by. many 
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Persons of late years, arid by some on a htosid scide. I kik^- 
it from experience to be a valuable addition to cow pa«tiir<— ^ s^ 
hardy, and strictly perennial. Cows prefer it to clover, a^^K-^d 
it is doubtless wholesome for them : sheep and horses pre L ^^r 

clover; aftd it is by mo riieans so productive as the broa 

leafed red clover. A very attentive friend attd ' netghboui 
of mine, who keeps a very lai'ge dairy, and h^s for some y< 
back sown large quantities of this plant, is so very partial 
it^ that he would this year have sowrn ten hundred weight 
the seed, could he have procured it. It is certainly a gc»» 
mixture with other herbage, with which it but little int 
feres, drawing its nourishment deep from the earth by a loj 
tap root. It is a native of some of the midland counti< 
upon dry calcareous soils, particularly Rutlandshire, whei 
it abounds spontaneously in common fields, road sides, aiK 
even upon commons wholly uncultivated, it is a very differ- 
ent plant to the meadow burnet [sanguisorba officinalis)^ 
springing out and flowering some months earlier. I have 
since found it indigenous in the Moorlands of Staffordshire, 
particularly on the Weaver-hills, and between Wetton and 
Warslow ;t also abundantly on Salisbury Plain. 

3. Sainfoin [hedysarum onobrychis) has been tried, but has 
not succeeded, and the soil is probably not adapted to it. It 
prospers best on thin-skinned limestone.-— aJ. 

4. Lucerne [medicago sativa) has had several small experi- 
ments. It requires cleaning with a good deal of care for the 
two or three first years, after which you can scarcely destroy' 
it.^ I had early this spring a garden bed of this plant dug 
under (being tired of it), which notwithstanding is noW 
shooting out vigorously. There is some reason to dispute its 
superiority to red clover, either in quality or bulk of pro- 
duce. 

5. Rib grass {flantago lanceolata) is also sown in consider- 

■ 

• Mr. MiHer. 

+ Also in Dovedale, chiefly growing on limestone.— 5. 
t It must always be kept clean, and sometimes manured j it always 
answers best transplanted.-— ,S. 
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iBi>ie quantities, and by many approved as a good mixture 
ith clover and ray grass. There is go6d authority for as- 
sorting that cattle will not eat its leaved alone ; but it is be- 
liieTed to be a grateful mixture with other herbage.* 

None of the native individual grasses have, to my know- 
l^^ge, been cultivated in this county, except the ray grass 
before named, and the oat grass [bromus mollis)^ though many 
df them are apparency much more worihy of it. 

The quantity and extent of our permanent meadow and 

psLstiire land might be much increased by a more general at- 

tr^jition to alL streams and rills . of water, and by drawing 

tilnem along higher levels, which would enable the occupier 

to water all lands below such level ; this would render such 

Isi^nd more productive of pasturage and hay, and would enable 

tlie farmer to cultivate a larger proportion of the upland for 

. com, this subject will be farther treated on. Chap. XI L 

Sect. 5. Article IVatiring. 



Sect. J . — Hay Harvest. 

The hay harvest of thisf county is mostly in July ; Upon , 
regular farms the artificial grasses, clover and ray grass, are 
generally cut first, and the meadow grasses follow ; on the 
'^^ghly forced lands in the neighbourhood of large towns, the 
'^^eadow grass is somewhat earlier than in the country ; the 
reasoning or making of clover and ray grass into hay is as 
tellows ; after mowing, the swathes are suffered to remain 
^*** they are wqll dried on the upper side, they are then, turned 
*^^^r, andthe other side dried in like manner, and afterwards 
^^''ncd a second time if necessary, they are then got together, 
^•^ed, and carried to the stack ; the stalks of clover take a 
S^<^ deal of time to dry thoroughly, the time for which is 

. ^ Itib grass, I am lately informed by a very considerable and atten- 
VJ'f grazing farmer, that the greater value of this plant is in its seeds, 
*«cn when formed, are eageny sought for and greedily devoured by 
^^ttle and sheep, aod that they are very nutritive. 

G 
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fa^cilltated) as well as the effectual making of it secured, by 
sunshine and fair weather ; no other method of securing clo-' 

. ver from the weather is (that I know of) practised here.; and 
it is supposed to save itself best in the swathe unbroken ; a 
large crop is very bulky, and would require much labour to 
bind it in sheaves as has been proposed by some, but would 
not, I think, answer. ' 

Respecting the making of hay from meadow girass, the 
first operation ^fter mowing, is spreading it all over the 

.meadow, which is called here tedding ; it is then raked into 
win-rows, and the win-rows farther divided into small cocks, 
called grass cocks ; next morning (if fsiir weather) the grass 
cocks are cast about into square beds, and, the vacant spaces 

r between the beds (if any) raked clean ; the Beds, after turn- 
ing, are then put into middle sized cocks, called quarter 
cocks ; next morning (if fair) the quarter cocks are again 
spread open if necessary, and^ turned over ; and then ^ut into 
large cocks ; it is then fit for carrying to the stack. The time for 
these operations, as well as their. effect, is much facilitated and 
improved (as before named) by sunshine and fair weather* 

In showery or casualty weather, the following process is 
recommended as superior to the above ; and is in such 
cases often practised ; after mowing, and the swathes bein 
somewhat seasoned, rake them clean over, when the othe 
side is seasoned, make them into small cocks ; when the cocks 
are dry on the upper side turn them over, and when driqd 
the other side, half a dozen of them may be put together itttc» 
quarter cocks, and so by degrees into large cocks ; this pro- 
cess will require more time than the former ; but will keeg 
the hay much better protected from the weather. The injury 
hay sustains from rain being when it is spread all over tb 
ground, in which case if the rain continues the hay will I 
its juices and its colour *, whereas if hay be in cock, with t 
ground bare between the cocks, it will sustain a deal of rai 
without injury. In ;the last described process the hay-ma 
ing will be much facilitated by due attention to hours ol 
shine, and by then spreading about the cocks a few at a timi 
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as many as the continuance of the good weather will per- 
nnit ; getting them up again hastily upon the approach of 
rain : I believe by diligence and due attention to this last 
xnefitioned process, haymay.be preserved from sustaining 
xnuch damage in almost any seadon. All the abovementioned 
Operations should be performed when the hay is dry : it must 
however^ be admitted that sunshine and fair weather in hay 
liarvest are very desirable. ^ 

No sainfoin hay is made in this county , and little, if any, 
from vetches, this latter being generally either carted green 
"^o the stable, or reseiVed for seed. 

Respecting the stacking of hay, some people carry tunnels 
\2p their hay ricks, either by drawing up a binding of wheat 
straw, or by actual tunnels of wood ; these are meant to dis- 
charge a part of the vapour generated in fermentation, and 
thus prevent any danger of the hay firing ; those who prac- 
tise it, remark that they can carry their hay a day or two .the 
sooner. . Many persons, and amongst them the writer hereof, 
never used any such precaution, nor is it necessary if the hay 
be sufficiently made, and put together in stacks not too wide 
at bottom ; I think a bottom four yards wide at beginning, 
is enough, if the sides be a little sloped outwards, and the 
stack carried to a sufficient height ; the propriety of dis- 
chargiAg any part of the vapour arising by fermentation, 
from hay stacks has been questioned by some, v^ho think-it 
should be smothered and retained in the hay as much as 
possible, and that no other precaution is necessary than due 
attention to the hay-making. 



Sect. 4. — Feeding. 

m 1 

Staffordshire is not considerably a feeding county, at 
least not in any degree comg^rable with the adjoining one of 
Leicester ; yet there are some gentlemen who farm, and con- 
siderable farmers, who think much of the trouble of a dairy ; 
whofatten a good many Cattle, andsheep ; calves, and hogs are 

G2 
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fattened upon most farms ; the horned cattle fattened here" 
are principally heifers and cows, with no considerable pro- 
portion of bullocks ; these are mostly bred in the county^ 
which I suppose breeds more cattle than it cons)ipies, as a 
considerable number of in part fed cattle are sold to dealer^ 
who drive them towards the metropolis. 

Cattle are sometimes fatted, at others only brought for- 
' ward by grass, and in the latter case finished by stall fcssding ; 
a heifer brought into good plight by grass will generally, on 
the approach of winter, come on well in a stall with turnips 
and straw only, but must have a plentiful allowance of the 
former : potatoes have been given with success^ but their ' 
use for fatting cattle is not very extensive ; ground barley 
has been given when that grain is plentiful and cheap ;/but 
otherwise only tail-end ' or damaged barley can be ofkrei* 
Linseed oil-cake is also a good deal used, and has been long 
persevered in by some, and I believe answers well for stall 
feeding ; to these may fa^ added the other kinds of grain and 
pulse broken or bruised, the refuse of the flour manufactory, 
or what is called here sharps and gurgeons, which is the 
bran of wheat not wholly divested of its flour, also the bran 
itself. Cabbages are also given, as well as hay : cattle thus 
fatted are generally sold to the butcher during the winter, 
and before the coming on of the spring grass. 

Dried or barren cattle are often kept during the winter in 
a turnip field, with a little hay or straw , given in severe 
weather ; or kept in the turnip field in the day time, and in 
a yard at night ; or on a turf in the day time, with an al- 
lowance of turnips drawn to them, and hay or straw given 
in the field or in the yard at night, with a tolerable allow- 
, ance of turnips in this way, they will thrive and improve 
during the winter, and may be either finished fatting at the 
spring grass, or sold to dealers at the early spring fairs, who 
buy up with avidity all such cattle, being dry, and in ' an 
improved state. A system of fatting cattle has not in gene- 
ral been supposed to pay so well as dairying, nor indeed ought 
it,' as the labour is considerably less. 
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Sheep are fatted with the summer's grass, or clover, the 
]a.^€er supposed the better pasturage for that purpose ; and 
ivlmat are not sold during that season are kept in winter on 
tLzamips, a little hay is given in severe weather; and com 
by^ some who are. curious in their flocks ; but the use of com 
fo:ar thi$ purpose is not very extensive, from the native or 
coxiunon breeds of sheep of the county the lambs are often 
^oXd fiat ; calves are oftentimes well fatted, especially during 
time: winter, when they are suckled to 6, 8, or 10 weeks old, 
sold from two to four guineas each. 
Ji good many hogs are fatted in this oounty both for pork 
bacon, their food generally in the country either the re- 
ef the dairy, or potatoes boiled and broken with a little 
l>a>rley flour beat ip ; also peas, and peas meal ; in town va- 
nous kinds of oiFa), and the refuse of 'butchers' shambles is 
rtie principal food. 



-•II 
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CHAPTER IX. 

• • • * 

GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 

The culture of the kitchen garden may be considered as 
a branch of agriculture ; but further than -this, gardening .te 
not, I think, connected with the farnoet'S' business; erery 
considerable farm has,- or should have, a kitchen garden of 
half an acre or more, and every labourer's tenement, cottage, 
and country house of every description, sh6uld.have 'suf<-- 
ficient garden ground; ^'>r this' well cultivated will: produce 
more sustenance for mankind, than in 9ny common' systicm 
of agriculture ; and therefore is en that acicouht^ a. jMditical 
and public advantage; the garden plants here cuUivatedate 
I suppose the same as in all other parts of the island ; cab* 
bages, potatoes, common and French beans and peas, are 
the principal garden vegetables, and perhaps the niost ad- 
vantageous. Turnips, carrots, onions and pot-herbs, are 
grown on a smaller scale ; savoys, and some of the hardier 
greens, as well as beets and spinach, as they will stand the 
severity of our common winters, are ready for early spring 
use, and should therefore not be omitted; these are the 
staple articles of the kitchen garden ; with which, as well 
as the less important ones not here named, almost every-one 
is acquainted.* Fruit trees may be planted in the hedge- 
rows and corners, and a kitch^^n garden should be sur- 
rounded with a good fence,, as well to protect it from tres- 
pass as to break off the cold north and east winds, and thus 
protect its early and tender productions from injury. 

I think every labourer's tenement should have a garden 
of at least half an acre, which well and systematically cul- 
tivated might much assist, a family in supplying many ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, which they must .otherwise 
go without. Suppose this half acre thrown into two equal 
lots, the one for garden vegetables, the other for wheat 
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alternately; let the garden lot be again divided in two, the 
one half for potatoes^ the other half for cabbage!^, peas-, 
beans, and other useful vegetables** The whole might be 
cultivated with the spade and hoe, without loss of time; 
as the digging of a very little every day, morning or 
evening would keep the business within compass, and in the 
hoeing and weeding, the wife and children might assist. 
. In this system there would be one eighth of an acre of 
potatoes, which might produce from forty to fifty bushels ; 
one quarter of an acre of wheat, which drilled and hoed by 
hand might produce eight bushels ; an hog might be kept 
from May to Christmas, through the summef, on the refuse 
of the garden, and wash, and fatted after harvest on boiled 
potatoes, bran from wheat, and gleaned barley ; the straw 
of the wheat crop would furnish the hog with litter, and 
both together with dung for the garden; the produce of 
^ wheat in addition to gleanings might be a great resource for 
the labourer and his family throiigh the winter, and with 
the hog a help for the year. I wish gentlemen of landed 
property would put these comforts in the power of the 
industrious la'bourer, by letting them sufficient land upon 
reasonable terms, as well as by some reward t or encourage- 
ment to those who managed in the best style, and with the 
least loss of time. 

At 8(nne intervals perhaps it might be advantageous to 
sow the. one half with hemp; in which casp the wheat 

* The hedge-rows and corners, should be planted with useful 
fruit trees ; those sorts of apples and pears which are capable of 
being kept for a length of time, would in pies.be a cheap and whole- 
some fpod for children, and from such sorts would continue during 
a great part of the year, and might at times turn to better account 
for sale ; and who could better attend to their keeping, than people 
in this class of life, little hurried by other avocations, and to whom 
such articles would be a treasure. 

f What pleasure might be derived by the affluent landlord, (who 
would bestow so much attention to rund afisdrs, as to give annually 
a store hog (o the occupier in these circumstances, who managed .his 
* occupation in tlie neatest and most productive way,) from thus con* 
tiibatiiig towards the^comforts of a useful class of mankind, and the 
improvement of that part of his estatCi which might be e£^ted )>y 
the spirit ofemuUtlonthas raised* < 
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stubble ridged up with the spade to lay through the wintert 
would on digging down in the spring be in excellent order 
for hemp ; the wheat growing must then be omitted for ma 
year. Hemp is very often grown in this way in Staffbcdshire 
in small yards belonging to tenements, furnishing employ 
for the wife and children of a family, in spinning and wind- 
ing ; as well as linen 'for the convenience and comfort of 
the whole family ; and any part of the, produce that can be 
spared, will find ready purchasers. , 

Orchards ; the orchards of Staffordshire are inconsiderable,^' 
little or no cyder or perry is made, and upon the whole, I 
believe, the produce of the county is insufficient for its own 
consumption even at table; this ought doubtless to be -cen-s 
surcd as a neglect ; as many soils and situations are unques- 
tionably well adapted for fruit of any kind: « the- farms and 
other country houses have generally fruit trees, for their 
own consumption ; but not sufficient to supply the markets^ 
which are principally furnished from Worcestershire ; zn 
extraordinary circumstance I have been told from good au- 
thority ; which is, that upon a hit of fruit in Worcestershire, 
two thousand pounds has been paid in one season for ton- 
nage of apples upon the Staff6rdshire canal, ip their way 
to Lancashire: the tonnage demanded is about five shillings 
and six pence per ton ; whence the quantity conveyed must 
have been near eight thousand tons. The parish of Ovei* 
Areley, in this county, which adjoins Worcestershire, has 
formerly been famous for fruit, especially apples ; but the 
orchards have been suffered to decline^ though soipe recent 
attempts have been making towards reinstating them, and 
the soil and aspect are doubtless well adapted for the pur- 
pose. The parish I live in (Tettenhall,) has o^e singu-. 
lar circumstance in the fruit way, it has produced a pecur 
liar kind of pear, called Tettenhall pear, and known by no 
other name ; ' many hundreds- of the trees grow in this 
parish, though not, or scarcely to be found at all, at any con- 
siderable distance ; the tree i^ large,*ard a plentiful bearer^ 
the fruit well flavoured, and bakes .and boils well ; but will 
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not keep long enough even for carriage to any considerable 
distance, unless some time before they are ripe ; the average 
annual produce. of this parish is many thousand bushels, 
more than its own consumption ; the whole duration of the 
pear from its becoming fit for use to its decay, about one 
month, during which time all the neighbouring markets are 
so plentifully supplied, that they often scarcely pay for 
picking and carrying in. This pear makes but an Indif- 
ferent perry ,^ and is therefore not much applied that way: 
in plentiful seasons, and it is seldom otherwise, large 
- quantities are eaten by hogs, which are suffered to pick them 
as they fall. Upon the whole, although a plentiful produc- 
tion of fruit would supply an agreeable and wholesome 
article for the table, either in its natural state or baked in 
pies, as Well as an excellent beverage ; yet I do not by any 
means consider it as so certain, or staple an article as grain, 
and believe it would be some time before a Staffordshire 
farmer would be induced to pay much attention to fruit; 
tbey are even sometimes jealous of a hit in Worcestershire, 
as conceiving a large production of cyder and perry would- 
aUFect the price of their greater favourite, barley ; this how- 
ever, I believe, has seldom happened, the consumption of 
barley in such seasons being nearly the same as at other 
times. Respecting the management of fruit trees, nothing 
is done here, but occasionally pnming, or lopping out a few 
of the branches when they become loo thick ; after all, I 
sball concfude this article with observing, that the planting 
q{ fruit trees has been too much neglected ; and that the 
raising of orchards in this county may be ranked amongst 
its agricultural. improvements, as producing an useful arti^ 
cIq little interfering with its present productions ; in such a 
business it will naturally occur, that due attention should be 
paid to proper and valuable kinds of fruit; and perhaps 
Bone are more valuable than those which produce cyder and 
gerry of the best quality. Fruit trees might certainly be 
raisec} in pasture land, either ia the fences or elsewhere. With 
very little liyury to the present produce of such lahd,' and 
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perhaps the increase of human beverage from fniitSy and 
the decrease of it from grain, is a changcf of circumstances 
much to be desired^ as tending to increase the quantity of 
grain for food, and being perhaps more condticive to 
health) than fermented liquors from grain ; in which case,, 
such change would conduce to health, as well as plenty 
amongst mankind. But the raising of fruit trees must be set 
forward, and promoted by the land owner ; not being exactly 
the tenant's business, or consistent with the uncertain te- 
nure, by which farms are commonly Jield. in occupation. 

Since drawing up the preceding remarks on the subject of 
increasing our plantations of fruit trees, I have 'had conver* 
sations on the subject, with, persons well qualified to judge ; 
from which I am thoroughly persuaded of the great utility 
of extending our Orchards, and increasing the qnaadty of 
human beverage from fruit, even at the expence of decreas- 
ing that from .grain; large tracts of this county are well 
adapted for the growth of fruit ; deep rich friable loanos are 
the natural soils for the .best cyder apples and pears, for the 
production of perry ; and on lighter soils they will well suc- 
ceed, especially if a good cart load of marl be dug into the 
earth, and incorporated with the soil previous to the plant- 
ing of each tree : in the hedge-rows of pasture land they 
would, I think, do no kind of injury, and even planted, at 
proper distance in grazing fields, they would little interfere 
either with the production or consumption of the pasture her- 
bage ; and eveh in arable lands, a fruit tree I conceive to be less 
injurious than any of the kinds of timber tredS : the breadth 
of land now appropriated to the growth of barley is prodi-< 
giQus; it appears from authentic information, that the an- 
nual growth of barley, in acres, is equal to two-thirds of 
that of wheat : could the use of beverage from fruit be gra-» 
dually introduced, so as to lessen the consumption of barley 
one-half, the annual growth of wheat might be increased, by 
one-third additional breadth of land^ I suppose this idea of 
lessening the consumption of barley, would alarm the finan- 
cier in his revenue .calculations ; but surely an equivalent 
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might be found, in some other article of consumption : stt all 
events, the plentiful production of that necessary article 
bread, ought to be the leading point, and not to giv^ way to 
any sort of speculation : the increase of fruit would add to 
the comforts and supply of the poor, in many other ways ; 
an apple boiled or baked in the paste of flour, is not only a 
delicious and comfortable, but an wholesome and nourishing 
repast for children, and much of their nourishment might 
be derived from fruit in various ways : I think the planting 
of fruit trees is a proper subject for encouragement by pre- 
miuqp, and hope it will be seen in that light by our public 
arid patriotic societies ; but' the greatest attention should be 
paid to co^nties where fruit trees are but little introduced,' for 
where their 'value is already well known by experience, 
. they will maintain theirs ground, should 'their number ever 
somuch increase, as to lessen the demand for barley. Wheat 
-waalA be grown with great advantage after turnips; parti- 
cularly after such as are early eaten on the ground; and this 
is the best possible preparation for wheat on light land; the 
early fallowing of the ground for turnips, and hoeing the 
x:rop, perfectly .cleaning it, and the dung, urine, and treading 
c£ sheep and young cattle, giving it fertility and staple. , 
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CHAPTER X. 



TIMBER, PLANTATIONS, AND WOODLANDS, 

■ - ^ 

The county of Stafford still, continues well stocked with 
all kinds of timber> Notwithstanding the inunense quantities 
that have been cut down of late years. Amongst the many 
WfifUtUnbered e$tat€;s in the county > the following kave been 
seen,, and some of them particularly examined, by the writer 
of this Report. Many well-timbered estates have undoubt^ 
CK^ly b^en overlooked and are omitted; but the account of 
those which follow is sufficient to she w,. that some attention 
has .been, and is still, paid to this article by many gentlemen 
of distinction and property. , 

. The first and best timbered estate^ is that of Lord Bagot, 
in the neighbourhood ef Abhot's-Bromley. The woods 
extend .over many hundred acres, and almost wholly consist 
of oaky the ripest^ finest^ ^nd best that I ever saw ; and I 
believe I run no risk of exceeding the bounds of truth, if I 
say the best in the kingdom. A very large quantity of oak 
in these woods is now quite ripe, and some even decaying. 
Many of the' oaks carry timber to the length of sixty and 
seventy 'feet; and in Lord Bagot's park are many hundreds 
of very extraordinary bulk, containing from two hundred t© 
four hundred feet of timber each. I could pick out many 
worth sixty guineas apiece, and some even more. Some of 
this timber is of considerable antiquity, and mentioned by 
Dr. Plott, as full grown tiniiber in 1686. I was informed 
upon the spot, that for these woods one hundred thousand 
pounds have been offered, and that his Lordship has half as 
much timber in Denbighshire. Total value of timber, one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, which in the three pei 
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cents, at the present price^ would purchase an income for 
ever, of more than six thousand gumeas per annum. The 
succession woods and young plantations are very consi- 
derable, and still continuing ^ and as Mr. Harvey, his Lord- 
sh.ip*i5 steward, very judiciously observes, upon land not 
orth a rent of ten shillings per acre, paying better, under- 
cxxi included, than in any other way : and it is upon a poor 
cold land of this description, that the above fine timber 
c1> iefly abounds, the soil being a moist gravelly loam^ upon 
a. clay or maifl bottom. The' youngs-plantations are made 
sometimes by sowing acorns with wheat, after summer 
fWlIow; and sometimes by planting out young plants of 
o^l, and other wood; in which case, at the end of one or 
t^3^o years, when such plants have taken well to the ground, 
tl^cy>are cut off at the"surface, and thje second shoot trusted 
to for the tree; this second shoot thriving with much more 
IvK^uriance and vigour than the first, checked by transplant- 
i rag. Also ' after cutting down a wood, the replanting is 
sometimies effected by striking in with the pick -axe a suffi- 
ce lent -number of acorns and other seeds of forest trees or un- 
derwood: and all these methods have been attended with 
s\icccss. The young plantations are w^ell fenced, and care- 
ftally guarded from trespass by a woodman appointed for that 
Purpose. 

The second timbered estate, in my opinion, is Chillington, 
^he property of Thomas Giffard, Esq. whose hospitable and 
oenevolent ancestry and family' have resided here for many 
^^nturies. From this estate has been sold within twenty 
years, timber ta the amount of thirty thousand pounds; and 
^'^e timber remaining on the estate is worth at least an equal 
^^^^4 The succession . woods and young plantations are 
'iere very extensive, and of luxuriant and vigorous growth. 
^^<3ae very fine ripe oaks grow on the side of a gravel road, 
the Pool, a large and beautiful piece of water. In the 
Jern plantations, oak has been particularly attended to: 
^^^ there are H^any other varieties of timber trees extremely 
using in growth. The young plantations are well 
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fenced, and secured from trespass, without which preanitiooi 
planting would be in vain. This branch dF~agricultttr6y for 
I can call it by no other name, is peculiarly the province of 
the gentleman ; to whom I should <jonceive nothing can give 
a greater or more rational pleasure, than viewing the progress 
to maturity of these, as it were, the work of his own hands, 
whilst, at the same time, they improve his estate, and dieltef 
and ornament the country. « ' 

Upon the plea^re grounds and estates of Lord Dudley, at 
and nearHimley, are large quantities of well grown timber; 
and very extensive woods and coppices of oak, large quanti- 
ties of which' are ripe, and fit for imy use; these woods are 
beautifully intersected with pleasure roads, cut through them 
in various directions, and well stocked with pheasants. 

The ancient and noble fortification and seat of Dudley 
castle, in the neighbourhood, situate on a mountain of lime- 
■ stone (but now in ruins), is a curious and interesting piece 
of antiquity ; his Lordship's present seat at Himley (situated 
at a proper distance from the smoke of the mines) is a noble 
and elegant structure ; the park extensive, variously disposed 
by natui^e, well wooded, and stocked with deer ; the pleasure 
grounds have been laid out by Brown in the first style ol 
magnificence, with artificial pieces of. water, plantations, 
and the other usual accompaniments. 

Teddesley Park, Sir Edward Littleton's. The house a 
Teddesley is a commodious, modem-built, elegant mansion,«^K » 
commanding an extensive view of a ^ell cultivated country,^^^^ > 
to the west, and of the hills and extensive waste of 
Heath, tQ the east. The timber and plantations on thi 
estate are very considerable. Manstey wood is an exten 
sive coppice of fine ripe oak timber; besides which the 
are many other coppices, dingles, and clumps, of full 
oak, ash, and other timber. The spring coppices and you 
plantations of different growths, as by information 
Mr. Hall, the steward, cover at least one hundred acres ; 
' in them the oak ^las been an object of particular attention- 
It is further to be observed, that thesQ plantations are gene 





» 
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rsilly upon poor cold land ^ on a gravelly, marl, or cUy bot- 
tomy on which the oak will succeed well: and which sort of 
land being of no great value for corn or pasture, is very, pro- 
perly- applied tt> the growth of timber and underwood. 

Wrotteslcy estate, the property of Sir John Wrotteslcy, 
Bart, contains some considerable woods of ripe, welUgrown 
timber: also extefnsive plantations of more oiodern growth. 
At Enville (l^ord Stamford's), 'the woods and plantations 
within the circumference of the pleasure-grounds are very 
extensive, and extremely well stocked with timber trees, 
and underwood of every sort ; amongst which the oak pre- 
dominates in great profusion, kindly, and of vigorous growth. 
The woods of Upper Areley are very extensive, and well 
stocked with oak of various ages, from large timber trees to 
saplings. Hagley Park is out of the county, but close to 
the borders, adjoining the parish of Clent. I shall just ob- 
serve, that it contains large quantities of exceeding fine ripe 
timber, of the better sorts, and of a first rate quality. Some 
of the oaks are of great length and dimensions, and fit for 
any use to which oak is applicable. The parish of Mar- 
bourne is well wooded. The Bishop's woods in the neigh- 
bourhood of EccleShall are very, extensive, and said to con- 
tain one thousand three hundred acres : they are managed 
in a system, the exact particulars of which I could not learn ; 
but understand that a portion is cut down eveiy year, and 
ivhen the one thousand three hundred acres have been suc- 
cessively taken, that which was cut first, is ready for cutting 
in a second rotation. A regular annual revenue is thus 
drawn from the woods without injury. Madeley woods, 
near Newcastle, well stocked with oaks of different ages, 
-ynrctc formerly a park, but " Ceres has reassumed the land,'*^ 
and the breaks and lawns between the woods are inclosed, 
and in the usual course of arable cultivation. 

The plantations at Fisherwick (Lord Donegal's) are of 
little more than twenty years growth, but very promising. 
Brown, who projected these plantations, assured the pro- 
.prietor, as I have been told, that he. had planted for him one 
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hundred thousand trees, and in a certain number of years, 
which he then mentioned, those trees would be worth one 
hundred thousand pounds. There is a possibility, that this 
prediction may be verified in the time of the present, who 
was also the then proprietor. Some of the oaks are even 
now worth fifteen shillings each, and they abound in profur 
sion amongst firs and other sorts by which they arc sheltered, 
and encouraged in growth'. I observed some large ripe oaks 
in the park ; and in the pleasure-grounds an ash, which I 
believe contains at least four hundred feet of timber. 

Sand well Park and estate (the E^rl of Dartmouth's), is well 
stocked with all kinds of timber, particularly oak ; and the 
Patteshall estate belonging to Sir Robert Pigot, still contains 
large quantities of ripe timber, although considerable quajti- 
titles have been /cut away of late years ; this estate of Patte^ 
shall too, has one of the most elegant parks and seats in the 
county, or in this part of the kingdom. This park con,tains 
abundance of wild turkies. 

Broughton pleasure-grounds, or paddock (Sir Thomas 
Broughton's), abounds with plantations, clumps, and shady 
spreading trees, particulgrly sycamores. On the other side 
of the road is a fine promising spring coppice of oak ; the 
gradual thinning of which, by cutting out underlings, should 
be attendjed to. 

Hilton Park, belonging to Mr. Vernon, contains plenty 
of flourishing oaks' j and in the pleasure-grounds are -some 
very fine ripe well-grown trees of this species, the pride of 
the forest : and a great variety of other timber trees grow 
there in the utmost luxuriance. The rides and plantations 
are very extensive, and furnished in the most innumerable 
profusion, with evidence of the planter's vigilant attention. 
Mr. Vernon was a very early planter, and now, in the prime 
of life, has the pleasure of seeing some of his first efforts in 
this way fast approaching towards maturity. Many of the 
larches, and Scotch, as well as other firs, of his planting, 
contain twenty feet or more timber, and are now in a yery 
growing state, 
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' "Burntwood,* near iA^hlsy' Commdn, belonging fo Mr. 
jMcynell, seems well stocked with young plafnts of Oak, 
and is very extensive; ... 

Tfcc estate^ of Mr;iGqu'gh at Perry Bar, Oldfallings, near 
fiushbiiry^ and Wakoir Grange, near Gnoshall, are all well 
timbered* Perry Park aiid neighbourhood has a good-deal of 
ripe timber; considerable young plantation's and trees of 
^vcry progressive stage of growth. Oldfallings estate and 
iieighbourhood is plentifully stocked with well-grown oak 
and other sorts of timber j and Walton Grange has an ex- 
<:ellent oak coppice of considerable extent. Bentley estate, 
near Walsall, is extremely full of oak, both.in coppices and, 
Hedge-rowR I ;t|ie proprietor is Mr. Anson. At -.Great Sug- 
xiall^ near Stafford, Mr» Turton's, I observed some small 
neat, plan.t^tions, amongst which Oak has not been forgotten. 
A.S this valuable tree succeeds well amongst others by which 
it is sheltered and encouraged in growth, but is liable to be 
ovetrtopped by many others, which, more luxuriant, pre-', 
v-ent its leading shoots from penetrating through their 
foliage; such obstructions should annually be cut away, 
^*id the growth of oak encouraged as superior to all others, 
l>oth in majestic beauty and national consequence. I ob- 
^Cirved this attention neglected in some of these plantations. 
^Q^onsiderable woods and plantations grow on the Shut- 
l^orough estate, (Mr. Anson's,) as well as on that of Sir 
VVilUam Wolseley ; and. also upon Mr. Ciirzon's, near 
I^udgcley. The estate of Mr. Fowler in this neighbour- 
Hood at Pendeford, is well wooded, both ia hedge-rows, 
Voung^ plantations, single trees, and clumps of very fine 
^^ellrgrown oak : it has also a very promising coppice of 
<^ak. Other smaller estates in this neighbourhood are well 
Stocked with timber, parti'cti'Iarly that of Mr, Flecming, at 
"^hc Wergs near Tettenhall, where, amongst a number of 
"Well grqwn trees of various species, I could pick out a few . 
Oaks worth thirty guineas a-piece. Upon the whole, the 
crounty is well limbered, and has now in it succession 
growths sufficient for the supply of a great length of time ; 

IT 
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ajKi I feave nto ddubt btit the ptibUc spirit, of thetira^ will 
secure that supply to future ages. . - . , : • , ' 

I have two more observations to make on plantings the 
one relating to the proper site of ground and situation of 
plantations, whether intended for ornament or profit : the 
other on the timber best adapted to fulfil those objects, and 
at the same time to answer the purposes of pleasure and 
ptofit to the planter, and of utility to the public. 

With regard to thie proper ground for plantations,- every 
gentleman or land proprietor of prudence and taste, who re- 
sides on hiis property, will furnish himself with a shady re** 
tl-eat from: the iburning sun, that shall afford at th« same 
time a shelter ftom the storms of winter. For- this purpose 
he will keep up a siifllicient shade near his habitation^ in 
that situatidft which local cirtuiristahces shall direct, -fcairge 
pJantafions or coppices for profit should not he' ttizdk on 
goiod land ; always of much m()re value for corn Or' pastu- 
rage; but either on nioist land of small vahie, u^n a- day 
or ttiarl bottom, where timber often grows well ; or rath^, 
where such land abounds, upon precipices, and sides of hills 
impracticable to the plough ; and where it often happens 
the land uhplanted is of little or no value. * I have often 

I 

* Plantations itpon this system have been made to a gfeat extent, 
and with uncommon success, in different parts of the steeps Moorland 
hills, particularly those of Dillorn, Kingsley, and OaHamoor; the 
Dillorn woods alone* form a chain of three or four mileli ih 'length, 
and consist of tall straight oaks and ash> in general so well filled! ttp 
with underwood as to be cut in gradual falls at seven years' growjb» 
atid produce when well fenced six pounds per acre;' for 'rods and 
staves, used for crates in the Pottery. To illustrate this more ^clearly ; 
eighty-four acres of wood will admit of twelve acres being cut 
annually, and will produce seventy-two pounds, which' is about 
seventeen shilliijgs per acre, per annum, for the underwood, exclu- 
sive of the timber ; the bleak neighbouring hills ,which remaiii.un- 
planted cannot b(^ worth three shillings per acre. 

The above communicated by the Rev. S. Shaw, but signed .)". H. 
which I believe to be John HoUiday, Esq. to that gentleman the 
public are much indebted, for proving by experiment, thel great 
advantage of planting barren impracticable precipices ; large tracts of 
which still remain in the north of Staffordshire, naked and useless* 
not worth in their present state (I think,) one shilling per acre, 
W. P. 
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obscrVe^A that timber $uc?er;ds pardcyhriy |vrell in syc^ 
situations; and the making plantations there i^ attend^ 
lyith ni^y advantagqsj^ v<<;The roots of tree^ twining and 
interweaving with .tb« soil, prevent it being "washed by 
torrents into the valUesi whicl\ is the cause why many such 
^situations are now hare and alniQst vojid of soil. 2* The 
falling and putrefaction of leaves ^nd to thicken pi ch soil, 
an4 render it by degrees richer and more capable of forcing 
the growth of timber. 3. Such land is often of little value, 
anc) ii^apable of being inip roved in any other way. And I 
caifnot refrain upon every occasion, from calling particu- 
larly upon all public and patriotic societies to confine their 
premiums for planting, to land of small value, or imprac* 
ticabl^ to the plough. The. corners of fields, where four 
unite, are not improper places for^mall clumps in any land: 
an4 in hedge-rows a few 'oaks, elm, or beech, are a great 
ornament, without doing an injury : but ash, always very 
injurious t6 arable and .pasture land, should by no means 
be planted in hedges^ 'but reserved for clumps and cop- 

.Rcsspccting the sorts of wood, oak is undoubtedly the first 
fortsX tree, but being slow of growth, the planter can seldofp. 
^:fpfCt personally to reap the reward of his labour: it 
shopW,. however, be always plentifully intermixed with 
«>tlier, $Qf tSy whore it will be ready to suppty .their placei, 
and fill Up the ground whea its inferior neighbours shall bp 

"Wanting, I. will readily own, is my favourite and principal 
%Rtusemcift in the country "• yet It by no nieartfe- shuts out other. im- 

J>rQyeineprs ; the cultivation ^d in^prQveinenf; df com uions or wastp 
and, have engaged my attention several years ; and T have jtheplca- 
%iii^ to add, that by mcan^'of ploughing deep, burjnrig the gossbr 
^urffit }hp printipal prt/di^de of th.cse Moorjand hjlls, and cr-9Sfc- 
ploughing the following year, to kill more effect^aljy the toots and" 
4ibra.'''A few years agb Met to a tenant,"Mr. -James Dunn, iMro 



crt»^^tj^^7iew ii^iproyed l^na, mclipr^tw^ with a gQdd white co^t 

)t Iraic, ;^t the rent .9f flfrceiisnillings per acre, which in its pristine 

%t«te;'was not worth 'fw6 bhiHings and six peucS per Sicre. It waS very 

^Ic^^urahW to mp, ip the succeeding' yew, after the te^Wit liad reap^ 

^ heavy crop of fine oats, to receive his application for some additional 

swrra OT Hie common, at fifteen Vfiiriirigs per'alrre, &-C.' 

^ P. Sw To Mr. HolLday's tetter, in . lV:ji\^ftift9s .«)f; .^jrt?, fe.* 
V. X. p. *2I, 

H2 
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ciit away. I think, without a mixture of oak, no plahta'* 
tion can be approved. 

' Ash is an extremely useful and valuable wood for many 
purposes, but not very quick of growth; requiring from 
fifty or sixty to eighty years, to arrive at tolerable maturity. 
Elm, the common or narrow-leaved, is very proper for hedge- 
rows and plantations; it makes a large tree, in about the 
^ame time as ash. I have had some welUattested instances 
t)f very fine large elms having grown up in the life of/ a 
person, who remembered them planted. We have libyr In 
this parish, a fiile square grove', of elm upon Tetterihill 
Green, of about seventy years growth: the trees contain _^ 
seventy or eighty feet of timber each. The witch elm has -^j 
been known in several instances to grow amazingly quick: — « 

my father was present at the planting of one in the pad- 

dock here at Pendeford, which being cut down at the «nd of^fc- ^f 
thirty years, contained sixty feet of timber, and was ^d aor ^«at 
one shilling per foot ; and I observed a most rapid grqwthr:^"h 
in some upon this farm: the wood is of a good value,, anc 
this sort is equal to most in quick return to the pknter^ 
Respecting the fir tribe, planters have certainly been fathe 
too partial here, though many of them are of rapid growtl 

• 

The larch, or Scotch, and other firs, will ofteiimeasurfe 
•many feet of timber as they number years of growth, 
'•even more, f cannot but strongly \*^^isb, however, thcsr 
■every gentleman making a plantation of firs would intermit ^h 
,at. least an equal number of English forest trees, and ,n(^ -^ot 
ibrget oak. As such plantation proceeds in growth, ti^KUie 
trees least profitable may be cut away. Beech and sycarnor -^rc 
arc useful, and of tolerable quick growth, and ara tberefpr ^rc 
a proper mixture with other wood. Many instances''m=: -J^^y 
^be produced of the rapid growth of poplar, and tlili] ^r~~^^^ 
individual has been known to plant and cut downpopT^s^Sf*^ 
containing from sixty to eighty feet of timber each : itiGTZ^ ^ 

remember the planting of some myself rather more th ^o 

thirty years since, some of which now contain more th^ ^^ 

• 

thirty feet of timber ; the sort, the black poplar fpopuJus ^^^' 
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^ra.J This sort succeeds best on a moist soil, or by a brook 
side. The trees of this sort are apt in some seasons to die 
in great numbers, even when large trees. The white poplar, 
or abele * fpopulus alhay) makes a fine large tree, and will 
succeed on almost any soil. I have seen very large ones on 
the top of a high bank, and was shewn some in the planta- 
tions at Chillington lately, of about twenty years growth. 
They are upwards of thirty feet high, and would measure 
four feet round at the bottom. The Lombardy poplar, so 
highly extolled some years back, is a mere weed in com- 
parison of our own native trees before-named, and little 
superior to the aspen, the worst of the species. The Lom- 
bardy poplar in this country is, a pole rather beautiful to 
the eye, but of no promjse as a timber-tree. The wood of 
the poplar in general makes very good flooring-boards and 
packing-cases. Some of the willow species are remarkable 
for quick growth ; and the loppings in the hop countries 
are useful for poles. Amongst plantations,, perhaps, that 
of fruit-trees has been too much neglected: and the raising 
of orchards in this country may be ranked with its agricul- 
tural improvements, as producing an useful article, little 
interfering with its present productions. 

In the foregoing account of woods and plantations, it is 
very possible that many considerable ones may have been 
omitted ; as not coming under the writer's observation. 




tjnguis^ th€ difFerence.— fT. P\ 
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CHAPTER XI. 



WASTE AND UNIMPftOVEO LANDS. 

The wast^ and unimproved lands of this county arc very 
considerable, and certainly in the present state of population 
their cultivation and improvement is very much a national 
object. The most extensive wrastes or uncultivated spots in 
the county are, Needwodd Forest, Cannock Heath, and Sut- 
ton Coldfield ; besides a great number of commons of less 
extent, and some considerable tracts in the Moorlands ancj 
elsewhere, appropriated and inclosed, byt npt yet fully im? 
proved.* . , 

Need wood forest is a riiost interesting spot. Here near 
ten thousand acres of one of the finest soils of the kingdom 
lie in a state of nature, wild and romantic ! beautiful in the 
eye of the fox-hunter and the sportsman. But,considering the 
state of population and consumption of landed produce, its 
continuance in its present state is certainly indefensible upon 
any sound principles of general policy. Here the warblers < 
of the wood chant forth their mellifluent notes, and the 
herds of deer range at will over the plain. Or through ftc: 
thicket. The fox and the badger burrow on the dedivity 
of the deep glen, the rabbit on the sandy hill, and 'the hare 
hides itself in the thicket. The woodcock, the snipe, the 
pheasant, and the partridge, abound in profusion; but all 
often disturbed by their tyrant master man. The natural 
disposition of this extensive forest comprehends a great and 
beautiful variety of aspect. Gradual eminences and easy 
vales, and with meandering rills, and now and then a bolder 

♦ Above 300© acres of Morr6dgc, Ipstoncs, and Dillorn wastes 
have lately been inclosed, and great part improved. — S* 
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iutdimofeiab'nipt swell, form' the general feature of thefo-, 
iceat : a &:subject for any degree of improvement by humaq 
aurt and industry. In the northern part, particularly within 
Adarchingtoh Woodlands, the aspect is bolder^ Here the 
£brest is composed of deep glens, surrounded by abrupt pce-^ 
<:ipices; impracticable to the plough, but happily weU 
dbthed with wood; amongst which the stout native oak^ 
3roung, luxuriant, and of vigorous growth, is in great abun* 
^ance. On a level with the sunamit of these precipices is a 
broad upland surface, capable of being converted to corn or 
pasture land of a first rate quality. 

The swdlls or hills of this forest are very generally com^i- 
.^poscd of immense beds of red or white marl, the colour 
sometimes changing suddenly, so that in a small distance they 
. sure as di^inct as can be conceived. This marl, of a friable 
mouldering texmre, continues from the very surface to many 
yards in depth. In some of the inclosed land adjoining, par- 
ticularly Agardley Park farm, it is the same, and both co- 
lours have been used promiscuously for marling land, with 
- «qual good effect ; and vef y probably the white may contain 
the greater portion of calcareous earth.* The white loamy 
surface is also equally productive of corn or pasture with the 
red, and equally esteemed by the farmer. This white t marl 
I had never observed before. 

Thisforest is stocked with deer, horned cattle, and horses : 
biit no sheep are suffered to feed on it. The supposed stock 
may be about three thousand deer, and three. thousand of all 
'the other kinds in summer; but much fewer in winter. 
The keeping of the three thousand horses and horned cattle, 
charged at twelve shillings per head for: the summering, 
amounts to eighteen hundred pounds, or about four shillings 
pier^acre, upon the. whole extent of the forest; and this sum 



, F ^trl ■ • * r-^* s^r 



r Stanbrdshire marl contains. from one-fifth to one-thirtieth pro- 
-'pei^dn'^ef calcareous- earth.-^^i .::. ,r:::.'::i:r 

;:: ;t-^^^jirf thcf whjte i^e.vwajteat^^as it gt^r^iky cAntwns a larger 

, Jiropo^ion of sand and catbisuh.---^. *,.,;. 

'"'Thfc' while marl oh ■'NcedwoW forest is, afppatently to the eye, 
. , equally pure with ^ttH^W^ A, 
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of four shillings per acre is alVthe' advantage that^andgh* 
iKmfing'very intelligent farmer supposes the pufaU)c;Jerive 
from this tract ; the deer not being, managed in any system 
for the publio advantage, op for th^ sbpply of subsistence: and 
employment of the bulk of mankind, i shall add for them 
to the above (account one shilling pcracre> and five shillings 
per acre as the total vahie of the forest to the public in its 
present state. I estimate the capital employed in stocking 
the forest at five pounds per. head' up^n three thousand in 
number, or fifteen thousdiid pbimds. Although these, not 
being constantly kept there, cannot wholly.be called forest 
stock, yet I will suppose that virhich ought to be taken off 
on this account to be made good by advantages arising from 
the deer. The capital employed in stocking the forest wiU 
then amount to fifteen thousand pounds, or about one pound 
twelve shillings and sixpence per acre, and its value to the 
public, in its present state, as land, about two thousand 
three hundred pounds per annum. 

The extent of the forest, by an ancient survey alluded to 
by the Commissioners of Crown Lands in their last examina-. 
tion of it, is nine thousand two hundred and twenty acres: 
of this, in case of inclosure, I will suppose one thousand acres 
ought to be reserved for woodland. This may be done about 
the glens and impracticable spots, and in other places where 
thriving oaks are the most promising : there they ought to. 
be fenced oft', and reserved in clumps and coppices, which 
would be both an orjiament to the country, and a nursery 
for stout oak timber. Two hundred and twenty acres I 
will suppose occupied by the lodges, and other small inclo- 
sures. This is already in an improved state ; eight thousand 
acres will then remain for improvement. The moment that 
these shall have beea inclosed, aaid buildings for occugatrpn 
erected on them, they will be worth for a term, as many 
guineas per arinumVandwouId'beJiuprQved.toah; 
The amount .cilf capital employed in such imprbVement in^ 
buildings, inclosure,- crops, stocli,''&c., might' bn^ thjs Tich 
land be twenty pounds per acre.-*-- Deduof the pre&ht-tapi- 
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taly one pound twelve shillings ,and isixpende per acre^ re-' 
ina,ins increase, eighteen pounds seven shillings and sixpence, 
per .acre ;\ which upon eight thottsand acres/ adds one huh- 
cbred and forty-^eventhousand/poiindttb the national capital. 
By improving this tract, the increased annual product woulci 
probably be five pounds per acre, or forty thous^ind pounds 
pcjr annum. 

The nature of the soil of this tract is in general a red or 
Vliite marly loam, more or less tenacious; but seldom ap«». 
p r oachi^g to th^ harshness of clay . Many considerable spots 
^M^e light, enough for turnips. } estimate one thousand acreg 
\t:k the eight thousand to b^ of this quality : this, in case of a 
4i- vision or inclosure, should be thrown into allotments, and 
4iivided in equal proportions, of so much to every hundred 
?cz res, and laid lyith the strong land> which would enable 
^ very occupier to provide himself with a portion of turnips, 
f<> z'wint^r food for his sheep ; in comparison of which con- 
!r^ sience, . a trifling inconvenience, in point, of distance^: 
ould b^ no oi^ject. The land . wpuld after^yards be ;B0vm 
ith barley.* 

In every inclosure the rills and vales should also b^pacli* 
^^Vslarly attended- to, and the ^pwidary,of,such vMle«trifc?cd 
Xjt.by a : spirit-level, stretching^ in breadth as they pr<i^fl4 
^wnwards; and the ditches separating them froip the up-- 
* ^nd being upon a level, sh6iild beconstnioted to answer the 
urpose of floating gutters for irrigation ; and where large 
uantities of flood water usually pass oflF, reservoirs should 
^e constructed to collect and retain such water for irrigation 
^t pleasure, by -v^hich means large tracts of the sloping -sideji 
^f vales may be converted into water meadows : the quan-: 
^ity of such upon this forest is not vety considerable, the 
\rales being generally narrqWt . suQil. the; slopes abrupt; it is, 






it' ' 

' * As I had the opportunity of goli^ow'the fbfwt with'Mr. Pitt, 

"he ^ph'serv^d It would be right to ascertain the <HUahtity of land that it 

contained, which -1 think would be right, if the BoaM6f Agriculture 

iind'P^fliannent should think proper to inclose it, before it takes pl^ce. 

-ti. B. He observed lie could tal^ the Sttrvcy.---Afrfc ffM» 
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however,: sufEcieat to be an object deserving paiticiilaK^at^^' 

tentkm*. •■ ■ j- :_..""-■ ■.' ?■*■::• 

• This feresty in an improved state, might beiiiondeEed one. 
of the most delightful spot^in the l:ingdom,-its ionn and 
Aspect comprehending such a great and beausitful variety;! 
and the staple of its soil beingequal to the ppoAiction of the 
fullest crops of the most valuable grain, or to the fatting <of 
stock of a first rate quality. The sportsman could have little 
reason to complain if his liberal allowance of a •thousand' 
acres, as here proposed, should be suffered to regain in v(HX)d-. 
land, and this in the wildest and most roinantic part, wherie 
Ae natural aspect - tendd 'to the p^tection of the £^voiHiie^ 
ibject^i^-his ainusement. 

' ' The !principd natural vegetable productions that -I had an 
opportunity of noticing, asf in some degree rather peculiar'to 
the 'forest, are the foUblving: 

1. The stout native oak * fquercus robui^J; in consider^ 
able quantity, aMd promising and good in quality. An oak_. 
^Ued Swllcarlawn bak,'on this forest, contains at least 
thousand feet of timber : it is of great antiquity, but slil 
frtiit&din acorrift/-- '/ ... ' '« 

^^"%f Ht>6y/ifi^ ^liifolium^^ in greal abundance, -has beei 
.irursed'lip'U'rtd'^eiiGbuTagedi i3$: grbwth, J suppose, as winte: 
pr6verider' for 'the* deer. 

A verjr ismall proportion of the other species of wood l 

though the forest is not without some of the common undei 

woods.t 





* There are i)ot I apprehend less than a thousand acres of oaktii 
ber now standing on Needwcod forest, a quantity of which few othe 
forests in tlie kingdom can at present b'>ast. 

• ; Swilca'r «aki tj»e father of the forest, girts at five feet high twenty 
one feet J the lower stem is ten feet clear; the whole height abo^^*^^ 
sixty'-five ; the extefkt'of tire arms-about forty -five feet.— Rn>. 5. Skau^ -** 

+ There are hazels, thorns, and maples, in tolerable plenty. The ^^ 
are very few ashes on the forest (and those few only on two or thr^^^ 
particular spotS:), though all the circumjacent inclusures. abound m ""^^ 
thera. Tlwre ar^twp ancient limes of vast size (a mile distant froi-^ ^^ 
each other) on th^ forest ; and I know of no more. .No elmsor b€cch»- *^ 
areinet with on the forpst ^ though the former tree flourishes extrcm^^-v 
in the neighbouring inclosures.— T, Gisbome^ Yo)(qU Lodge. 
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Grassies.-— 3* Visrnal grass (anthoKomthum oderatumj-^ <very 
common aH "Over "flie fdirest. 

4* Annual mezdoW'gvzss fpoa annua J ; chiefly near load* 
sides: none of the othefr filter passes being yet inifhh^ ear 
•fljt 'being only May ai), they could not witb cestmnty be 
discriminated, 

5. Seg-gras6es /rtf r^jr'f^ ; Heveral sbrts in morstspots, and 
indeed all over the fotest^ would be weakened and give 
way to better hifrbage, when any attention shall have been 
p^d to discharge the stagnant water, 

6. Louse-worty or red rattle (pidicularit syhaiicaj; i, 
'l>2id pasture plant, but encouraged or< weakeiied by the 
S2a.ine causes with the last : { observed some with white 
flowers, 

7. GotBtfuhx EurQpausJi in patches iall over the forester 

8. Petty whini or hen gorsc f>genista AnglicaJ;\jx varioM 
aces. 

9. Common fern fpteris aquilinaj : on dry banks. » 

10. Branched polypody fpoiypodium iiryoptfHs J : common 
the forest, 

11. Wood spurge feuphorbium amygduloidexj :^nsr^ c$aeL^ 
m on most parts of the forest, has a. singular appear- 

^x^ce : I have seen this plant no where else wild In Stafibid- 
lire. 

12. Hound's tbngue fcynogUssum officinale J; very common : 
^as rather a beantiful flower \ worthy a place in shrubberies 
^^r floxvcr borders, 

13. ^p\xf^\^\x\:Q\ (daphne laure^la J ; common ; and some 
^pecirtien(s of' it variegated. 

14. Spurge- oli?e (daphne mezireumj; less common than 
"♦he last. 

15. BilbcTTj (vacctmum myrtillusj ; in moiit places. 

1 6. Ramsohs (allium urtin$nuj; ncix Marchihgtbi\Wcibd« 
•i ands. '■'■.. ■ . I . . . . , . 

'17.^ WooilMffe (aspepula odcraiaj: grbwihg 11 
-^ith the last; ' . . 

- '|6. Black* briokiyy or lady's seal (tamus communis J i 
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i9.;T1ie lily of the valley (convallaria ^q/alisj / U. to b( 
found in a wood at Rough Park, near Needwpod fofest.-^ 
Mr.Cisianu^ 

Ther above are the most common, singular, or peculiar ii 
* some ineasure to the forest, besides many others in rnmmn^_ 
with other places. 

% Cannock Heath is the. most extensive waste in the rmmtj^ . 
biit its extent iannot easily be determined with accuracy; ; 
. estimate: it lat about forty square miles, or upwards of twent]^«'. 
five thousand acres. Lajrge tracts of land. on the noith ar^</ 
west parts of this waste consist of a good light soil, adaptc^</ 
to the turnip andrbarley culture: the east and south parts a re 
a colder gravelly soil, :in. many- plates covered with heath to 
a large extent ; yet I have no doubt but the whole may l^c 
brought into cultivation ^ and that some of our inclosed land 
now under cultivation is not at all of a superior quality to 
this waste. 

Sutton Coldfield is also a very extensive waste,. of no other 
u^ebutas a sheep-walk or rabbit-warren : that part of it i» 
Staffordshire contains, according to an estimate by a very 
intelligent, resident near the spot, about six thousand five 
hundpedr acres ; and he supposes the additional waste larid 
-between Litchfield and Birmingham, including Bromwicrh 
tteath, Aldridge Common, Walsall Wood, Whittington 
Heath, and Weeford Hills, will raise the amount of button 
Coldfield to ten thousand acres : their value in their p^ese Jf^t 
state amounts, by his information, to three shillings and si^c- 
pence per acre ; and if inclosed would rise to ten shillings 
and sixpence per acre for the first twenty-one years, aX>^ 
afterwards be greater. The other principal wastes in tl^^ 
county, are those of Swindon, Wombourn, and near Stev*^- 
poney,'ih the south; Morredge, Wetley Moor, Stant^:'^ 
Moor, Hollihgton Heath, Caverswall Common, in tl^^ 
north. In other parts of the county we find Calf Heatl^i 
Essffigtoh Wood; Snead Conunon, Wy rley and Pelsal Com- 
mons ; Tirley, Ashley, and Maer Heaths ; Swinnertai'* 
Tittcnsor, and Shelton Heaths; Houlton, MHwich, H^rd- 
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vlck, and Fraoswell Commons^ and fnany others ;- atid upom 
L retrospect of the whole,* I cannot put-oUr practicable wa^e 
ands, or such as are capable of being brought into ctiltiva- 
ion, at less than one liundred thousand acres. Theip present 
lvalue as sheep-walks amopnts to three shillings per acre' per 
ifinum : their value inclosed, and aftei^ one round of -Cultiva- 
tion (tithe free) will amount to fifteen shilling^ per acre, 
ind .improve by inclosure and cultivation, twelve shillings 
>er'acre, or sixty thousand pounds per annum. The preseht * 
:apital or value of stock belonging to such land may ^ esti^ 
nated at ten shillings per acre, or fifty thousand pounds ; the 
:a{ntal qf the land, when inclosed and cultivated, including 
buildings, fences, crops, live stock, implements, andfurhi"- 
lire, would amount to fifteen pounds per acre, or- bike tM* 
Lc>jii. five hundred thousand pounds. The 'add!iti6'ti^:t6-^^he 
^A:tional ^capital, by^-such generalinclosure and impir6VdM(^% 
^ X^is county, would amount to one fpillion-fotfr-hur^rdd 
JTkd (ifty thousand pounds.' This land also would mirke rtiahy 
^Tms, \yhich^.iWtth a dub proportion of 'labourers! teAbmeniKt) 
^^uld employ a population of twenty thousand persotis', chiK 
**cn and families included, in cultivation and other occupa- 
"■-ons connected and dependent thereupon; would furnish 
-Cx)d for double that number, and would maintain also at 



♦ I observe that Mr. Pitt has omitted talcing notice of a common at 
king's Bromleyi which, by computation, may contain about one thou- 
^nd acres : great part of it is over-nin with heath ; it is a peaty soili 
<nd gravel bottom ; on one part is a large rabbit burrow, which, if 
tTKlosed, would be of great improvement. 

Also there is another common adjoining, called Fradley and Aire*- 
i^as Common, supposed to contain betwixt two and three thousand 
ilcres; one part of it is the same sort of land as the other common, 
■ind one part is exceeding good land, capable of being turned ii>to ex- 
cellent meadow or pasture landj there is marl near adjoining some 
|>arts of it. 

The canal from the Trent to the Mersey runs through both these 
conmions ; and the Birmingham and Fazeley canal joins the other 
Canal on this common. I have also to observe, that there are several 
large open meadows belonging to the townships, who have right of 
common, which as soon as the hay is got off, are laid open to the com- 
mon, paying about one shilling per head of cattle to the churchwarden 
of Alrewas ; which if inclosed, would be of great advantage to the pa« 
rishioners. — Mr. W, W^bb, 
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least double the present minpd>er of i^^p ; if ^ sheep stc 
should become the chief object, independent of other stoc 
which at present draw no nourishment or subsistence 
this tr^ct. Those farms also would produce a proportion 
com: the wool also of the sheep might be increased £lji 
weight mid improved inequality, by a due attention to rancmf 
and breeding stocik. A general inclosure and improvemev^r 
by cultivation of all the wastes of the kingdom, would, bj 
greatly increasing the national capital, have a proportionable 
efibct upcm the revenue ; and it is astonishing that the colo- 
niz^ation of distant countries should have been so much en- 
couf 9gtd, while the cultivation of our own country remains 
so far from being finished or perfected. 

• Tn all inelo$ures the impracticable spots, those too uneven 
for jthe plough, should be reserved for other uses, for plan- 
tatioBS where the soil is at all adapted for that purpose; or 
for tabbit: warrens upon sandy bottoms: I have often ob- 
so^ed plantations succeed extremely well pn the sides of pre- 
cipices^ f^ and where there appears little or no soil, aliiodg 

rock or stone.'VJ* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



IMPROVEMENTS. 



1 1 

■ i 



Sect. i. -^Draining,* 

'.",'■ ■• . # * ■ . 

Of this most essential improvement of meadow and pas- 

ure land> as Well is fltrable, much remains to be doney thoifgh 

Jreat exertiotts have been made. ih it of late y^afs. The 

>rflictice voc$X approvecl here is, after, having t)pened a suffi- 

rient number of ditches or maiti'drains, to a proper depth,! to 

:ut from and uftto them a number of drains of aboat fourteen 

nches wide at top, to four or five inches wide iat bottom, 

ind three feet deep \ then to fill ap these, first, with a small 

ayer of heath or ling; secondly, with pebbles or rock stone 

n»c foot thick ; thirdly, with another layer of ling ; then to 

>lace the first spit or turf reversed upon the upper heath or 

ing; and to fiU it up and close the whole with part of the 

oil, and to spread the remainder of the soil on the Surface 

>f the land so drained. Close drains thus executed will last 

I great length of trnie if properly done,' and if the of/en drains 

ihall be kept properly cleansed out. Other methods are also 

ised ; as that of draining with hpUpw bricks ^ thit of form- 

ng the bottpm of the drain with a bearing on either side, 

md a narrower open space below, with the first spit pr sod 

>f turf, invert and returned, and tibe drain filled up with 

he soil. These are practised with good effect; but the first 

lamed method is most generally approved, in whichi where 
» . - .... 

^ The roost material article in draining, is beginning liig^ enough 
in the sound land, and gaining the quickest fall ; by whidi means^ the 
ciuise isiat onte removed, and the land drained eflfectualty^ 
- .When- stone can be got at a reas6fiable charge, ifrood and fagots 
may be sayed; for there will always be a sinking in ^e surtee of the 
iroiind, as tfie wood decays.-*^. 
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stones are scarce, wood is sometimes substituted. The iiri 
provemcnt is generally reckoned to pay the whole "expenc 
in two or three years, and within my acquaintance is so ge 
nerally practised, that there are few individuals who do notd^^ 
more or less of it every year. This opinion is corroborate^^ 
by others, particularly the Rev. Mr. Wright of Bradley, wh. <^ 
says, " more attention has been paid to" that important articL ^ 
** of draining Ir.iids within the last twenty years, than i. n 
** centuries before. Covered drains are commonly used. *' 
Attempts too have been made to tap springs,* by boring 

* The. grrat success which I have had in draining \And by boringv 
induces me to state a few particulars respecting that practice. I had 
recdursfe to it at first, in a close near Derby ; which, though it occil- 
pied the declivity ^f a hill, continued extremely injured by humidity,; 
in spite of the reiterated efforts to drain it^ which had been made under 
the direction of my steward, an intelligent' and experienced per- 
son. Having heard that a labouring mati (who had been much 
emplovctl in the mines in the northern part of the county) had tlio-' 
roughly drained, by a new method, some obstinately wet land in the 
neighbourhood of Derby, I was induced to set him to work on the 
close mentioned above. He cut two or three trenches about eighteen 
inches, or two feet deep, und narrowing towards the bottom, across 
the hill ; the uppermost of which was, if I recollect right, a few yards 
lower down the hill than the spot where the water seemed to ooze out 
of the soil, and ciuourage ru.-hes ; and joined them by another trench 
in tlie direction of the declivity, which was continued down the hiU 
iintil .it m?t a brook at the boi^om. He then bored perpendicular holes 
in the cros's trenches, perhaps ten or fifteen yards from each other, with 
a bit (as the tool is termed) formed'like an auger, with a strong nose, 
;«nd neap, three inches in. d.iamctcr, and twelve or fifteen long, exclu- 
bive of th^ shank by which it was screwed to the boring rod. TJie boring 
rod was composed of several pieces of the length of about five feet 
each ; and when at its full extent, was twenty-one feet long. After 
boring through a clayey stratum, he entered one of gravel, where the 
water was. The water rose in a constant stream up each of the holes, 
in which clean pebbles were put if the sides were in the least danger 
of crumbling; and all the trenches being likewise filled with clean 
stones to a sufficient depth, and covered in the common way, the 
jwater was conveyed into the brook, and the land perfectly cured. • 

In consequence of the success of the preceding trial, made irmj 
years since, I have repeatedly, and wkh equal success, made use of the 
same method, in order to drain land near this place, Yoxall Lodge* 
After digging through the superficial covering of loam, we commonly 
meet with a stiff marly clay, which, as we descend, : appears moie 
marly, and in the depth of a few feet becomes excellent marh Thi» 
marl continues to the utmost depth which we have ever reached (about 
twenty-one feet), yet becoming harder and more difficult to work as 
we descend ; until for some feet at bit it i& of a stony hardness, sq 
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them, by Mr, Elkington and others, and sometimes with 
^^cess. Mr. Bradburn, from much experience, thinks the 
^^st method of under-draining to be with hoUoV bricks, 
^liich he says are more durable, and safe from being injured 
^"3r vermin, than any other method.* 

^^t the auger will not pierce it, and it is necessary to chop it in pieces, 
|>y using a Dit, formed like a chisel (lifting up the rod, and then 
letting it drop with its full weight), and afterwards to extract the 
fragments with the auger bit, or with one made like a carpenter's 
gouge. Thi^is a slow process-: we usually begin' to meet with water 
at tne depth of ten or twelve feet ; and with more and more gradually 
us we go lower. From these holes a clear stream runs during both 
Slimmer and winter with little, if any, variation. The situation in. 
^hich I have found tiie greatest quantity of water (of course I speak 
iociUfy) has been on the ascent of hills, a little way from their base. 
After boring with the greatest efect in such spots, I have begim to 
bore in the flat and moist meadows, only at the distance of a very few 
yards : and have continued to bore at intervals quite across them, 
without procuring any water at all : the reason, however, has been 
obvious. On the hill side the stratum which we perforated, was 
uniform and solid, and the water rose in the hole as in a leaden pipe. 
On the contrary, in the flat meadow we found no regular Strata, but 
a. confiTsed -and often changing mixture of various soils and materials, 
forming altogelher a composition through which the water could es- 
cape from the hole laterally in variolis places. However, in other 
parts of the same range of meadows, the marly stratum has recurred 
(often with a small elevation of surface), and on boring has yielded^a 
considerable and permanent quantity of water. 

- Having occasion to convey a stream (procured by boring several 
Iioles on the first ascent of a bank) about one hundred yards across a 
flat meadow, I laid a sough of hollow bricks, surrounded with stiff 
ivater clay, some distance oelow the surfiice, for that purpose. In a 
few months I observed the stream, which issiied at the mouth of the 
sough, gradually to diminish, and at length totally to fail; and a 
swamp began to form on the other side of the meadow, near the place 
vhcre the holes, whence the water issued, were bored. The sough, 
in which a stoppage was thus manifest, was opened; and it was found 
completely fiUed trom end to end, by a cylindrical plug, composed of 
the roots of grass, which having entered between the joints of the 
bricks, v\rere drawn out by the stream into filaments of immense 
length, and matted together, so as to prevent all water from passing. 
It was then relaid with mortar ; but in the next year precisely the 
same circumstance recurred. It was relaid afresh with mortar, and 
the joints further secured by the application of broken pieces of tiles. 
Several years have now elapsed, and it has continued to answer per- 
fectly. Another sough of the same kind, and for the same use, laid 
without mortar, has never been penetrated by roots of ^rass ; but it 
lies deeper in the ground than circumstances would peruut the former 
^ be sunk. — T, Gisdonu, Yoxall Lodge^ April %tky 1795. 

f CoYcred hollow drains made in the year 1794, on the estate of 

I 
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I SsCT. 2.-^Irrtgatioitf or ffatenng. 

« 

iRRiGATiON/or the improvement of land by watering, 
is, or may be, a very important and extensive part of agri- 
culture: and though the advantages to be derived from tt 
are generally admitted and. well known in this couqty, at 
least by all intell^nt farmers, yet it is by no meant m 
general carried to the extend of which it is capable ; aiany 

John HoUiday, Esq. in the i>arish of Dilloniy aliat Delvemcy in 
county of Stafford, about - - 700 yds 

Open hollow drains between land^ so well <titched and 
fenced as to prevent cattle from injuring them, • 1300 

Total. Aooo 
All the abovementioncd drains are made of hard stone. The 
was so much injured by water, arising from internal springs, as 
produce for several years pa£!st, little besides an abunoant crop 
rushes. The nature and quality of the soil is day, mixed in so_ 
places with a marly substance, so as with a coat of lime, and anothi 
of sand, to be capable of great improvement, now it is become d: 
The spontaneous produce was rushes, mixed with moss, and 
grass, and in that stdte tlie land was not worth ten shillings an 
the supposed improved value is from 20s, to 2$$, per acre, 
under strata whence the springs arise, was in consequence of borin^ 
found to be of a black colour, of close texture,, below that shale w 
found, and the workmen thought it indicated in many places 
lay beneath. 

The depth of the covered drains is about four feet, at the top tl&^y 
are two spades wide, and taper nearly to a point downwards, in the Heart* 
fordshire and Essex style of draining. The open drains are from five 
to six feet deep, and not less than a yard wide at the top. Both sets 
of drains have hard and very durable stone near the bottom, placed 
thus — two flat thin ^tones being placed at the bottom, so as to rear 
against the sides, a square stone was wedj^ed in between them, whereby 
a good bottom-drain is probably secured for many years. The covered 
' drains consist of another coat of larger stone, three of which art 
nf T* placed thus. The covering stone rests partly on a ledge on 
* * each side of the trench (which is easily made when the work* 
men narrow from two spades to one) and partly on the side stones, 
which leaves it very firm. The inverted sods follow, but no^ pro- , 
miscuously, since by placing one on each side of the trench,, like an 
inclined plane, two more drains are gaihed, and these by being near 
the surface assist wonderfully, till poached by the cattle, in carrying 
off the surface water which hangs on clay soils. The stones in the 
covered drains rise nearly two feet, and the remainder being covered 
with good clods, called in Staffordshire, ramping clods ; not a.sinj[k 
foot of ground is lost by the draining; the above account of draimn/ 
extends to near forty ^cr^^, ^^CcmTnumcaUd by tkc Rev. S, Shaw. 
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streams being suffered to glide quietly down their own chan- 
nel, which might easily be drawn over the adjoining lands, 
to their great improvement. This omission is in part owing 
to neglect ; in part to the jealousy of millers and other per- 
sons interested in the streams; and in some degree to th^ 
best methods of extending this application of water not be- 
ing generally and sufficiently understood. The industry of 
many individuals is, however, Tery properly and successfully 
exerted iii this very commendable species of improvement. 

Respecting a system for irrigation, no general one can 
apply to particular cases. Different modes of spreading the 
water must' be adopted, according to different circumstances 
of situation and form of surface. In all cases where a 
stream naturally falls down a valley, and the sides of such 
valley consist of easy and regular declivities, the best way 
undoubtedly is to draw a sufficient quantity of water nearly 
upon a l^vel, along a main carrier ; such water to be let out 
of the said main carrier at pleasure, by sluices constructed in 
different places in the sides thereof, into floating gutters : 
such floating gutters being cut on a level along the sides of 
the declivities, one below another. These floating gutters 
will collect the water from the spaces of land above them, 
and, if well constructed, deliver it very regularly upon the 
spaces below each of them respectively. The watering in 
this case will require very little attendance, except that of 
opening and closing the sluices in rotation, so as to irrigate 
different parts of such land successively. The gutters too will 
require an aoinual cleansing or scouring out, otherwise they 
will choke, and grow up with gra^s. 

The particular mode of action or operation by which land 
is benefited by watering, has not perhaps yet been satisfac- 
torily explained : yet it is an established and well known 
fact, that all waters (except such as are highly putrid) pro- 
"duce a good effect upon land, in some degree proportioned to 
their rapidity or" briskness of motion. Thus common water 
suffered to stagnate upon, or dribble in small quantities over 
land, will encourage the growth only of rushes, rar^;c*jr (sedge- 

l2 
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grass); and other coarse aquatics^ and weaken^ if not destroy, 
the finest and most valuable grasses. The same water drivea 
over the same land with a brisk motion, and the surface left 
to dry at intervals, and exposed to the sun and atmosphere, 
will have a direct contrary effect: the valuable grasses will 
flourish, and the aquatics be weakened or destroyed. Hence ' 
it should seem, that the good effect3 of watering are in part 
produced by mechanical operation, by moistening and tender- 
ing the surface ; which circumstance, combined at intervals 
with jthe effects. of the sun and atmosphere, brings into 
action the latent principles of vegetation in plants j which 
principle would have lain dormant, under the influence of 
chrlling or stagnant water ; or would have been locked up 
by the.matting of turf on the surface, had not such turf been 
softened, and made easily penetrable by moistening its sur- 
face. The coarse aquatics being hardier, vegetate in a less 
degree of heat. They seem intendedby nature to fill up those 
vacancies which are yet unprepared for the production of the 
more valuable tribes, tipon this principle in her vegetable 
economy, that a bad plant is better than none : yet upon the 
proper. application of hjuman industry they always decline, 
and give way to those of superior value. 

Every one knows the necessity there is (previous to im- 
provements by irrigation) ofdischarging the stagnant water 
from, or from near, the surface of all lands intended to be 
so improved, by hollow drains or other\Vise. 

As die benefit to be derived from irrigation depends so 
much upon the watering being effected with a brisk motion, 
and not continued for too long a time, the great desideratum, 
in this species of improvement seems to be the introduction' 
of reservoirs, constructed so as to contain large quantities of 
flood water ; which water so collected may be successively 
and at pleasure distributed upon any land below its surface, 
and continued with such velocity, and for such lerigth of 
till e, as may be thought proper, 

This idea, as applicable to agriculture, is I believe nOvel, 
and may -be treated as visionary ; but ^I am so. thdroughly 
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convinced of the great advantages to be derived from it, that 
1 will venture a prediction of its being in some future time ^ 
practised to a great extent. The practice will be much faci- 
litated by the construction of dams being so well, and so com- 
monly understood, in consequence of the number of navignbl^ 
canals which have been, and are still executing, A reservoir^ 
of a few acres, and of two yards average depth, may be con- 
structed, at from ten to twenty pounds per acre, according 
to circumstances of situation. Such reservoirs as a fishery 
(under proper management) would be equal or superior in 
Value to an equal breadth of land, and the surface water to 
a certain depth may be drawn down for the purpose of irri- . 
gation at pleasure. 

Upon this subject of water the following extensive idea is 
thrown out by an ingenious gentleman,* high in his profes- 
sion as an engineer ; which is, that nine parts in ten of the 
waters of the kingdom at present r\in away in waste, great 
parts of which might be usefully employed ; nay farther (put.. 
ting expence out' of the question), that every stream in the 
kingdom may be made to run equally through the whole year. 
This position, however extraordinary, is easily demonstrable ; 
for if upon ahy given stream* one or more reservoirs be made ' 
capable of containing its flood water, and through the dam 
. or dams be laid a pipe or pipes, whose apertures will Just 
discharge the average produce, the business is done. And 
though there may be no probability of this business being ever 
brought to so great a nicety ; yet from hence some idea may 
be formed of the prodigious extent to which improvements 
"by water may be carried. 

With this subject, and that of forming reservoirs for the 
purposes of agriculture, is connected another, of great im- 
portance in domestic and commercial economy ; namely, the 
having an extensive command of the application of water to 
all mechanical purposes, wherein such applicatio'h will an- 
swer better than for irrigation of land^ and thus, as it were^ 

• Mj*. Jessop. 
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arresting every drop of water that falls from the heavens, a 
rendering it in the most extensive way subservient not onl 
to the immediate subsistence of man and beast, and the im- j 
provement of land, but even having the residue solely a^ 
command for the purposes of shortening manual labour : suc*.^ 
system would certainly be a[n important addition to the power- 
required in many of our mechanical operations, and of grer - 

importance in a manufacturing country. 

• A copy of part of the above being sent to Mr. Jessop>^ 
have received from him the following paper, which I Ik^ 5 
never seen before. 

I 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF RESER.-. 
VOIRS FOR FLOOD WATERS. 

The rapid improvements which have for some years put 
been made in the agriculture and conmierce of this country, 
and the happy effects derived therefrom, Aaturally excite a 
desire to investigate every means by which they may be con- 
tinued and increased. 

Among the many causes which have combined to pr6mote 
our prosperity, the facility of intercourse by inland naviga- 
tion is a great and leading feature. All unite in admitting 
this as a general position ; but many, from private motives, 
or mistaken opinions, have too often prevailed in preventing 
the execution of useful projects, which, if they could have 
been effected, would have greatly contributed to the national 
benefit derived from those already esta})Ushed. 

Among the obstacles that stand forward, none are more 
conspicuous, nor so generally urged, than the want of water- 
in dry seasons. It usually happens, that where canals are 
most wanted, manufactures pr agriculture having already 
taken possession of the ground, and occupied the streams of 
w^ter, it is plainly to be foreseen, that, unless some meai^ 
are devised to reconcile this competition, those desirable im* 
provements must be crippled in their growth, and stop long 
before the age of maturity. 
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It can hardly have escaped any one's obsenratlon, that 
streams cf water used for the purpose of working mills, or 
the more valuable purpose of watering meadows, in the few 
instances where this has been practised, while they have i| 
scanty supply in summer, they generally discharge in winter 
such superabundance as frequently to do material injury. 

There ^xcy in some parts of this island, exceptions to this 
general portion. Where the soil is porous, and the substrata 
se' open as to absorb the rains as they fall, there are no 
floods : the pores and fissures of the eafth form reservoirs or 
regulators to the streams ; they preserve the winter waters, 
and so equalize the discharge, that there is but little diffe« 
renoe between their winter and summer«state ; but in clay or 
other similar soils, sp little is absorbed, and so much sud- 
denly glides off from the surface, that the extremes of scar^ 
city and exuberance are the necessary consequences. 

It is now well understood, that all natural springs derive , 
their supply from the waters of the atmosphere ; and they 
may fairly be considered as thcf discharges of natural reser- 
voirs ; it is immaterial whether those reservoirs may be com- 
pos^ of large cavities, or minute fissures. 

Leaving expence out of the question, it is possible to con^* 
ccive (however extravagant the idea may appear), that the 
waters of all rivers might by art be nearly equalized through- 
out the year: but it will be sufficient to prove that this is 
practicable, if applied to small rivulets or brooks, particu- 
larly where nature holds forth a temptation, by furnishing 
deep ravines, or capacious hollows on the surface of the 
ground, capable, at a moderate expenpe, of being made to 
contain large quantities of water. 

. We are taught, from the simple instinct of animals, th* 
provident lesson of storing up the superabundant supplies of 
ene season for the wants of another. Necessity has corn^ 
pelled mankind, in many ccHintries, to follow their example. 
In hot climates, the inhabitants could hardly exist without 
storing up the waters of winter for their use in summer.* 

^ At Alicant the King of Spain has made a reservoir, the wnter of 
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There are instances in tjiis country where canals in h 




want of water in summer, while the brooks that supply thesrx* 
discharge floods, in winter, in one day, sufficient for the su] 
ply of the whole year. 

Those who entertain doubts of the practicability of ms 
ing' reservoirs sufficient for the supply of canals, state th< 
objections under three heads: the expence ; the want 
sufficiency of water ; and the uncertainty of making sue 
reservoirs to retain it. - 

When the necessary magnitude is ascertained, the expea^% 
is a subject of plain calculation ;^ and it is easy to determiiie' 
whether the project, to which it is to be applied, will bear < 
the expence. There have been several instances, where the 
cxpences of repelling an opposition from mill-owners to a. 
bill in parliament, would have been more than enough to 
have made sufficient reservoirs. 

Whether they can be filled with water may be known be- 
fore they are undertaken, by an inquiry an4 measurement of 
the discharge in winter. , ' 

The waste of water from a reservoir is in two ways ; by 
exhalation, and by leakage. The firsts in a dry summer, would 
consume about nine inches in depth from the surface ; the 
making the head nine inches higher than otherwise necessary 
would compensate for this. The leakage would be in few 
.cases (where it would be prudent to attempt the scheme at 
all), even upon §mall streams, more than equal to the summer 
supply ; and whether the water may be discharged by leakage, 
or by a pipe or artificial discharger, if they shall both disr 
charge .into the same channel, is not very material. In clay 
or other soils where rushes grow, 'there will be no sensible 
leakage ; and in soils more open, the pores of the soil would 
be an extension of the reservoir; and in cases where it 
might be necessary to discharge constantly from the jeservoir 



ivhich, for the uses of summer ^riculture, bring Jiim in a revenue pf 
iooo 1. per annum. See various parts of Townsend's Travels through 
Spain, for the utility of such reservoirs. 
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a 'quantity equal to the summer stream, it would for a while 
supply that discharge. ' 

Even in extreme cases , of leaky soils, if there were any 
sudden flocds, the reservoir would at least prevent their sud-» 
den discharge ; but where the soil and strata are so close as 
to absorb little, and cause sudden floods (and it is to these 
cases that reservoirs are peculiarly applicable), there is little 
reason to apprehend leakage. 

The writer of this has lately had an opportunity of expe* 
riencing the. effect of a small reservoir (not yet completed) 
as a regulator to a stream. It covers at present abOut 
twenty acres, and is made on a small brook, which, iii dry 
/seasons, does not' furnish more water than would run 
through an aperture of an inch in diameter ; but is subject , 
to floods, which can hardly be discharged by a'pipe of three 
feet in diameter. 

There is fixed under the head of it an iron pipe of six 
inches bore, wl^ich during the last winter has almost con- 
stantly been open ; and discharged a quantity unequal no 
otherwise than from the difference of pressure by the rising 
and falling of the water in the reservoir, at the different 
intervals of rainy and fair- weather \ and when the reservoir 
shall be enlarged, on the one hand the meadows below 
"will never be overflowed ; and on the other hand the reser- 
voir will furnish, in the dry part of summer, at least twenty 
iitnes the quantity of water daily that the brook would other- 
wise afford. 

There is now depending in Parliament, a bill for making 
a navigable canal through the Vale of Belvoir to the town 
•of Grantham, where the soil is almost wholly a firm tenacious 
4:lay, and will not require above half the water ta supply, it, 
which b necessary forcanals in other instances. 

The country is subject to an extreme scarcity of water in 
sununer, and to great superabundance in winter ; and every 
circumstance is favourable to the intention of supplying the 
canal by artificial reservoirs. It is therefore earnestly hoped, 
HkdX those .who might. \^ induced by their doubts to repel 
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the intention, under the idea that because no canal hath hS 
therto been totally supplied by reservoirs, diQrefore it mu 
|)e impracticable, will give some credit to those, who, 
well-grounded information, have advised the measure ; 
that they will suffer it to be effected. 

It isioped, that the execution of a canal upon this 
tern may tend to; promote the extension and continuance 
those improvements in commerce and agricultui^e, on whii^»* < 
so greatly depend the prosperity of this country ; and whi- <5j 
in many instances, already have been checked, by ncglec=& 
ing to use the assistance of art in remedying the defegtSy-^^^ 
irather in using; or improving the bounties of nature. 

'Written in May, 1792. , W. JESSOR 

• 

•I 

Farther, respecting the particular subject of applying water 
to the improvement of land, though this practice is by txo 
means carried to the extent of which it is capable, and 
large quantities of flood- water are lost (which in the tena- 
cious clay soils that abound over a considerable pait of ttus 
country can be retained in no other way than by artificial 
reservoirs), yet considerable exertions are m^de in this bud- 
liess by many persons, and omitted "by few who have the 
means of doing it ; almost every occupier who has a stream 
through his meadows, bestowing considerable attehtion to 
it in floods. Amongst others, my neighbour Mr. Miller, of 
JDunstall near Wolverhampton, has upwards of one hundred 
and eighty acres of land capable of irrigation ; and when 
water abounds, ^ it is applied to this purpose in various 
ways. Upon his farms are two mill-ponds, and the mills 
kept in use in his own hands. The jealousy of the millers 
below upon the same strieam prevents his applying it to this' 
purpose at any other time, except when there is plenty of 
water ; on which occasion he often rakes up the mud of his 
mill-ponds, by small harrows dragged in them to and £r^ 
by ropes ; which mud is by this means sent in the water 
over the land ; which water is drawn in floating gutters ta 
every part of the land the level will admit j and tbe conscf- 
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qiieiK^e ts an early and plentiful hay-harvest, often after 
spring-graziiig. There are few instances in this county of 
land formed artificially for the purpose of receiving water 
by irrigation, by being laid in broad ridges ; and the few I 
have seen would certainly induce any attentive person to re- 
ject the method. The soil is seldom left equally yjpon the 
land : and the length of time lost before a good turf can 
be restored, is a great objection to the practice : and as the 
water may, in almost all cases, be as well applied upon an 
even surface, variously disposed, as land often h by nature, 
I think such mode of application is to be preferred to break* 
ing the turf, and giving it a new form. Upon the estate of 
Lord Bagot, adjoining Tedbrook, I observed a considerable 
tract of formerly morassy land, after draining and being- 
made sound, prepared for irrigation in a very ingenious way ; 
without altering the natural disposition of the turf, the busi- 
ness eflFectually done, and meant to be gradually and progres- 
sively extended down the valley. At Stoke, near Stone, about 
fifty acres of meadow land are watered in a very superior style, 
from the Trent and from land floods, by Messrs. Jenkinson. 
Here the main gutters or carriers are constructed with some 
fall down the land ; and from them are cut sideways a pro- 
per number of floating gutters upon an exact level. Below 
^ach of these floating gutters, in the main carriers, are fixed 
"Wooden trunks laid in a puddle, with a sliding paddle to 
each ; by means of which the water is either kept back 
along the floating gutteos, and so forced upon and over the 
land, or drawn down the main gutters and ofl^ the land, at 
pleasure : the gutters are generally constructed deep enough , 
to drain the land, wheff not used for floating. These mea« 
dows have been much improved by this practice, which 
commenced about seven or eight years ago ; before which, I 
was informed, they were of little value; but at present, after 
q^ring-grasing, they mow a full crop of hay, and are Unw 
protving every year. / 

On this subject of irrigation, or watering (^land; imich 
remains to be said ; some respectable persons I hate con- 
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versed with, are of opinion that ere long all, or nearly ill; 
the water of this country that can be so applied may be 
spared for watering; that all machinery will be mor^ com- 
modiously put in motion by the force of steam, (this has 
already been applied, both in iron works, and the grindingL 
of corn with success \) that the natural situajtion of a coftL 
mill, is not in remote situation upon a stream where a teaO^ 
must be constantly employed to carry in and out ; but upon 
a canal, and near a large town where coals can be commo^ 
diously delivered to keep the machinery in motion, and 
where the, consumption of the wheat flour is upon the spot; 
that iron works will be erected upon this principle, (indeed 
they have been already in many instances) without any re- 
gard to a stream of water; but where the iron ore, and^ma- 
terials used for fluxing it are to be found ; and upon the 
banks of a navigable canal ; that upon this principle, when 
the machinery of mills, and other works now upon streams 
are worn out, such works will generally be moved to more 
convenient situations, and most of the streams left for the 
improvement of land. 

It is certain, th^t in the present state of mills, much in* 
jury is often occasioned, not only by preventing the im- 
provement of the adjoining land, at the same time that the 
mill is of little public or private utility, but merely kept up 
because an ancient mill ; but also by backing the water upon 
the lands above, and preventing the drainage of such land. 
I, know ah instance of an ancient, mill, the property of a 
gentleman of fortune, which at times occasions the drown- 
ing of part of ^ town, merely by backing the water, forcing 
it even a considerable depth into some of the houses; yet 
the mill is of little value or importance, nor do I know thatr 
the circumstance is known to the, owner. Many of our 
ancient mills are great nuisances without being of much 
use in the manufacture of bread ; and if the above named 
system should be adopted, their waters will be advantageous-* 
ly u^d in the improvement of land. 

I know but one instance of an attentive person rejecting 
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the use of water upon his meadow land; he thought he 
observed some few years ago, that the grass was growing 
coarser, and the rushes increasing, and has kept the water 
ijfF ever since. It should he observed, that the meadow thus 
^watered, is of a moist peaty nature; and the water applied 
of a poor chilly sort, arising in moist land, without any 
loamy particles. He has however drained the meadow more 
effectually, and means to try the effect of watering over 
again. 

Sect. 3. — Paring and Burning, 

- 
Paring and burning has been but little practised in this 

county, and opinidns vary much as to its propriety. I have 
often observed it practised in other counties, but other means 
are used here even for reclaiming waste lands. Many peo- 
ple have an idea that it is injurious to thin soils; * and per- 
haps deep soils can best bear the .operation. Burning of 
ccoiqh grass is practised by some ;.t but most people think 
even that is better desti^oyed by tillage and sunshine upon 
the land, if the season will admit it. 

Sect. 4 — Manuring. 

The manures in general use in Staffordshire are* First, 
-the dung of the farm yard, consisting of littery straw, rain- 
water, and the dung and urine of animals; most farmers 
turn this over once, previous to drawing it out ; but no 



* Nothing but vegetable substances can be consumed by burning, 
but it is frequently wrong to destroy these, as they are useful, to 
leave in the staple, for the purpose of fermenting witn manures. — 5. 

^ It generally answers best, to cart off this and all other rubbish, 
to mix with quick lime, and rot in a heap with other compost.— <$. 

Those people are much mistaken in their ideas ; for the thinnest 
chalky soils, are most improved by this practice. — Mr* Beys. 

We have no chalky soils in Staffordshire, and it is very probable 
Ihat a calcareous soil will better irecover the effects of having its 
vegetable parts dispersed by combustion, than a thin soil, whose ' 
staple is principally sand, light earth, and small pebbles. — fV. Pitt, 
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covered fold yards are known here ; the detached parts 
straw, dungy rick-yard' and barn-door rubbish, ate, 
being well trod with cattle or thoroughly wet, drawn inl 
a heap to ferment, near where it is meant to be used ; th. 
manure is generally laid on wheat fallows, or on land r 
preparation for turnips; but sometimes on young clove 
pasture or meadow land. Secondly, town manure ; this cs 
be only used in large quantity by those who are convenier 
ly situated for conveying it ; when of a good quality it is t 
best of all manures, and is -used with equal advantage eith ^anej 
in tillage land, or upon turf. Thirdly, lime^ this is a » » a- 
nure of very extensive application, and of which gr^ ea t 
quantities are annually and constantly u^d upon all sorts^ of 
land ; it is supposed to attenuate, break, and divide strca^og 
soils; to bind and contract sandy ones; and to ameliors^B.te, 
and correct the acidity of old, sour, uncultivated lands;* its 
utility is very generally admitted ; and many persons v^i^ho 
have declined using it through prejudice, have been qnic JUy 
reconciled to the use of it, upon finding their crops infe.arior 
to those of their neighbours who had persevered in usin^ h. 
It is laid on at the rate of, froni six to ten quarters per ac^ie: 
the price at the works from three shillings to four shilliiigs 
and three pence per quarter, according to quality of tie 
lime, and situation of the works, and the carriage sund 
other expences nearly, and at some distances quite as much 
as the prime cost: it is generally laid on tillage land, either 
for barley, turmps, or wheat, and is deemed best to lay it on 
in a quick state, soon after slacking, and to harrow it in 
when the land is dry ; it is sometimes laid on tuVf land, and 
it is said with good effect. It is frequently fetched fifteen 
miles by land carriage for manure, and is I think used in 
a more extensive way than I have observed elsewhere, an(! 
its use is still increasing. 

Fourthly, marl, this has been much used on arable lax 

• The destruction of all gnibs, snails, &c. within its reach is IL' 
wise a consideration of momenti especially if laid on hot from 
kiln.— 5. 
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tor ages back, as is evident from the very extensive marl- 
pits to be found in different parts of the county ; in many 
places l}ie land has been over-marled ^and is rendered harsh^ 
this by fallowing and liming is ameliorated and rendered 
fertile. It is in general only in the loamy soils that a true 
marl is found, in the mixed gravelly soils is often found a 
clay marly or friable brick clay, which is used on such soils 
"with good effect ; the quantity laid upon an«acre is generally 
about two rod of eight yards square each, and one yard thick, 
or one hundred and twenty-eight cubic yards per acre, this 
adds nearly an inch to the staple of the soil ; the expence of 
labour, spreading, and beer included, will be about twenty- 
iive shillings per acre, besides carting out, which is worth 
fifty shillings per acre more ; total three pounds fifteen' 
shillings per acre. The improvement by marl is believed in 
this country to be much 'more adapted for tillage than pas* 
ture, and its good effects on corn lands are long, visible; 
indeed in the case of thin, light, unimproved lands, the 
benefit of marling must endure for ever, as it not only con- 
solidates the soil, but gives it thickness and staple ; marling 
has been much practised in this county, but the advanced 
price of labour is a check to its progress at present. 

The above are the staple manures of this county, to which 
may be added composts, consisting of shovellings of soils, 
scrapings of roads, scouring of ditches, mud from pits,^nd 
ponds, used alone, or niixed with lime or dung, and gene- 
rally used for a top dressing, for meadow and pasture land ; 
the ashes of our culinary fires, are used as top dressings for 
coarse pastures, but are improved by mixing with night 
soil ; soot is used as a tdp dressing on wheat and other crops, 
and bone filings, or sliavings, from the Birniingham manu- 
factures is esteemed a valuable manure for light tillage 
land ; in short all. the manure made in town and country 
is laid upon the land. 
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Sect. 5. — Weeding. 

The weeding of corn land if, the crop be drilled^ is or 
should be preformed by the hoe; if broad cast, thistles 
(which cannot be handled) should be drawn up with tongs, 
aAd other weeds by hand ; turnips are cleaned first by the 
hoe, and if any weeds remain they should be drawn by hand: 
on meadow and pasture land, docks should be rooted-up by 
a proper tool after rain, as well as the ranker thistles; 
though in the hurry of business they arc often mown only, 
which in some degree checks but not destroys theni. tn 
Chap, seven, on Tillage, and Chap, eight, on Grass; -is 
given a list of our most common and noxious weeds, to the 
destruction of all which great attention should be' paid be- 
fore they perfect their seeds, otherwise they will sow them- 
selves and increase an hundred fold. To show the importance 
"of attending to this subject of weeding properly, it may be 
observed that this business if well done, will lessen cverY 
year, but if neglected will increase beyond calculation. 
For — " One year's good weeding. 
Will prevent seeding; 
But one year's seeding. 
Makes seven years* weeding." 
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IMPROVEMENT OF HEATH LAND, &c. 

The postscript to Mr. Holliday's letter in 1792 to the Society of 
Arts, &c. was confined to the improvement of the west side of Dillorn 
Heath, inthe hands of a tenant. 

** The east side (both of which Mr. Shaw has seen) was cultivated 
Vrith potatoes, after the heath an<l gorse had rotted, and been mixed 
with lime and compost. The crop of potatoes was so abundant as to 
admit of many loaded waggons being sent in the winter into the 
vicinity of the Pottery, about six miles from Dillorn ; which afforded 
« seasonable supply to many thousand manufacturers of the queen's 
ware* The quantity was not only immense, but the quality of the 
potatoes was in so high repute, as that the Dillorn potatoes produced 
^ibout two-pence a bushel above the common niarket price. In fine^ 
in this part of the Moorlands the potatoe harvest is of great con- 
sideration, and the thirty thousand artificers and yeomanry there eat 
very little wheaten bread. Give a cottager in the Moorlands, with 
a wife and ten or twelve children, a cow and a rood or two of potatoe 
ground, and you make him an happy man. He goes to his daily 
labour, earns moftey to purchase clothine, &c. for his large family; 
the younger children collect the dung and soil from the public roads, 
for the improvement of the potatoe ground, and the industrious dame 
with her stouter children, keep the ground clean, aad attend to get in 
the potatoe harvest, the chief support of their large family, about nine 
mdnths in the year. 

'< In tliese Moorland parts of Staffordshire it has been stated hoff 
comfortably many thousands of poor people live by the wholesome 
addition of potatoes to their ordinary food. But how striking is the 
contrast m some public institutions in or near London. For instance, 
the children belonging to Christ's Hospital in London and at Hertford, 
amount to about one thousand. The allowance of wheaten bread is 
a jpQEhod each day to each • child, and consequently the consumptioa 
by the ; -children only is seven thousand pounds weight of Drea4 
weekly. This royal hospital (well regulated in many respects,) waJ 
^Qiiadcdrby Edward the sixth. Potatoes were not then of the ^owth 
of th'^ coyntry, and by some fatjality or strange inattention, this very 
cheafjJaffYd wholesome vegetable has never, nor has arty other fresh 
YCgEteUe been received withiff : the walls of the hospital for the usd 
of the-cbildreni. V* 1' • 

•• It* is numbly submitted tb the consideration of the Board of Agri- 
culture^ whether soipe ufieilui hint may not, in these times of scarcity 
^f whe^, be -^iven in one of tihe |l£ports made ^atherBcard, to draw. 
the istt^iition of the governors of Christ's Hospital to the introduction 
»ffpatatqe& ahiong their muneroiis family.: Or if ;a stronger meslsure 
should bethought adyi^ahlp, a clau^ might be inserted ^n some act 
6f paHiament, containing regulations aooiit wheat' Or grain, that 
wtittietifir die price of bread ill the metropolis- shaHfexxreed- 

{bria hiilf-peck loaf, .the ^vernors or directors^ of all chari table 
instifntiohs in Great Britain, whose respective families or number of 
dntdiieti 6r4imates shal} exceed fifty or one ^hundred, shall for every 
hundfed,)Yeight of wheat or ot^er ^rain, consumed in bread, use or 
consume one hundred weight of potatoes^ or some salutary provision,. 
toaattiilarcffegt." • ' ' ^ . 
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CHAPTER XIII 



LIVE STOCK. 

The principally profitable stock of the Staffordshire, and 
generally of all English farmers, consists of, first, homed, 
cattle; second, sheep; third, horses; fourth, hogs. To 
which may be added, fifth, rabbits ^ sixth, poultry ; seventh, 
pigeons ; eighth. Bees. 

Sect. i. — Horned Catlle. 

The horned cattle of this county are very generally 
of the long-horned breed, varying in value and quality 
in proportion to the attention of the breeder and his re- 
isources for keeping. It is a dogma almost established 
into a maxim by many experienced farmers of the old 
Stamp, that " all breed is put in at the mouth;" whilst the 
modern breeder upon the Bakewellian system will boast^ 
that the merit of his breed consists in their capability of 
doing well upon the least quantity of food of the ordinary 
kind. There is no doubt but both parties have wandered 
beyond the true bounds of nature ; as all good stock must be 
both bred with attention and well fed ; and perhaps it is ne- 
cessary that these two essentials in this species of improve- 
ment should always accompany each other ; for without good 
^resources for keeping, it would be in vain to attempt sup* 
porting a capital stock, and with such resources it would 
be absurd not to aim at a breed somewhat decent in quality. 
The cattle stock of this county hath for years back beeii 
(and are at present) in some degree improving ; but all ge- 
neral improvements must be gradual, and a work of time^ 
It is not in the power of every farmer, or even of the genej.^ 
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rality of them, to pay the prices for prime stock ; and if 
they could, the improvement of their meadows and pastures 
should go hand in hand with that of their stock. Mr. Mil- 
ler's idea, which I cannot but approve, and wish to s^ in 
practice, is, that gentlemen of fortune should procure, for 
the use of their tenants, the best bulls, rams, stallions, &c» 
This, if they did not choose to do gratis y might easily be 
thrown upon a plan to indemnify expences, and would tend 
very much to facilitate the improvement of the stock of the 
smaller farmers. 

The great object in the produce from horned cattle be- 
ing, first, milk ^ second, beef; the uniting of these two 
products in the greatest quantity from the least food or pro- 
duce of land, seems the ultimatum of breed. It has often 
been observed, that cows with the best disposition to fatten, 
not only give the least milk, but soonest go off their milk- 
ing; whilst a loose, open, ill-made cow will both give a 
larger quantity, and continue it longer ; but it is not so easily 
fatted, nor without much more time ; the uniting of these 
two qualities in the highest degree is therefore the time desi- 
deratum of breeding. The cows of this county will gene- 
rally give from eight to twelve quarts of milk at a meal (and 
in some instances more,) and two meals /^r day ; but this only 
in the prime season of grass, May and June; they decline 
afterwards to three fourths, one half, and one fourth of that 
' quantity, and for two^ or three months are quite dry. 
Value of a store cow in calf, or with a calf, generally from 
seven to twelve guineas : when fat they will weigh from se- 
ven score (one hundred and forty pounds) to twelve score, 
(two hundred and forty pounds) the quarter ; and are worth 
11^ that state, from eignt guineas to twenty guineas each ; 
and in some few instances ^heir weight and value have been 
jnuch greater. 

It is said that five hundred weight of cheese /^r season will 
be sometimes made from a cow, but I believic in general the 
^rodMce will be nearer half that quantity. Pairies exteiul 
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from ten, fifteen, and twenty cows to forty, and in a flew 
instances to more, even to seventy cows. 

No great number of oxen are fatted in this county; ths 
few bred therein are generally sold at the neighbouring fairSj 
and driven to fat neater the metropolis. 

The above account is meant to apply to the general caW 
stock of the farmers of this county ; some few instances are 
to be found where the breed has been carried to a much 
greater perfection, especially in carcass. The followix^ 
instances of capital or superior stock came under my ob- 
servation. 

May 20, 1794, viewed the cow-stock of Mr. Princep 
of Croxhall. His land is mostly but not wholly in Derby- 
shire, and therefore more properly belongs to the Report of 
that county. I shall just observe, that they are of the long- 
horned breed, and by long attention have been brought to a 
very high degree of superiority; large, thick, heavy, and 
well-made, with a pretty good show for milking, and such 
9 disposition to fatten, that Mr. Princep observes, the young 
stock are obliged to be almost starved by short pasturage, 
! otherwise they run fat and never stand the bull: the cows 
give upon the average about eight quarts of milk each, 
w.hich the owner thinks equal, from its superior quality, to 
a much greater quantity from inferior breeds. Mr. Princep *s 
bull, named Bright, ^^'hich always has, and will invariably be 
kept for his own stock, is a majestic noble animal ; large, 
thick, heavy in the valuable points, with the least^imaginablc 
proportion of offal ; with a 'skin handling soft and sleek. 
This majestic animal is so gentle and docile, that three or 
four persons at once may handle hini without the least sign, 
of ferocity or even notice, on his part. Bright-Eye, th'i ixm 
of Bright, now three years old, is a beautiful and most com- 
plete animal, and \t requires a person of superior skill to 
that which I possess, to find a single fault in hini. 

At Fisherwick, Lord Donnegal's, arc also some Very fine 
large and well-made cows, of the long-horned breed, and 
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promising well for milking* An ox was fatted here, (of 
Mr* Princep's breed,) and slaughtered in the spring of tha 
present year, 1794, of which the following are particulars: 
Weight of the four quarters, 1988 lb. 
Ditto of tallow, - - 200 

Ditto of hide, - - 177* ) 

This ox was worth fifty guineas: another, very little in* 
lerior, was slaughtered for the use of his lordship's family 
r ^ the Christmas preceding. 

At Blithiield, the scat of Lord Bagot, the cow-stock, 
i>oth his lordship's and the steward's (Mr. Harvey's,) of 
, the long-horned breed, are very superior, have been for 
^ ^ many years crossed from the stock of the first-rate breeders. 
Xhe dairy is a great object in this neighbourhood, in which 
cheese is the principal article, though a good deal is done in 
the feeding way. In his lordship's pasture I observed a 
good many Scotch bullocks, as well as some very fine oxen 
of his own breed. 

At Teddcsley Park, Sir Edward Littleton's, the cow- 
stock is very superior; a few of the cows may rank with 
the best in the county: they are long-horned and good 
milkers, and each has a heavy and well-made carcass : here 
Is also a yearling bull, beautiful both in make and colour, 
and of a good size, with some very good fcedin^j cows and 
oxen. 

Fine large and good cows arc to be found in the posses-* 
sion of many farmers all over the county. At Mr. Huski- 
son's, at Oxlcy near Wolverhampton, there have been two 
recent instances of cows bred on the farm, and fatted there 
to upwards of eighteen score the quarter: the last, slaugh- 
tered in the present spring, ]\^r. Huskison informed me 
weighed three hundred and seventy-four pounds the quarter* 

^ • The famous Lincolnshire ox weighed two thousand eight hundred 
pounds, the li^ight of which was six feet four inches; and width 
across the haunches three feet four inches. An ox killed at Leek 
Dveighed two thousand three hundred and sixty-nine pounds : another 
in the itie of Lewis (Hebrides,) two thousand four hundred and 
twenty three pounds*— ^» 
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These cows made to the butcher forty guineas each ; and 
thpre are now many good cows on that farm, and a bullock 
of the breqfl of the above cows which promises to be very 
larc ana heavy. 

My neighbour Mr. Miller of Dunstall has the largest 
and best dairy that I know in the county. The number 
of his milkers are upwards of seventy, mostly of the long«. 
horned breed; with six or eight cows without horns. The 
main object is cheese, of which at least four hundred 
weight is made per cow. Early in the spring he fats calves 
for the butcher, and they are sold at eight or ten Weeks old 
at three or four guineas a-piece, and sometimes for more^ 
The cows, when taken from the dairy, or wheh accidentally 
barren, are also fatted for the butcher upon the farm, and 
sold from ten to twenty, and sometimjes twenty-five pounds 
each, and seldom any are sold in store order, or in any 
other way. Mr. Miller, in his cow management, has two 
main objects in view, milk and beef; in pursuit of which 
the carcass and the milk-bag are equally attended to ; and 
the cows here are generally of good size, good milkers, and 
wcll^ made, with a disposition to fatten. The dairy too is 
managed in a first-rate style. Mr. Miller has a large 
breadth of land capable of improvement by irrigation, of 
which he seldom fails to make the best advantage. This, by 
furnishing an abundant supply of winter keep, enables hini 
to maintain not only the above number of dairy-cows, but 
also a considerable stock of young cattle. 

" Mr. Dyott of Freeford has generally between twfenty 
and thirty dairy cows ; but being kept at some distance from 
his residence, I had not time to view them. He informed me, • 
he wished to have them tolerably neat, but his great object 
was to have them good milkers: amongst his store stock, 
he shewed me a few very fine and beautiful heifers, of 
two years and three years old, purchased, I think, from Mr. 
Princep of Croxhall. 

The cows of this neighbourhood are of various colours; 
red, white, black, and party-coloured ; but the red, with ot 
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^thout breaks or patches of white, are most prevalent ; and 
the cows in general of the -county are better or worse in 
proportion to the resources of the farm they live on for 
hay and pasturage. Those farmers, perhaps, who have not 
natural meadows, or streams of water to improve them^ 
do not make cow-stock an object of much attention ; and 
indeed, notwithstanding the plausibility of the theory, that 
a well bred beast will do well on die worst soil, it will sel- 
dom be found, in fact, "that good st(K:k exists any where but 
where good keeping is found, and that to maintain and im- 
prove such stock, the improvement of meadows and pastures 
must be a primary object, and a supply of good summer and 
winter provision for such stock must be secured, before suc- 
cess can be expected in improving the breed : and farther, 
that stock, and the land on which they feed, should have 
iSoxne analogy in quality,* seems in part owing to physical as 
well as natural causes ; for on a poor soil the occupier being, 
as it were, poverty-stricken, will have little of that energy, 
spirit of enterprize, and exertion, which are necessary to- 
wards insuring success in all attempts towards improvement ; 
the necessary expcnces towards which arc only to be borne 
by those in easy circumstances, and which will seldom be 
the case with tenants at rack-rent on poor land. The next 
step towards improving stock, after providing for them the 
best keep circumstances will admit, is certainly by a selec- 
tion of breeding stock ; but this must be done by degrees, 
for the pecuniary circumstances of but few, will admit of a 
total change. How much soever they may disapprove of what 
they have in possession, they can only ^bject to a few of 
the inferior: this, however, is in their power, and by always 
selecting the best for breeding and rearing, improvement 
will in time be effected. Great improvements in cow-stock 
are doubtless to be made by a proper selection of the best 
heifers in carcass and milk bag for breeding stock, but more 
particularly by a judicious choice of the bull; a principal 
mode to improve the stock on a farm. As what is called 
prime or first-rate stock is in but few bands, and the owners 
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generally ask higher prices than farmers, in general caii 
a£krd to give, it wpuld certainly, be a laudable effort) if thfe 
ownera of estates, by themselves or their stewards, would, 
procure first-rate male animals for the best stock only, of 
their tenants and neighbourhood,^ even if so much a-hea^ 
were paid as would indemnify the expence ; or if encourage* 
ment could be given by any public measurie, by bounties^, 
&c. &c» under the direction o£ the Board, for keeping the 
better sorts of each in reguUr districts, it would be a. salutary 
plan, and might have a tendency to the improvement of live 
stock ; and it is only by some such or similar efforts, thai 
the highest improvement to which live-stock is capable ^ 
beingi)rougItt^ ^an be accelerated ai)d effected? 



Sect. a. — Sheep^ 

The distinct native breeds of sheep of the county of 
Stafford ai;e as follow : - 

First, the grey-faced without horns, with iine or clothing 
wool. Secondly, the black-faced horned, with fine wool, 
Thirdly, the white-faced without horns, with long or comb-, 
ing wool. Fourthly, the mixed common or waste lan4 
breeds. Fifthly, the pasture sheep of different breeds, ancj 
crosses. 

First, the grey-faced without horns, are the native breed 
of Cannock Heath, Sutton Coldfield, and the neighbouring 
commons. The distinguishing characteristics of this bree4 
are in general, grey faces, lighter or darker, varying from 
white to black, with all the shades of colour between. The 
legs of the same colour with the face. The wool fine, closely 
and compactly covering the carcass, without horns, and of a 
moderate size. Those from a sound part of the walk, and 
from a managing master, have a good disposition to fatten, 
and produce mutton at the table equal to that of any breed 
in the kingdom. The better breed of these sheep very much 
resemble the breed of the South Down, and are, doubtlesS| 
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0f1g{naily from die satxie dDmmon stock ; iand perhaps the 
superiority of the South Down to some of the best Cannock 
Heath and Sutton Coldiield flocks b very questionable, and 
jcannot readily be admitted. The general fault of this breed 
has been the want of thickness in proportion to their length. 
Sir Edward Littleton^ with a patriotism and public spirit 
highly commendable, has for, several years back been settinjj; 
the example of iniproving this breed, by crossing with Ross 
rams; by which the carcass has not only been thickened, 
improved in form, and increased in weight, but the wocd 
improved in a very high degree, so much that his wool of 
^[792 was sold (as I was assured by Mr. Hall the steward) 
at twenty-four shillings the stone of fourteen pounds ; that 
pf 1793, and of the present year, 1794, remaining unsold. 
They are now, June 9, washing the sheep in preparation 
for this year's faring, and some of the neighbouring flocks 
^re sheared. 

Mr. Hall believes he could sell the two years wool at 
twenty-one shillings the stone, which is eighteen pence per 
pound, though fourteen per cent, less than the last price. 
Sir Edward's flock consists of several hundreds of. sheep t 
the ewes fatten from twelve to sixteen pound the quarter, 
and the wethers from sixteen to twenty pound. Many of 
Sir Edward's tenants have pretty closely followed his exam* 
pie, and much improved their flocks by a careful selection 
p^rams. The number of sheep kept on this side Cannock 
Heath IS very considerable ; the common b^ing now in ma- 
py places perfectly whitened with them. It is to be re- 
marked, that this side of the common is amongst the best 
of the whole walk of twenty-fiye thousand acres. The 
soil sound, and of a pretty good staple, the herbage tolerably 
good in the open spaces and less encumbered with heath 
and rubbish than most other parts of this waste. Respect^^ 
ing disposition to fatten,* there is no reason to believe the 



• " Sheep are known to fatten in proportion to their compact shape^ 
andquietnesa in pasture." 
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sheep here inferior to any other breed ; the ewes and lambfli' 
arc often taken into pasture early in the spring, when, if 
sound sheep, every lamb will go to .the butcher, and every 
sheep follow in the course of the summer. A few years 
back I bought a lot of ewes and lambs at Cannock fair, 
unshorn, May 8, at nineteen shillings per couple, every 
Iamb of which was sold to the butcher before Midsummer 
at from twelve to fourteen shillings ; and the ewes might 
have followed about Michaelmas, but, for the sake of ad- 
vance in mutton, were kept in turnips till January follow- 
ing, and sold at a guinea eaCh, which is a profit riot more 
that common. These sheep, which, kept in pastures, and 
Crossed with strong rams, make the pasture, sheep-stock of 
many farmers in this county, are very strong sheep, afid are 
preferred by their owners to the Leicester breed ; but I 
think the improved Leicester breed much superior, and that 
they should have the preference from all such farmers as 
have no common right ; but the native breed crossed, thick- 
ened, and improved by degrees, will probably be much su- 
perior, and better adapted to the walk, than any thing that 
could be effected by a total change of breed : and that the ' 
native breed is capable of being improved, is already demon- 
strated by the successful attempts here of Sir Edward Lit* 
tleton, of some of his tenants and neighbours, and on Sut- 
ton Coldfield by those of Mr. Fowler, and others. If any 
gentleman who is a stranger to this country should wish to 
have an idea by ocular examination of the sheep of these 
commons, he should by no means trust to a chance ride up- 
on the wastes, where perhaps he may meet only with the 
breed of the last century, the property of slovens, who ne- 
ver gave themselves the trouble of a moment's considera- 
tion about improving their flock ; but should inquire for 
some respectable sheep-master. It is farther to be observed, 
that much the best sheep land on this common is on the 
west side towards Teddesley, and on the north towards 
Rudgeley and Beaudesert, in which the neighbourhood of 
Hedgford must also be included \ large tracts of the sputb 
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and cast parts being cold, barren, and wet, in want of drain- 
ing, and covered with little but heath, whortleberries, li- 
diens, andmosses. 

The Sutton Coldfield sheep are doubtless from the same 
original common stock with those of Cannock Heath, but 
have been pushed to a larger size and weight. Mr. Fowler 
of Erdinjgton, who, though in Warwickshire, is very near 
the borders of this county, and summers several hundreds on 
the Coldfield in either county promiscuously, was so kind 
as to shew me his own and his neighbours flocks. Hii 
rams are stout, broad-backed, wide on the rump, and well 
made, with fine wool to the very breech : the largest of them 
would, I believe, fatten to more than thirty pounds the 
quarter ; and the smallest would be considerably more than 
twenty. Great attention has been paid for several years past 
to improving this breed both in wool and carcass, and the 
principal farmers have endeavoured to excel each other in 
Aese particulars. 

Mr. Fowler thinks the breed is now pushed rather too 
far in bulk and weight, for the pasturage of the common, or 
even of the neighbourhood, unless they are driven into 
better land for fatting. The following particulars he gives 
me. 

** In general the ewes will weigh when fat, from four- 
teen to eighteen pound the quarter, and the wethers from 
fifteen to twenty, and sometimes much more. About two 
years since, I had a true Coldfield-bred wether sheep which 
weighed thirty-two pound per quarter. About eleven years 
since I turned, as usual, about the first week in May, my 
ewes and lambs to the common: in August I took the 
lambs from the ewes, and kept them in the inclosures about 
fourteen days; afterwards I turned forty of my wether 
lambs to the common again, and kept them there winter 
and summer, without ever putting them to any other keep, 
some of which I sold with other Coldfield sheep at nine 
years old, for forty-seven shillings each : their chief support 
in winter was on heath or ling. 
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. ^ The average price of wool for the last seven years, 
•frfiich I have sold, is thirty-three shiHings and eigiitpence 
per todd of thirty pounds, and I think the average weight 
per fleece is tinree poonds each. 

. <* I think about it,ooo sheep are kept in summer on that 
part of Sutton Coldfield which is in Staffordshire, and which 
contains about six thousand five hundred acres. Many 
more might be kept, if the rabbits, now in at^undance upon 
^bout one thousand five hundred acres of this common, were 
destroyed. Richard Fowler." 

, Mr. Fowler is clearly of opinion, that pushing or in- 
ereasing the size or bulk of .sheep, by improving their pas* 
turage, or removing them to a better pasture, does not «t 
all tend to injure the staple, or degenerate the fineness of 
clothing wool, provided due attention be paid to selecting 
the fincst-woolled rams. 

I have farther to observe, that Sutton Coldfield is but % 
barren 3heep*walk ; containing in some large tracts scarcely 
any other plant than heath ; in other places, fern, gorset 
whortleberries, and rushes, with grasses in small propor-? 
tion. 

Secondly, The black-faced horned sheep, with fine wool, 
are peculiar to the commons on the west of the county, to-, 
wards Drayton in Shropshire, particularly Maer Heathy 
Ashley Common, and the other wastes in that neighbour- 
hood. They have black ,and rather long legs ; are light in 
the carcass : the rams are horned, and have been bred, J ap- 
prehend, with little attention, and are certainly capable of 
, great improvement, especially in the thickness and form of 
the carcass. I think them, in their present state, much in- 
ferior to the grey-faced polled last described ; their walk, 
with the herbage thereon, is, however, poor, and ranks with 
the worst parts of the commons before mentioned. 

Thirdly, The white-faced polled, with longer combing 
wool, considered as occupying waste or unimproved land, are 
peculiar to the east parts of the Moorlands. Upon the cal- 
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* carious or limestone bottom they are strong hexvj slieefy ; 
&ik1 I think the most valuable and best sheep cm waste laml 
in the county: inferior to the new Leicester^ as bemg much 
heavier in the bone^ and coarser in make ; but^ by prioper 
crossing with well made rams,, may be improved into an 
excellent breed of sheep. 

Fourthly, The mixed common or waste land breed con- 
Asts of the sheep upon the wastes, or upon the uncultivated 
inclosures in the west part of the Moorlands, and on the 
grit or gravel bottom. These are much inferior to those 
on the limestone or calcareous ground, and are indeed of a 
very different breed. These appear to have originated from 
the ancient breed of the Moorlands, continued without at- 
tention, and have some white, and some grey or dark faces, 
with legs generally the same colour : some with, and some 
without horns : the wool too coarse to be called clothing, 
and too short for combing wool. The walk on this west 
part is inferior to the other, as being in part composed of peat 
moors, on which sheep are, doubtless, subject to rot. The 
breed is nevertheless capable of being rcich improved by at- 
tention in selecting rams, which appears to have been, in « 
great measure, neglected. 

In the mixed breed, too, may be included the sheep upon 

the walks and commons in the south of the coumy ; as on 

Clent hills, the commons near Stourton, Swindon, and 

Wombourn, Kinver Edge, &c. the sheep on which area 

mixed breed, not deserving commendation; apparently bred 

- with li^le attention-; with faces of all colours, white, grey, 

" atid Made ; some with, and some without horns s the wool 

fis tolerably fine, and of the clothing sort. Some of the rwfns 

iraVe large horns, as heavy as their heads ; aneieven the young 

-lasxibs often hare a strong horn growing with grean luxuri- 

aoite^ This'.prdpensity to large heavy li^ma oisght, i think, 

• to fce condemned. A heavy horti, ^oubtlessi, requi res nourish^ 

• xncitt from food, as well as thexairCass, and when fuU groiv<i 
Jaof no value.' • If sheep areto^e bred Withhotiiis, the heme 
.sbould^be fine «n9^^der ; and raiw wkh ^ueh only ^electeA. 
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But I must confess myself partial to sheep without horns s fer 
I conceive a sheep's horns to be of no service whatsoever, 
even for defence ; and so far from ornamental^ that the ani- 
mal appears handsomer without them. 

Fifthly, Amongst the pasture fIock$ of diffe^nt breeds 
and crosses, in regular flocks, or as stock yearly changed, I 
first name the Leicestershire breed ; of which there are many 
regular flocks in different parts of the county. They may be 
. divided into two sorts ; the old and new Leicester breeds^ 
The oW Leicesters are well known, as large, thick, heavy 
sheep, with long combing wool : the new Leicester breed is 
a refinement upon the old, by crossing with a finer-boned and 
finer-wooled ram. These are now established in various . 
. parts of the county, and increasing in other places. The old 
Leicester breeds are crossing with the new, which bids 
fair to produce a very good breed j there being many in- 
stances in which the old breed were become too coarse, and 
the new too fine. Amongst the Leicester flocks that I have 
seen or examined in this county, I shall notice the follow- 
ing, rather in the o^^r in which I have seen them, than from 
.any other reason. Mr. Princep's flock, which I saw in the 
field, and also under the hands of the shearer, are of the new 
Leicester breed, and very choice. The flock of Richard 
Dyott, Esq. of Freeford near Litchfield, is closely bred from 
the r)ew Leicester breed, by means of rams for many yeajs 
procured from Mr. Green of Normanton, near Ashby de la 
Zouch ; Mr. Dyott's farming is upon a considerable scale, 
to th©:.*extent of 800 acres or more ; and the main object, 
sh^p.; his flock of breeding ewes is two hundred and sixty, 
and he. never sells a lamb, upon the average rearing about 
three hundred. Mr. Dyott himself, informed me, that 
his annual sales from sheep and wool, amount upon an 
average to £'6^0-^ that his sheer hogs, or yearling we- 
thers, generally go to the butcher at two guineas each; 
and the culls of this age make thirty-five shillings each, 
and by keeping to the month of February following, 
bas sometimes sold them at fifty shillings each, being 







. Frf^aUed byltDfottEsq'' his propa^ . 
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then less than two years old. This is a proof that this 
breed of sheep will make a profitable and quick return into 
the farmer's pocket : he has several times killed sheep when 
kept to a greater age, that have weighed forty pound per 
quarter. Connected with this sheep system, is that of tur- 
nips, for their winter support ; of which Mr. Dyott grows 
regularly a breadth of seventy acres; they are well hoed and 
cleaned; and followed by barley with seeds. Some other 
flocks belonging to Lord Bagot's tenants, I ftiw and exa* 
mmed, particularly some belonging to Mr. Har>'ey, his Lord- 
ship's steward. This breed, introduced into this neighbour^ 
hood a few years back, is gaining ground fast, and is sup- 
posed by many, with whom I am disposed to concur, to b« 
the best pasture sheep-stock in the kingdom. The superi- 
ority consists, or is supposed to consist;^ in this : that the pas- 
tures may be stocked much harder with these, than with any 
other stock of equal weight; as they are always fat, even 
when suckling lambs. Some very good rams of this breed, 
worth from five to ten guineas, either to purchase or hire, 
are on Lord Bagot's estate, and in the neighbourhood| parti- 
cularly in the hands of Mr. Harvey and his brother. The 
ewes full grown will weigh from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds per quarter. Wethers at two years old, at which age 
they generally go off, about the same ; but when kept ano- 
ther year, they will rise to thirty pounds per quarter. The 
fleeces weigh from seven to ten pounds : the price of wool 
for the two last years has fallen from one shilling to eight- 
pence per pound ; the present price does not exceed, eight- 
pence. I have observed this year, that the lambs from a ram 
of this breed were lambed much easier than many others, 
particularly than those, from a ram of the old Leicester 
jbreed, the preceding year. This fact is well known to.every 
one acquainted, with my flock: the lambs of 1793 were, very 
jgcnerally obliged to be drawn away by force from the ^wes. 
The lambs of 1794 from the same ewes .w^re produced as 
generally witt^out any assistance : the ewes were in equal 
condition itn 1794 as in 1793^ I attribute this chiefly, or 
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vrhoUy, to the form, as the ram is finer in the iieck uA 
shoulders than a Coarse made sheep. 

These sheep, as well as I can describe them in words^ are 
fine and light in the bone; thick and plump in the carcass ^ 
broad across the loin, with the back bone not rising into a 
ridge» but sinking in a nick, and» as it were^ a double chine 
of mutton rising on either side ; fine and clea/i in the neck 
and shoulder ; not too short in the leg ; and of a sufficieat 
bulk in the carcass to rise to the weight abovementioned ; 
which bulk in this breed will be apparently less than in any 
other. 

Many other crosses of sheep of considerable n^erit are td 
be found in the pastures of different farmers : and perhaps 
the great superiority of this, or of any breed over all others; 
has been over-rated by those who have made the comparison* 
The dif&iencc in natural ability and attention of diflFerent 
fiheep^masters cannot be supposed so great as to influence the 
result of their endeavours, in a manner so very superior. Ac- 
cidental causes may have first raised the attention of those 
who by assiduity have since contrived to keep the lead. But 
otliers.will closely press upon them: and as the different 
breeds of sheep are but diflfcrent varieties of the same speciesi 
to record the idea that any one individual has carried his 
breed of sheep to a pitch of excellence so much superior to 
aU others, is a libel upon all other sheep-iiiasters* This idea 
strikes me more forcibly, since taking an extensive, yet 
piATiicular, view of the sheep of this county, I have found 
distinct breeds, each having its peculiar merit; so that it is 
not very easy to decide the superiority. He who begins 
with a good breed has, doubtless, an advantage ; hiit I be^ 
licve. iio - breed has yet arrived at its ne plus ultra of per- 
fection, but remains to be improve upon by future atten- 
tion. Mr. Bradburne's remark pleases me much, when he 
jsays, " great advantages would result from an increase and 
" improvement in the breed of sheep," because his own 
are now of the most valuable Leicester kind; yet he thinks 
them capable of great improvement. My neighbour Mr. 
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C^rse'r, of Bnshbury Hall, has raised a new brei^^ by in- 
grafting the Wiltshire length upohtheCotteswold thickness, 
and ha^ since rcmoyed the Wiltshire horn, by crossing with 
a well bred ram without horns ; the production from which, 
is a beautiful well made sheep, free from horns, and of con- 
-dderable weight ; and which would, I think, be made equal 
to any breed I have seen, by giving them another cross from 
a thick well made ram without horns. The Cotteswold or 
Gloucestershire are kept by some, and much admired in this 
country. The Wiltshires, crossed by a heavy ram, have 
produced sheep, at little more than two years old, of forty 
pounds per quarter, and which have been sold to the butcher 
■at three pounds ten shillings each. The Dbrsets • have often 
answered well here, and are in the opinion of some experi- 
enced farmers, equal to any other breed ; and the fact is, that 
any breed of sheep, if sound and healthy, may be enlarged and 
improved by gbod keeping, and by crossing with rams se- 
lected with due attention. 

In this populous manufacturing country the considerable 
demand for lamb, as well as mutton, has induced a great 
'pfi3fp6Ttion of farmers to keep none other than an annual 
stock of sheep, consisting of ewes bought in at MichaelmaSji 
4tom Cannock 'Heath, Sutton Coldfield, the commons of 
Shropshire, and sometimes even from Gloucestershirey Wilt- 
shire,- >hd -Dorsetshire. These' dWes are immediately pat to 
a ram> tind the lambs in sitting stickled till they are fit for 
the butcher ; they are theii sold',' atid the ewes kept in good 
pastui^ef, farttfcd, and sold' after tJrem, and the whdfe' flock 
generally cleared off within the year. And marly people 
think the* profiles in 'this are equal to thoee in any [oth^r Way : 
fife lamb atid w<obl will generally pay the oAg?nal purchase 
of the ewe, and sometimes more^; and theprfcibf the fat 
ewc Remains for keeping and profit. 



..■ . /: 



• They area well made compact bseedy and lamb darlyi according 

as^tn^ are put to the tup,: they pay well, even in the northern counr 

•atei, wbett-bttkgh^in- after ifhfc blisabming s(?asoft,tnai lanibs killed off 

•t-Ghris^ip^ (j^^fM aft^}.«hdd the ewes wiU bfif»t ^ tta Michad- 

ttias foUowing.^iS. 

L 
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The disorders to which {sheep ^re most subject in this 
county are the rot, the scab, the foot-rot, and striking or 
dying in the blood. Respecting the rot, it is generally sup- 
posed to be occasioned by feeding on wet lands. We have 
had proposals, by advertisement in the public papers, for 
curing this disorder; but I cannot find by aily well authehr 
ticated account, that any specific for the cure has yet esta- 
blished its character upon the basis of experiment. The few 
opinions which I have receiv^ respecting the cause and cuxe 
of the rot are as follow. 

The Rev. Mr. Wright tells me, " that the rot is supposed 
. *' to be occasioned by the wetness of the season, more than 
" by the nature of the soil, on which the sheep are depas* 
<« tured.". 

Mr. Webb says, that '* sheep are most subject to rot oa 
." low flat grounds affected by land floods. But possibly the 
" rot may be occasioned by the licking up of some insect or 
** egg that is frequent on low wet lands; yet I. have know|t 
<^$beep Jcept upon wet meadows that are subject; to floods, 
" without injury." 

He knows of no means used to prevent the rot in sheep, 
except draining the land. 

Mr. Bradburnc's account states, that 'Vcommpp fields 
** and waste lands, from the diversity of situation, heavy 
** rains flowing from the ploughed to the low damp parts 
** that are not tilled, gross vapours that exhale from damp 
** lands, are amongst the causes of the rot. Old sward, where 
^* the surface water remains long on the land, is most fatal to 
'' sheep," . 

He has been successful upon lands subject to rot sheep, 
by a plentiful use of lime, and in laying the land in a form 
for the rain water to pass off quick. 

Mr. Miller's opinion is, that " the lands most liable to 
" rot sheep are wet and low lands, and loose, where sheep 
^* pull , up the grass by the roots, and are obliged to eat 
" the dirt with, it. But sheep rotted in the wintecudf 1793 
** upon most sorts of lands, owing to constant^ wet, which 
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** produced more worm-castings than usiialv and occasioned ' 
*^ the grass to! be always dirty by over-tranipling it. . ': 

*5 The only, remedy is under-draining, to make the land • 
** sound and dry." .' 

Mr. Bache, who has had much experience on the sub- 
ject, thinks the rot in sheep is owing to ** wet seasons, and 
** to a putrid or unkindly state of the air and herbage on wet 
** lands in such seasons. He mentions a soft spongy grass 
*'* which he conceives has a- tendency to produce the rot^alid 
** which grass I understand to he of the carrx or sedge^^grass' 
" .tribe, and which indeed grows mostly on wet lands ;^aiid- 
*' radvises: that in wet unkindly seasons sheep 'should 'be re-/ 
**inov5cd-tD:dry lands." . -^ * ^ 

• The scab is a veryitr^blcsome disorder, and when. got to 
any.bonlsiderable height,, requires a good deal of pains and irt- 

' teiiti6tt'io cure. It may be effected by perseverance iri ap-i 
plyiiig decoctions of tobacco, turpentine, sulphur and verdi- 
gtMse;; or by mercurials. * , . '- 

The £dot-rotisxured by .caustics, as quick4ime or^biitter*- 
of antimony, applied 'to the part affected. ^ i - • i 

* T^e sticking * or^dyihg ih' the blood is a very serious cobfi^i' 
plaint,iand generally happew^ to sheep in a'grbwingot fatting^ 
state^ often i in .turnips' tn' winter, or in clover in the sptaiig 
season, and is, 'If suppose, 'oF the apoplexy kindl^ ''Ichave-' 
heard of no remedy or prevltntative^ and ^he only predaiitioH' 
used here, that I know of, is to look them over often, and 
kill them instantly when found seized with the complaint. 
But it 6fteh happens tha)t'kh"ey'iu'e.dekHVVnd*thefMbodd stag- 
nant, before they are found ; in which case the carcass is 

■ .'M.ij'. I." '. .; • If '• ; t;;j; i:)t .::^;^rH 

• To prevent. this compkuatiibleed.tbe Fheep^ib the hostpyi^out 
three times, each spring, and give each, three spoorifulls of salt and 
>vater, Qjade .raxher^ruJXg;. j,;!^. ^ W15 • Jaiijl^s^ g^yf wuti >pui^a.4a>U to 
each. Thc^aboyc tcmeqy t91.bc jap{ji«eqTftt-pther s^f scjns, of tl^? y^r^ 
tf necessahr-.—TT. .^'"'!^?. ^'^.,; ' .V ,f -yi/^nji ■ 'i V'.' -"; 'V? ■[ 

N. B. ^Ve. first bfwdi^^ &Cp shoulUbc in- about a week afief .tie 
Sheep arc .piit iotgu>ii;if».t^)-. Ihc .«^tconu abouc a. j6rui;t,J1i,.or jnc^ 
weeks after," &c. ^^Kyies^ and lambs tp, l^e omitted^ tjU the lamb§ are 
full three weeks oWj^ 'but should not be kept,. too well, rduiiiig. that 
time. ' ■ ,. J . ; . , ., • 

La 
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lost. If any sheep-master is acquainted with a'preventa^ ^ 
tive^ the communication thereof would be a valuable servic< 
td'the community. Bleeding has been recommended, but, 
not having been found ciFectnal, is, I belicVe, but little prac- 
tised. . ' "■■-:*:",.! 



Sect. 3. — Horses. . ' - 

f>Xi|£ draiightbrcedoChorisea. being those only whose trs*^ 
i« 'applicable 10 agriaulture; of .the. others I «hall say no- 
thing,; ahd of these but little, as cdnciiving there is nothing 
very reniarkable in our breed y'thoHgh we have*asu<ficielicf' 
of good stout horses, for the use both'of the carrier^onddie' 
farme*. The colour bs riiost gencrfaHyiilack or brown, each 
bejdfig equally esteenlcd, -and cqtia^Ly. useful ; and, indeed, as: 
the old proverb says, ** a good horse is riever of a bad 'co* 
loUr:!' some valuable staljiona are kept of 'each cokiif*- 
But in respect to the breed of horses, I think this county 
must yield the palm to the' neighbour ing-xmes of Leicester 
and Derby; and indeed,' breeding horsles ia by no means a 
main object here, and carried little farther than to sujpply 
t4^c: cotinty, and also the neighbouring fdirs with a fcfw.^ 
Thiere are some considerable showi or fairs, wherea<great 
number of? excellent: colts and hor,aes^aare offered to :5aIe,,par-> 
ticiilariy- -ftt Stafford and Buiton;*. 






-r. HORSES,' AND OXEN. FOR DRAUGHT. 

Horses for the pnrposes of agriculture, are almost uni- 
ter^ally used by the farmers in this c6uiity, and seem almost 

♦ Two year old cbfltsf are sold at Stafford {mr in great numbers, and 
with^good pfoftf to the far^i'JerwKo breeds incm; the poorer sort of 
lands ioithe Moorlands ans\yer well for bree(Jiftgj and a ^w acres of 
rich feeding hnd, on thii "banks of the Dw^piishcs' up*ihe young 
stock surprisingly J they generally produce tkrty pounds d pair or 
more at the' fairs, at two years old ; a very fafr profit, and indwcemcnt 
to farmers to attend to this discrimin^ition of poor and rich land for 
the breed and improvement of his live stock, — Rev, S, SAauf. 
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totally to have superseded the use of oxen^ and are- still 
gaining ground, and oxen at the plough are but very little 
used. The reason seems to be, the great superiority of 
horses as to dispatch, and "with which a less number of ser- 
vants will do the same business, ^than can possibly be done 
with oxen; and a number of servants being one of the 
heaviest of the farmer's expences, horsed are found upon the 
whole to do the business cheapest. This is by no means 
theory ; for the experiment has been made by many farmers*, 
who, if they had found it their interest, would certainly have 
given the preference to oxen. Amongst other large farmers, 
Mr. Lockley of Boscobel, who, though in Shropshire, lives 
on the borders of this county, persevered in the comparison 
for some length of time : the following is his opinion. 
" ** The land of this neighbourhood, and of Staffordshire in 
^* general, is a marl, and not well adapted for ox teams: par- 
** tially it may ; and where the turnip or sandy land will ad* 
** mit their use, there cannot exist a doubt of their utility : 
** they must work easy, or they cannot get on at all. And 
f* they appear to me best adapted to carting out manure. Six 
'* oxen are necessary upon the marl or wheat land in Staf- 
*< fordshire ; nor will that sort of land always admit of a 
** wheel-plough, attended only by one servant. Six oxen 
*^ would work a two-furrow plough in the light turnip land: 
** that alone is the soil to which they are adapted, and of 
'* which Staffordshire has but a small proportion. 

** Oxen are as three to two^ to horses upon light land^ 
** and as two to one upon strong ; but oxen will not be 
'* even in that proportion, without an addition of keep and 
*' care in the winter." 

I knew an instance some years back of a capital farmer, 
upon light turnip land, who always recommended the use 
of oxen to others, bu^ never used one himself, though the 
extent of his business was such as to find employment for 
near twenty horses. 

Some few oxen are reared, and even fatted here, without 
Tieing ever drawn : the owners think it more their interest to 
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keep:them at pasture; and they certainly, should foe, and 
doubtless are, the best judges of what is most likely to turn 
to their own advantage. 

Sir Edward Littleton is the greatest master of .draught 
oxen in the ix}unty. He has now n6 less than eighteen eoH 
ployed in carting coaU gravel, his hay :harvest, or any thing 
•else, wanted ; but I believe not at all, in ploughing. *i They 
are drawn single, in harness, geared exactly in the: manner 
pf horses, with the collars inverted, and open at bottom: 
Oxen ibr draught have been strongly recommended' to £hc 
tenants ; but very few, if any, are in use on the whole estate, 
except those kept by the landlord.' I have no doubt. i>tit 
they would readily and gladly second the views of their land- 
lord in this particular, were it at all compatible with their 
respective interests : but the land is mostly strong, and the 
few who have tried oxen have declined them. Qxen were 
formerly much more used in this country than at present. 
As a more extended and i.r proved cultivation has taken place, 
and the price of human labour has increased, they have gra- 
dually given way to horses. Agreeably to which idea I still 
find oxen now most prevalent in backward countries; and 
more so in Wales than in England, where I have lately seen 
them in yokes, crawling at a rate so slow, that no farmer 
here could bear to see it with patience. The fact is, that 
every attentive cultivator will do his business in the best 
and cheapest way he possibly can ; and he must be a much 
better judge of this question than any theorist can possibly 
.be: and the single fact of horses being preferred, is a suf- 
ficient proof of their superiority. In a public point of view, 
perhaps, the difference is less than has been generally sup- 
posed ; for V t oxen kept for draught, instead of horses, 
though a farm might produce more beef, it would produce 

* In which, however, they certainly answer best, they will always 
prove profitable on large farms, or where muck is much wanted. 

But. when coals, lime, and other article's must be carted from any 
great distance, and only one team can be afibrded, oxen will not 
answer; because they never can pay unless worked daily on the spot, 
and an industrious useful man is kept to attend them — S, 
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less cheese and butter, which last have generally of late 
been rather the scarcest articles. 



Sect. ^^^^Htgs. 

The breed of hogs most esteemed herd, is not the large 
slouch-eared breed, but a cross between them and a smaller 
dwarf breed. They should be fine in the bone, thick and 
plump in the carcass, with a fine thin hide, and of a mode- 
rate size ; large enough to fat, at from one, to two years old, 
to the weight of from three hundred to four hundred pounds 
each. These, if well bred, will keep themselves in good 
plight with little feeding, and will soon grow fat with a 
plentiful allowance of prqper food. Ho^ of the large 
breed have been fatted here, to from six hundred to eight 
hundred pounds weight, exclusive of the entrails ; but, re- 
quiring much time and food, have pretty generally given 
way to a smaller-sized, finer-boned, thick, plump animal. 
Hogs are generally fatted here by farmers with the refuse of 
the dairy,* boiled potatoes, and barley meal, alid peas either 
whole or ground: by millers with what they call sharps and 
gurgeons, that is, with the husk or bran of wheat ground 
down, but not wholly divested of its flour ; also with other 
sorts of grain and pulse ground down ; by butchers, with the 
refuse or offal of slaughtered animals. Bacon and pork are 
much eaten in this neighbourhood, and the consumption is 
very considerable, but supplied in part from Shropshire and 
North Wales. 

* The bc3t way is to boil them in their own steatn, and put them 
afterwards into a large, oven when the bread is drawn, to evaporate 
the watery parts,. they will then, go nearly as far gs chestnuts, or. 
acorns in feeding. — S. 

A few years ago, Mr. Dyott fatted a most remarkable hog, of 
which the following are the particulars^ Two.years and half old, three 
feet high, eight feet long, eig:ht feet round, two feet wide across the 
back and shoulders, was killed Dec. '20th, 1791, and weighed '22d, 
in the pres^njce of the Marquis' of Dionegall, and several gentlemen; 
weight forty score two pounds, or eight hundred and two pounds i 
leaf seventy-three pounds > head forty-three pounds. '• -' * 
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Sect. 5 — Rabbits. 

Of the management or profits of rabbits, I know but 
little, though they are sufficiently abundant upon the sandy 
parts of waste land; in inclosed level land they are certainly 
no better than vermin, and should the commons be pretty 
generally inclosed, they must be in a great measure exter- 
minated, to make way for a better stock (sheep) ; in inclosed 
land, they can only be kept with propriety, either in small 
warrens near the house, well fenced in, for family con- 
sumption ; ^r on sandy or rocky precipices, impracticable to 
the plough, where they should also be fenced in. I know in 
the neighbourhood of conmions abounding with them, great 
pains and expence are often used to fence the inclosed ad- 
joining lands from their depredations* Rabbits are certainly 
a species of stock unworthy of being cultivated, or bred in 
any considerable numbers, on inclosed and cultivated land ; 
yet doubtless deserving considerable attention on imprac<r 
ticable sandy or rocky precipices, which may at the same 
time be planted ; and when properly fenced in, and thus 
Stocked, such land seems in a system of the highest im* 
provement, of which it is capable. 



Sect. 6— P(?tt//rjf. 

The profits of poultry are a matter of but little consider* 
ation, in or any vvhere near the populous parts of Stafford- 
shire; for though a sufficient quantity, bptji of poultry, 
ducks and geese are kept as breeding stock ; yet the risk of 
having their. progeny carried off by thieyes is so great, and 
is so often actually the case; that little attention is paid to 
them as an article of profit. Ihave known some consider- 
able farmers, wik) have had their stock of this kind pretty 
completely cle^'ed off iii thi^ iway, twp or- three times 4 
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year, and few escape an annual visit or two : so that it is 
often difficult to reserve a reasonable -supply for the table ; 
this business being always done in the night, the parties arc 
seldom detected, and when they are, have been generally 
discharged with a whipping, and so enabled to proceexi again 
in the same way. I have sometimes thought the value of 
farms in this country are lowered five per ctnU by thisciri* 
cumstance, as all kinds of poultry are dear in the markets; 
The remedy, in my opinion, would be to have the poultry-, 
bouse under the command ofia lodging-room window, where 
fire-arms were kept in readiness, and a dog chained near* 
This construction of offices is adopted in the plans herewith 
sent, hut has not| in practice^ been hitherto sufficiently at-^ 
tended to. 



Sect. y.^^^Pigeo^s. 

Pigeons cannot here, in "general, be considered as an ar« 
tide of profit to the occupier of a farm ; though there are 
instances where something handsome is actually made of 
them by tenants ; yet these instances are rare, and too seldom 
occur to be reckoned upon in a general account. Pigeons 
are more generally kept by lords of manors, and gentlemen 
of fortune ; and but few farm-houses are furnished with the 
necessary accommodations for them ; and indeed the increase 
of pigeons beyond a certain degree must doubtless be ia«» 
jurious to the cultivation of grain : within due bounds they 
<io little harm ; but increased beyond it, must prove pernicious 
vermin, both to the new sown crops, and the early part of 
harvest. They are particularly voracious in early peas, and 
I have no wish to see them much increased, as conceiving 
the advantage arising from their increased numbers, for 
consumption as food, would be more than counterbalanced 
by the mischief occasioned by their depredations ; and though 
we might have more animal food, we should have lessgrain^ 
which last is unfortunately at present the scarcest article* 
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';&0ii9 sanguine writers^ have oonCeiTecL that very bags 
pixxlucts are to be/obtadned from die labours of these in- , 
dustrioos insects; but of tliis I haw: great doubts; the 
climate of this island is not sufficiently steady even in snm-- 
mer; storms aiid diower» often int^rtupttiieir laboursy and 
at the epd of the season it often happens that all their In^ 
dustry rhas not been sufficient for. a wintec?a:sub8tstence | 
many scheihes have been proposed fw taldn^ part of thdr 
tteasuiB without deatioying them, biit lliey>8oaeldom haite 
any to qiare, that none of Ajeap are likely to aqswer ; aome 
years ago I attempted this mysdf for several jrears togedmr 
upon Thorley 's plan, but gat no honey by ihis means^ as die 
particular stocks I tried it up<Ni9 had never any to ^axe, and 
the experiment was injqrious.to, the main stock of beesr 
Many people keep bees in this county for amusement, as 
well- as fdr their productions ;' which are doubdess valuable* 
They suanced best in straw hiveq, neady hooded over with 
an upper coating of straw ; in the autumn those who have 
not raised a sufficiency of food for winter, it is doubtless 
humanity to destroy, as sudden suffocation is better than 
^ prolonged bu^ certain starvation ; and sometimes a good 
hive ot two are destroyed with the rest for die sake of profit | 
. and though the average annual profit of bees may be but 
^mall, their cultivation is doubtless commendable, andou^t 
to be encoiiragedr 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



RURAL ECONOMY. 



Sect. i. — Servant Sy Labourers ^ i^c. 



The price of labour and the rate of wages vary in dif^ 
ferent places. They are always highest in the neighbour- 
hood of flourishing manufactures, and lowest in remote parts 
of the county where no such manufactures are established, 
'yhe wages of a day-labourer vary in this county from one 
shilling to one shilling and sixpence per day, and beer. In 
the summer quarter, one shilling per day, with meat and 
drink ; and tjie draught or carriage of a load^ of coals, is very 
(Common here. Much of the labour is let by the great, at 
ppces which enable a good workman to get two shillings or 
more per day, and beer. Hedging and ditching are done by 
the perch, running measure ; digging by the square perch 
or rod ; threshing by the bushel ; four-pence per bushel for 
'wheat, two-pence for barley, three-halfpence for oats, are 
the prices generally given, besides an allowance of beer, 
and a payment by the day for dressing or winnowing. Grass 
is mown at about two shillings per acre, ajjd beer j wheat 
is reaped for five shillings per acre, and dinner, or whole 
board and beer, or thereabouts ; it varies a little in different 
places.* The hours of labour are, in winter, from light to 
dark ; in summer, from six in the morning to six in the 
evening ; in harvest, from the time the dew is off in the 
morning to night, in reaping and carrying ; and at other 
work, according to the emergency of business. The price 
of labour has increased within the last two years about one- 

• * Spring corn is mown at if. 6d. per acre, and beer. 
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tenth, or ten per cent. ; and the summer or harvest labouf 
rather more ; which has been supposed to be caused by the 
canals, cutting in the county, where a stout labourer can get 
two shillings and sixpeac-e, and th]»e6hiUi&gs jper day, with* 
out beer. Perhaps this advance is but just, and in propor- 
tion to the advance of the necfcssary articles of life. 

The whole annual earnings of 9 l^our^r, in money and 
other considerations, may, I think, be tbu/s stated. 

£. J. </> 
Summer quarter ; wages, meat and drink in- 
cluded, 13 weeks, at i5x. 9 '5 c^ 
Carriage of coals - - - . .0.10 o 
Other three quarters; average between day- 
, work and piece-work, at ioj, 6d. per 

week, beer included, 39 weeks - 20 9 6 

Privilege of first gleaning by the family, and 

douceurs to*thera - ' - l i o 



Total annual earnings - 31 15 ^ 

Servants. The complaint of the scarcity of good servants, 
and the difficulty of getting such, is pretty general ; and al- 
though wages have been a good deal advanced, the services 
tendered for those wages are generally of less value : the 
wages at present given to farming servants, are nearly as 
follows :— 

Waggoner 8 to 10 guineas per annum. 
Stockman 6 to 8 guineas ditto. 

Boys 2 to 5 guineas ditto, according to age 

and circumstances. 
Women Servants ; £. s, d. £. s. d. 

Dairy maid -3100 to 500 per annum 
Under maid - 2 10 o to 3 10 o ditto. 

The Rev. Dr. Falconer observes, that labourers' wages 
Aave lately advai\ced so much in his neighbourhood, that it 
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h not easyi to ascertain the ar\reta|^ 'price ; fismale sen^nts 

in pskfticular, can hardif be hired at' any price;; this he at^ 

tributie0 to the numbets^ of women emp|ojred in the* cotton 

miik Iktdy cfccted; ha^says farther, "Some reglilatioit 

''^•respecting the wage» of servants employed in husbandry 

« would be of imiversal use." It seeins; however, reasoit^^ 

able/that civery labouring person should be ihtitleddta the 

most they can make of their labour^ and that the truer-cause 

of complaint is nor «o much the advanced wages given, as 

the dilatorincss and neglect wh^ewith the business h 

done ; our .men-servants often fly off iitto iarg^ towns', 

where they ear^ higher wages, avid 'learn to spend themialt 

when earned ; thus acquiring badcfiabits and a.deparavity df 

morals, without' at all bettering tMt" circumstances. ;. The 

labourers in this ctmnty are geif^mtty^fnorei toifae di)i||yenfied 

on, than servants,* ^wheri a man^gtrts miitrried^'Sfald kai^^ai.fa^ 

mily, he is tied lor regular i«d««stryiN3]p distress wfH:enAie'. 

I have often thought ctoe reason "wliji ddt'farmittgservtmts 

are less careful addj^ady, is ihe^^ttle chance tbeiy havb of 

rising in iife^ or of^^ming thrfF-cJrtflifti9tance^^Vcil':Bjr 

the most persevering industry ; ariijikit iS a few siAiit ftfrrtl^ 

wrcrercswved lipon kndbd ertatesj andthe^iseffere^fitefecrfithem 

given to those, who sbdi!dddistfng(fi^4:h£lni(€hms (^klj^tfrior 

diligence and industry^ it might act ks 2r'sttit<&)u9'«@^feymtiig 

siervants, and encoiivage ih^iti mi ellfcitiOQ Iri tM^ btisiness, 

Zand a perievering good behdirioufp It is^ C^l^lkl;^ tim fnffttdn^ 

servants in this €oitfity-*nigbt itt» genetaiV'ffiffCJjfiffcf^jl, save 

l^d-ihirds of th«lr Wages, 6r vmVjt^V'Jtheykt^p from the 

alehouse ; particularly, after ^^htftrin^ fiyii ^r6vided"them^ 

selves with a fiufficicm stock of dothes; •: ; :' 

The following remarks on th*' ^propoirtion^between the 
price of bbour and prtjvisio^i ^e^<frdm Dr* Withering^ 
and do gre« credit to his humartty : he ^ysH^<-T*j^ wages 
*<of the day-labotirers are certaittly tery iha^t^at^ tothe 
^^ price of provisioiJs, and h^nce ai'lsiisi in <t jjreat measure, 
5* the enortnote lii<it%ase of the poor's rates } looniine nly 

observationi^cm this' subject to'cdinii^y parishes (i a Yn!^, 
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** hi* wife, and fivetrhildren, living chiefly upon bread, al 
<* theseipeople doj will ^bnsutne. ow bushel of wheat pejf 
<^ week ; the ndan gains from six to nine shillings per weeky 
•* and hi^ bread costs 8 shillings,-or more, when such is the 
**. price of wheat. I know the necessity, of working people 
'< whose nourishment: chiefly depends: 'U]>C!li bread, having 
<< the^biest kind of bread, such as affords the most nutrition. 
<« Nothing is got by the higher wages he may sonietimes 
** earn at piece-work, the mart soon wears himself out by 
<* extra exertions^ and his family losehis.support tlie sooner; 
«« a day-labourer at 50 begins to be an old man, no other 
** proof is wanting of his being over*worked. On well con- 
*<« sidering this subject,f^rhaps you may think with me^ 
*< that a labourer should, earn weekly to the amount of a 
" bushel and a half of wheat, and that the raagistratesshould 
" at every Quarter Sessions fix the loWest price of day labour 
." for the three succeeding months, in the proportion I have 
" stated, to the then price of wheat* Whenever the gen- 
" tlemen employed by^the Board <tf Agriculture turn their 
"attention to this pcnnt,- it will, thix)ugh\that channel, soon 
." find its way to the Legislature." 

The Doctor *s sentiments .on this subject must be, ap-^ 
plauded by every one, who is possessed of the feelings of 
benevoleisyce towards his fellow-cre^tures ; yet I have to 
remark, that the present high price of wheat being, it is 
hoped, only .temporary, and occasioned by unproductive 
seasons, cpmbined with other local causes ; an advance of 
wages in the above proportion, would emancipate the la- 
bourer from feeling those effects at allj which every one 
ought to bear his sh^re of ; secondly, such advance of wages 
by the mandate of a court, would have a tendency to throw 
many labourers out of employ, as their employers would 
not care (and perhaps cannot afford) to submit to it, but 
would make shift with fewer hands. The grand remedy for 
the scarcity of provisions is a general inclosure, and bring- 
ing the millions of dormant acres of unproductive, though 
naturally fertile land, into cultivation, which, united with 
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diat perfection to which our present practice of husbandry 
is making a gradual progress, would produce plenty for a 
population much exceeding, what is at present contained in 
this island. 



Sect. 2.-^PriV^ of Provisions and other Landed Produce. . 

The price of provisions in this county has been in many 
instances very fluctuating, and their rise and fall seem owing 
to a combiriation of different causes ; to the plenty or scar- 
city, import or export : to the plenty or scarcity also of 
money. Since I have been in the farming business, which 
is about fifteen years, I have known wheat at all prices^ 
from four shiiliAgs to tdn shillings and sixpence; barley 
from twQ shillings to seven shillings ; and oats ffom oft^ 
shilling and sixpence to four . shillings and sixpence, anxt 
^s for a<;tual consumption ; but it must be observed, that 
our bushel is nine gallons and a half. Butchers' meat h&s 
▼^ried considerably in that period. Pork, or bacon hogs, 
sinking the offal, have sold from two-pence halfpeiiny to 
jfour-pence halfpenny per pound ; cows, calves, and sheep, 
from three-pence ta five-pence halfpenny. The price is at 
present high, but has by no means been gradually and regu- 
larly rising, but irery often fluctuating. The price of but- 
chers' meat has bfcen generally more steady thdn that of corn. 
The following ^re nearly the present prices :* 

Wheat, eight 'Shillings and sixpence the bushel. 

Barley, last malting season, from five shillings and six- 

• This account was drawn up in the summer of 1794, and from 
that time to the present revision of it, no considerable alteration has 
taken place in the price of any thing except wheat. In the spring of 
1795 wheat began to advance ; in May, 1795, it was sold at ixji. 6d. the 
bushel of 72lb. weight : in August, it was actually sold at. loj. and 
even a guinea per biishel ; in September, immediately: after harveSI?, 
it came down to loj. Cd, but has since unfortunately advanced, and 
is now at 135. 4^. per bushel, Nov. nth, 1795 : and the flour called 
here best batchi or best household flpur, is at 35. id. the stone of 141b'. 
"These prices refer to Wolverhampton^market, which is the most coOf 
jsidcrable coni market iit the county. -i-W^.'Pj«. " 
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pence to six shillings and six-pence^ but expected tolie mticll 
cheaper the ensuing. 

Oats, at present three shillings and sixpence to four shiU 
lings. The bushel, for all grain here, except malt, contains 
nine gallons and a half. 

Beef and mutton, three-pence halfpenny to four-pence 
halfpenny per pound, from Midsummer to Christmas, and 
four-pence to five-pence from Christmas to Midsummer. 
Lamb, four-pence to eight-pence. * 
Veal, three-pence to five-pence per pound. 
. Dry bacon, Fix-pence to seven-pence whck sides, and one 
J)cnny more by- retail, 

..Pork, in wihter four-pencr to five-pcncte r none sold irt 
Mtmniet. 

.Cheese forty shilling«rto forty-five shillings per hundred, 
of one hundred and twenty poonds ; and four-pence half- 
penny tP five*pence per* potmd by retait. 

Bijtter, ten-pence to one shilling per pound, of eighteen 
.ounces. . . 

■'.'*/. d. ' ' s. d. 
Oak timber, per foot - - i o to 2 6 

Ash ditto - * o 9 to I 6 

Elm ditto ^ - o 9- to I 6 

t 

_ • • • 

The other sorts, as beech, sycamore, poplar, and the diffe- 
rent sorts of fir, according to quality afid demand, plenty, 
scarcity, and other local circumstances of tititc and place, 
varying fi;om eighi-pence or nine-pence to one shilling and 
sixpence, or V9fo shillings per foot. 

The present high price of wheat, is doubtless a serious 
and alarming evil ; yet after all the cry that has been made 
against monopoly, and other imaginary causes, the true cause 
is certainly a real scarcity, occasioned by two Unproductive 
seasons in succession, in this kingdom, combined with the 
extra consumption and destruction occasioned by an exten- 
sive war on the continent, so very near our own ports, which 
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Would doubtless divert into its channel a proportion of our 
produce ; the neglected cultivation of Flanders, Poland^ 
France, and part of Germany, and the consequent diversion 
of our usual imports, have contributed towards increasing 
the calamity: the crop of 1794 was in this kingdom af- 
fected by a stormy spring, and sudden transitions from ex- 
cessive moisture to extreme drought ; and I should put 
down the whole crop of all sorts of grain in 1794 at one- 
sixth below average j the wheat crop of 17951 was. injured 
by the extreme severity of the winter, by which a propor- 
tion of the plants perished ; and the produce of wheajt at 
harvest not superior to that of 1794: but the same cause 
not operating on spring-sown grain, or rather operating in 
its favour by the melioration of the soil naturally occasion- 
ed by frost, the latter is superabundant, particularly barley : 
the high price of wheat too, united with a suitable seed-time 
has occasioned the sowing of an uncommon quantity of 
wheat this season, I believe not less than one-fourth above 
the average quantity generally sown ; the consequence of 
which will be a dimiaution of quantity for the present year], 
but under Providence, such an increase of quantity for the next, 
as may effectually remove the evil, at least for the'present, . 
The most permanent cure for the evil in question, wiU 
doubtless be, by an impTroved and extended cultivation; by 
an improved system of management in the lands already ap- 
propriated; and the gradual addition of pur practicable 
waste land, amounting, in this county, to at least one-sixth 
of that now in cultivation ; for although our cultivation has 
certainly been extended as well as improved, it has haijdly 
kept pace with the increase of population^ combined with 
the additional corisumption occasioned by .the liberal modes 
of living, now become so general; though. scarcely. known 
to former times. That some abuses and impositions majr 
have. been practised by cor^ dealers, must be admitted,;. .^ 
believe there were ini^tances in which the hoFderg of corn, 
bought in at a reasonable price, previous to the late, higl^ 
prices, took the advantage of a rising fparket,. and thereby 
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made enonnous profits ; ytt without opulent millers, bakerSf 
or corn dealers, the consumption of a populous country can- 
not be regularly supplied ; and the clashing of interests, and 
competition between different dealers, will generally render 
justice to the consumer. 

The following is given as the annual average produce of 
the county, in the various sorts of grain and pulse ; the data 
on which the calculation is principally founded, are the re- 
turns made by the high constables to the Quarter Sessions, 
in answer to queries proposed by the Board ; these answers 
were only received from a part of the county, but were pro- 
miscuous from all quarters ; and the parts omitted are there- 
fore supplied by analogy, in the same proportion. 

The inclosed land of this county is supposed by estimate 
600,060 acres* 
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Wheat 


54,000 
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600,000 





Dr. Withering is of opinion, that a man, his wife, and 
five children, living as labouring people do, chiefly on bread, 
will consume a bushel of wheat per week. 

Mr. Oulton in an ingenious pamphlet, on the Potteries, 
thinks a fair average is three stones of flour per week, of 
fourteen pound each, for six persons, taking in, all ranks and 
ages, and including those who have more aid from butchers* 
meat; which is 156 stones per annum for six persons, or 
the produce of about 42 Winchester bushels ; this makes the 
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average annual allowance to each individual seven Winches* 
ter bushels of wheat; whence the quantity raised in the 
county (exclusive of seed for the next year) is sufficient only 
for 1 66,000 persons, or about two-thirds of its present po- 
pulation, in an average season ; and that this is the case at 
present seems very probable, and is corroborated by every 
apparent circumstance. The deficiency is made out by pur- 
chase from other counties, or by oat-bread, which is eaten 
in considerable quantities in the north of the county, and in 
the Potteries, though scarcely known in the south* 

I think it very probable that an improved cultivation may 
very shortly add one-fourth to our average products per acre^ 
to effect which nothing more is wanting than for the present 
best management to become general ; this quantity and more 
being already raised by our best farmers, independent of any 
advantage from goodness of soil. This circumstance, united 
with the additional cultivation of 100,000 acres of waste 
land, would increase the product of grain nearly in the pro- 
portion of two to three, and the production from pasture 
land would by a similar improvement be increased in as 
high a proportion. 

Sect. 3. — Fuel. 

This is one of the most plentiful and reasonable com- 
forts of life that Staffordshire has to boast off; the mines, of 
coal being very extensive, tolerably near the surface, and of 
excellent quality: thp price at the works from four to five 
shillings per ton ; and in respect to farming labourers, the 
carriage of a load of near three tons weight is annually given 
by the farmer, for whom they work in harvest ; the county 
is also well wooded, but little of which is burnt for domes- 
tic uses \ the iron works in the neighbourhood taking off 
any quantity, though ever so great, for charcoal. In the 
north part of the county, called Moorlands, a goo^ deal of 
peat is dug fox fuel ^ which is doubtless cheap enough^ but 

Ma 
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not equally comfortable with coaL Upon the whole, fuel is 
a plentiful and cheap article ; and the price of coal, at the 
'works, not subject to much fluctuation: a regular and gra- 
dual advance has indeed taken place within a few years, 
which has been caused by an advance in the price of labour, 
^nd the materials necessary for the machinery used in the 
trade ; and perhaps not in a higher proportion than was 
' fiecessary to give a fair profit to the mine proprietors. 



i.. 
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■ CHAPTER XV. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, AS CONNECTED 
WITH, OR AFFECTING AGRICULTURE. 

Sect. i. — Roads. 

The roads of this county have been very much improved 
within the last forty years, by the introduction of toll-gates 
upon most of the public thoroughfares; and which, though 
a cause of much clamour at their first introduction, have 
been the means of much improving such roads ; and no one 
now thinks any thing of the expence of paying toll, when 
he considers the advantage he enjoys in point of ease, safety, 
and expedition, in travelling or conveying goods, or other 
articles. Many of the private roads are still in an indifferent 
state ; and though they might be much improved by atten- 
tion in the respective surveyors, and obliging the liberties to 
perform their statute duty, there seems in general, a want of 
sufficient energy to effect this ; and perhaps in roads much 
used, and where materials for their repair are at a distance, 
their complete repair might lie too heavy on their respec- 
tive liberties, and their reparation by a tax collected at a toll- 
gate upon all travellers> may be the most equitable way. 
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Next to the improvement by a canal, a country is most.im-. 
proved by good roads ; and in comparison to the different 
accommodation between a good and bad one, the expence of 
an equitable gate-toll is a very trifling object. 



Sect. 2. — Canals, 

Respecting the conveniences for conveyance of heavy 
articles^ perhaps no county in England, or even country in 
the universe of equal extent, is better accommodated vv^ith 
artificial canals. I have marked the length upon the map 
of the county herewith sent, of those now in hand, as well 
as those, which have been wholly executed nearly within the 
last thirty years. These canals extend about aco miles in 
length, and two or three good projects of the same kind 
also might still be marked out within the county. They 
much facilitate the conveyance of bulky and weighty ar- 
ticles, such as coal, limestone, and lime, iron in the ore, or 
metal,* and considerably reduce the expence of carriage. 
The trade in those articles has consequently been extended 
in a very considerable degree, and the population of the 
neighbourhood where those articles are produced , has in- 
creased. The writer of this is of opinion, that the very 
rapid extension, not only of Birmingham, for the last twenty 
years previous to the present war, but also of the Potteries, 
was much promoted by canal conveyance. Similar instances 
are to be found elsewhere: at Tipton Green, now a popu-f 
lous town, on the banks of the Birmingham canal, at Mr. 
Wilkinson's extensive works at Bradley near Bilston, as well 
as at the works before named in a general way, and at many 
others. Thus, these canals have been a means of consider-^ 
ably increasing population, by enabling the proprietors of 
mines of iron, coal, and lime, to extend their works, and by 
that means employ more people both in raising, manufac- 
turing, and transporting the different articles. These canals 

* Also flags and stone for building.—^* 
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cost in execution jf .500,000, and upon the average pay i^ 
per cent, per annum to the proprietors ; they consequently 
add half a million to the national capital, and jf -50,060 per 
annum to its income ; and with their consequent extension 
and improvement of the mines, manufacture, and com- 
merce of the country, not less than double the sums above 
stated, and are certainly a great national improvement, as 
well as accommodation to' a trading country. 



Sect. 'Z. — Fairs and Markets . 

The weekly markets of the county have been befbret 
mentioned, and a Ust of them given in the geographical ac- 
count (page 19), and therefore need not be here repeated; 
some of them are very considerable, particularly that of 
Wolverhamptpn ; where is exposed to sale weekly, on a 
Wednesday, large quantities of the following articles, viz. 
all sorts of grain ; butter and cheese ; butchers^ meat ; poul- 
try ; various sorts of goods and toys in the streets, besides 
what are sold in the shops : fish ; horned cattle ; hogs ; and 
sometimes sheep and horses. This market is very nume- 
rously attenc^ed by buyers from the populous country pa- 
rishes in its vicinity, such as BUston, Sedgeley, Willenhall, 
Darlaston, &c. ; and by farmers, butchers, and others, from 
various parts of Staffordshire and Shropshire. Some of the 
other markets are also considerable, as Walsall, Stafford, 
Stone, Uttoxeter, and many others. Most of the market 
towns have fairs, once or more every year ; chiefly for the 
various kinds pf live stock, ai^d some for toys and manu- 
factured goods ; and a few of the most considerable villages 
have also fairs for live stock : but a correct list of these has 
not been ascertained. 

Farther respecting marketing : in times of scarcity, and 
dearness of corn, the practice of selling by sample has been 
often complained of, and to it, have been attributed one cause 
of the high prices, and a clamour on this subject has been 
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lately raised ; and it has been said the Legislature shouldi and 
will, compel all corn to be brought into the market in bulk : 
but it is difficult to conceive what good effects can arise, or 
how an article can be lowered, by throwing obstacles, ex- 
pences, and difficulties, in the way of selling it ; for instance, 
the corn sold in bulk in Wolverhampton market, is first 
tolled by the clerk of the market; secondly, when sold, in 
order to its being manufactured into flour, it is to be dis- 
persed to mills all over the country ; sometimes to the dis- 
tance of ten miles or more from the market ; and if the fanner 
deals with a neighbouring miller, to the place from whmce 
It came: thirdly, if it remain unsold, the farmer must either 
carry it home again, or hire a room for storing it, as there is no 
public room or corn exchange. I am persuaded the extra 
trouble and expence would be little less than sixpence pei^ 
bushel more than in the present system of selling by sample ; 
the natural consequence of such a regulation must therefore 
be, to render the article dearer, instead of cheapen If any 
good would arise from^having the quantity intended for sale 
«t market made public, previous to such sale, a regulation 
might be adopted, obliging every person having corn for sale 
to enter it in the market-booky before a certain hour, and 
none to be sold till after the ringing of a mark^-hell : the 
quantity on sale might thus be made public, without the 
trouble of exhibiting it ; and the due observance of any such 
regulation might be ihforced by proper forfeitures and pe- 
nalties. It may be farther remarked, that the populous coun- 
try in this neighbourhood is in part supplied, by farmers and 
others, from the distant parts of Shropshire, Worcestershire, 
and elsewhere, who attend Wolverhampton market with 
samples, but would never be induced to send their corn in 
bulk, previous to the sale of it; this part of the supply 
would therefore be prohibited. 
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Sect* 4«- — Manufattuns and Commerce. 

I. Makufactures. The manufactures of Staffordshire 
are very considerable, and comprehend a variety of articles, 
particularly hardware, nails, glass,* toys, japanned goods, 
and potters' ware ; also productions in cotton, silk, leather, 
woollen, linen, t and many other articles- 

A goibd many of the manufacturing families of Stafford- 
shire are resident in the country, but in no proportion of 
numbers to those residing in towns ; a country residence is 
doubtless favourable, both to their health and their morals, 
and conducive to their comforts and better circumstances ; 
the confined life of a tradesman, in a close or smoky shop, 
requires at times fresh air, amusement, and relaxation : this, 
in the country, might be found in the cultivation of a roomy 
garden, upon the system proposed in page 120; which 
would much conduce towards supporting a family. In a 
town, this amusement is generally sought for in a walk to 
some alehouse ; and every vegetable for food must be purchased 
•with money. I have often observed in the landed interest, 
a great aversion to having manufacturers settle amongst 
them, under an idea of the certain consequence being an 
enormous increase of the poor's rates. Upon this subject I 
wish to observe, that no parish will be injured by the set- 
tlement therein of the honest and industrious ; it is the idle 
and the profligate alone, that are the cause of the evil com- 
plained of ; a well regulated police, and a proper limitation 
of the number of alehouses permitted, with due attention to 

• The manufacture of glass is very considerable in that part of 
Staffordshire leaning towards Stourbridge, where a number of very 
lofty and spacious glass-houses have been erected; and the trade is 
carried on to a great extent. The country is full of genteel villas, be- 
longing to the master manufacturers, many of whom have acquired 
considerable fortunes in tliis trade. 

t To whiclf may be added, the making brass from copper, with 
lapii calaminaris \ the di})ping of iron plates to make what is called 
tin, &c. &c. — 5. 
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the regular management of such houses, wojild do much to- 
wards preventing the evil : at all events, I am thoroughly 
persuaded that a master manufacturer, with a proper capital, 
cannot more essentially serve the people he employs, than 
by fixing them in the country, with convenient^ habitations, 
proper workshops, and spacious gardens. 

The manufacture of hardware is carried on in the south 
part of the county to a great extent ; and Wolverhampton, 
and its neighbouring populous vilUgesj produce locks of 
every kind, and of the very best quality : and this may be 
termed the staple -manufacture of this town. Buckles are 
also mi iiiufactured here, and a great number of hands em- 
ployed upon that article. In some particulars of steel toys, 
especially watch chains, they have long been famous for 
exceeding every other place, and still stand unrivalled: but 
this manufacture in particular, and the others in general, 
have suffered much by the war, orders having been wanting, 
and remittances precarious. The manufacture of edge-tools, 
files, augers, and japanned goods here, is considerably exten- 
sive, as well as that of a great many other articles. 

The staple manufacture of Walsall may be said to be 
shoe-buckles, and chapes, in which a great number of hand$ 
are employed, and some good fortunes have been made. Also 
this town and neighbourhood, particularly Bloxwich, is 
famous for the manufacture of saddlers ironmongery, such 
as bridle-bits, stirrups, spurs, &c. These are sold to the 
saddlers ironmongers at Walsall, and form the basis of a 
considerable traffick, carried on to great advantage, and by 
them circulated to every part of the kingdom, as I have been 
informed by Mr. Curtis of Walsall. 

The manufacture of nails in Staffordshire is very exten- 
sive, employing many thousands of hands in some of the most 
populous country parishes, particularly Sedgeley, Rowley, 
Westbromwich, Smethwich, Wombourne, Pelsall, the Fo- 
reign of Walsall, and many other places. A great number 
of women and children, as well as men, are employed in 
making the finer and lighter sorts, which they dO equally 
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well. The manufactures of Mr. Bolton at Handsworth, are 
in this county, and very considerable, employing many hun* 
dreds of hands, chiefly, I believe, in various kinds of toys, 
and in the machinery for steam engines. Bilston furnishes a 
variety of plated, lackered, japanned, and even enaimelled 
goods. Wednesbury, I believe, does something in the gun 
trade. Tobacco and snufl^ boxes of iron or steel, and finished 
in various ways, are got up at Darlaston, Willenhall, and 
in their neighbourhood. Most of these manufactures have 
suflFered more or less by the war ; though I understand the 
trades of nails and saddlers ironmongery are pretty good; 
buckles and locks indiiFcrent ; and the steel-toy trade almost 
annihilated. These manufactures suffered a similar, orp^rr 
haps greater depression in the American war ; but were ex^r 
tremely and uniformly flourishing during the peace, from 
the conclusion of the American war to the commencement 
of the present. This is a suflScient proof that their flourish* 
ing state is consistent only with a state of peace. 

The manufacture of potters' ware in the north of the 
county is very extensive and important, the value of the ma* 
nufactured article being, as it were, a creation of the manu- 
facturer, from a raw material of low value. 

The Potteries consist of a number of scattered villages, 
occupying an extent of about ten miles ; and may contain 
about twenty thousand inhabitants, including those who de* 
pend upon them for employment and subsistence. 

They have not been so flourishing sinc^ the war. — Mr, 
fVedgwood. 

Stafford, the county town, has a very considerable ma* 
nufacture of shoes, boots, and cutlery, both for home con- 
sumption and exportation ; and the tanning, and other dif- 
ferent branches of the leather trade> and also the manufac- 
ture of hats are carried on, upon a large scale, in many othei" 
towns in the county. 

The cotton manufactures of this county are not inconsii- 
derable : those of Mr. Arkwright at Rocester, and else- 
where near the Dove, are upon a large scale, and employ a 
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great number of hands; and those of Messrs. Peclc and 
Wilkes^ at Fazeley and Tamworth, are very considerable ; 
besides which, there are extensive cotton works ♦ at Burton 
and Tutbury. These manufactures have a great tendency 
to promote our national industry, by finding employment 
citable to both sexes in early youth, and thus initiating 
them in early habits of industry. The country is much 
obliged to those gentlemen by whose exertions and per- 
severance these ifianufactures have been introduced and 
established. 

Leek has a considerable manufacture in the silk and mOt 
hair way ; the manufactured goods from which are, sewing 
silks, twist, buttonsji ribbons, silk-ferrets, shawls, apd silk- 
handkerchiefs. In thq^e manufactures, as by information 
from Messrs. Sleigh and Alsop, and Phillips, and Ford, ma- 
nufacturers, and others, are employed about two thousand 
inhabitants of the town, and one thousand of the adjacent 
country. In this trade some good fortunes have been made, 
and it has been very flourishing ; but the check on paper cre- 
dit, which in a great measure hurt the confidence of all con-? 
flections, diminished the trade here ; and the war must in 
some degree have damped the deniand for it abroad: yet the 
trade is now in a flourishing state, and considerably better 
than it was some months ago. 

Cheadle and Teyn have a considerable manufacture of 
tape, v^hich finds employment for the industry of its inha? 
bitants. 

The woollen manufactory within this county is not very 
considerable, and a large proportion of the raw wool grown 
therein is sold into thp clothing and stocking countries; yet 
there are wool-combers in most of the towns, and some 
which push a considerable business; and a good deal o£ 
woollen cloth is got up in the county by private familieSf 
though in less quantity than formerly. 

There is no considerable public manufacture of iinen^ but 

* And manufactures of woollen cloth. 
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a good- deal of burden, hempen, and flaxen cloth, got up in 
private families ; a great many people resident in the coun- 
try being now, and having long been, in the habit of grow- 
ing a patch of hemp and flax, which is generally manufac- 
tured within the county. 

Of the population of Staffordshire, I suppose one third arc 
supported by agricultural or other professions, or employe 
ments thereon depending, and two thirds by manufactures, 
comnierce, and mines. 

With respect to the effects of extensive manufactures on 
agriculture, I believe there can, exist but one rational opi- 
nion, and which must be, th^t those effects are of the most 
advantageous kind, and that in every instance the value of 
landed property will most rapidly rise, as the demand for, 
and facility of disposing of its products, is increased ;» and 
with this opinion agrees every remark I have received upon 
the 28th query proposed by the Board, and which refers to 
this particular subject. The only inconveniences that can 
possibly be complained^ of are, firsts an advance in the price 
of labour, which is always highest in manufacturing coun- 
tries ; and, secondly, an increase in poor's rates, which must 
always be highest in populous counties. These inconve- 
niences are abundantly compensated for, by an increasing 
consumption of landed produce, and a brisk demand for such 
produce at market ; and it may be farther observed, that a 
populous neighbourhood affords an easy means of improving 
the adjoining land, to almost any degree of fertility. 



Sect. 5. — Poor and Population. 

The expences of maintaining the parochial poor, wasl 
believe pretty accurately ascertained about ten years ago, io 
consequence of Mr. Gilbert's attempts at reforming our code 
of poor's laws ; the whole annual amount throughout this 
county was then j^45,4.04. los. lod. ; see page 29 of this 
Survey. Nor do I think the expence had materially increased 
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from that time to the beginning of the present war : since 
then, however, the increase has been enormous ; in the pa- 
rish where I live (Tettenhall) the poor*s rates have advanced 
50 per cent, or as two to three ; this advance seems, first, to 
have been caused by widows and families being left upon the 
parish, in consequence of the husbands and fathers going into 
the militia, or the army ; and, secondly, by the severity of the 
last winter ; and high price of corn succeeding. I calculate 
the annual rental of the county, including land and buildings, 
taken at actual or full value, at jf 600,000. and the "poor's 
rate, previous to the war, at u. 6d, in the pound upon such 
full value ; it is now probably 2x. 3^. in the pound. Re- 
specting the state of the industrious labouring poor, wHo 
maintain themselves, it is certainly rendered less' comfort- 
able at present, by the high price of bread ; which it is 
hoped will be only temporary. All kinds of the labouring 
poor, I believe, find full employment without any difficulty 5 
trade is generally stated to be good; and farming labourers 
who choose to stick to one master, need not lose any time ; 
and others have employment upon canals now digging, 
where they may earn still higher wages ; these circumstances 
are some alleviation of the distress of the times, which it 
must be admitted, still press hard upon the industrious ; and 
one of their consolations must be, hope, and the expectatioa 
of better, cheaper, and more plentiful times in future. 

Respecting aids to the poor, this county is by no means 
backward; the property of the poor under the manageirient 

. of ministers and church wardejis, and left them by the cha- 
ritable donations of the well disposed, is in this county very 
considerable ; and as far as 1 know, properly and judiciously 
applied to the relief of those who keep themselves from 

' being ^hargeabl^ to the parisli. Vpluntary subscriptions 
have often been set on foot, and very liberally supported^ in 
tim6s of scarcity and incleroency of weather ; and people, of 
all ranks have come forward in proportion to thdir means 
and ability. \ ; f, 
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POPULATION.* 

The population of this county is very €!onsi(terabIe^ and 
been of late years much increasing, a large proportion of its 
inhabitants being otherwise employed than in agrictihure, 
viz. in mines and manufactures. Some of the country pa- 
rishes are almost ihcrcidibly populous* Sedgeley^ for instance^ 
contains upwards of sixteen htindred houses (I have been 
told two thousand)^ and probably ten thousand inhabitants. 
Rowley, West Bromwlch, and Bilston, have, probably, five 
thousand inhabitants each. Wednesbury, Darlaston^ Wil- 
lenhall^ Hansworth, and Tipton, are very populous. The 
town of Wolverhampton, previous to the present war, by 
the inquiries of an intelligent person employed in a poor's 
rate assessment, contained eighteen thousand five hundred 
people ; whereas, by a survey In 1750, its inhabitants were 
only seven thousand four hundred and fifty-four. Walsall 
now, or at least previous to the war, contained, in what t$ 
called borough and foreign^ which includes part of the neigh- 
bourhood, about thirteen thousand inhabitants. This isproved 

• The following particulars relative to the population of two pa- 
rishes, the orie merely a farming, the other a manufacturing parish, 
are communicated by the R^v. S* Shaw. 

1 . Bradley, near Stafford, a farming parish of, I believe, near 4000 
acres; now containing 102 houses, and 620 persons. 

In 20 years, ending 1560, there were 49 marriages, iS& baptismsi 
and 152 burials. 

In 20 years, ending 1790, there were 91 marriages, 401 baptisms/ 
and 214 burials. The population, by analogy, must be doubled in 230 
years : the health of the people wonderful, little more than one-third 
of the population having died in 20 years. 

2. Darlaston, near Wolverhampton, a manufacturing parish, of 800 
acres, 600 houses, and 3000 inhabitants, in 1793* In 20 years, ending 
in 1558, baptisms 149 ; burials 99. In 20 years, ending in 1793, bap- 
tisms 2566, burials 1500. 

The increase here in 235 years, in population, has been at least as 
great as i to 16, and one half in number of the present population 
have died in the last twenty years. 

The people are chiefly gun locksmiths, nailers, bucklemakers, stir- 
rupmakers, and miners, oesides the small proportion employed i« 
agriculture. 
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by a penny dole which has long been given annually to all 
ranks of people there. The number measured by the same 
standard in the thirtieth year of Henry the Eighth, was one 
thousand eight hundred and nine; and in 1686, according 
to Plott, not exceeding five thousand five hundred ; and in 
such proportion has the population there been progressively 
increasing. The Potteries in the neighbourhood of Newcas- 
tle-under-Line employ and support a population of about 
twenty thousand people, exclusive of those in other employ- 
ments : the population there has been most rapidly increas* 
ing for many years preceding the present war. The parish 
in which I live (Tettenhall), on a calculation from the num- 
ber of births and burials annually, has increased in population 
during the present century as two to five. It is composed of 
people employed both in trade and agriculture ; and its pre- 
sent number of inhabitants are about two thousand. Upon 
a retrospect of the whole, and considering all the data I can 
collect, I am of opinion that the population of this county, 
previous to the present war, was about two hundred and fifty^ 
thousand, and that its population has at least been doubled 
during the present century. * 
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CHAP. XVL 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT, &c. 

Amongst the obstacles to improvement, tithes have been 
already mentioned. 

Another great obstacle to improvement is perhaps, pretty 
often, the want of sufficient capital in the occupier, not so 
much for the purpose of stocking his farm, as for that, of 
pushing forward and getting through those lundertakings 
which may be necessary to make his farm productive ; the 
capital wanted upon a farm of any extent being very consi- 
derable, especially if such farm be in a backward or unim- 
proved state. For though five pounds per acre may be a 
pretty good allowance for capital upon land already improved, 
it is by no means sufficient under different circumstances, an<J 
where a number of improvements are wanting. Fencing, 
ditching dr:;ining, marling, liming, town manure, with the 
purchase and necessary support of stock, until the effects of 
such exertions can come round, form obstacles insurmount- 
able to a small capital ; and the risk is too great for such to 
run, for fear of failing in the attempt. In all such cases I 
think the landlord should come forward by himself, or his 
agent, to advance money upon real permanent improvements 
only ; such as draining, purchase of lime or dung, manur- 
ing on the turf or land in a fit state for permanent pasture ; 
and should charge to the tenant interest (suppose at five per 
cent.) for money so advanced. This, I think, would be a pru- 
dent reservation in leases — for the landlord to have power ta 
layout money in this way, and lay the interest on the rent; 
having not the least doubt but all money judiciously so laid 
out, would answer the purpose of every party concerned : 
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of the landlord^ by improving his land, giving him interest 
for his money, and the best security : of the tenant, by a 
Certain and permanent improvement of his farm, which 
would well enable him to pay the additional rent : of the 
public, by removing an obstacle to, and by furthering the 
means of national improvement. 

My neighbour, Mr. Fowler of Erdington, mentions the 
following obstacles, which he thinks should be removed. 
** The present law in limiting the number of horses on 
*' turnpike roads is not one of the least. If all carriages 
** were limited to weight only, that must and would have 
** the desired effect of keeping the roads in good order. 
** Suppose six horses were allowed instead of four, two of 
<* them would most likely be breeding mares, or young horses 
** likely to improve ; the six would not require to be so large 
** as if four only were kept, but of a lighter, nimbler sort, and 
" would be kept at a less expence than four, that are re- 
quired to do what the six should do. There would be 
more probability that the seed would be sown in due sea- 
*^ son, that the harvest would be finished quicker, and that 
*' more time would be obtained for carrying on other im- 
** provements of the farm with the horses. I also think if the 
*' tolls at turnpikes were collected by the weight drawn, it 
'* would be much fairer than the present mode of collection, 
** by the number of horses. There is another obstacle to the 
improvement of land, the employment of attorneys- at-1 aw 
by some gentlemen of large landed property as their agents, 
** who, although eminent in their profession, know little or 
** nothing about the proper management of land, and con- 
** sequently are unfit to give advice to tenants, unfit to be 
** woodmen j and totally unfit to have the direction and ma- 
'* nagement of landed property respecting its cultivation." 
Mr. Bradburne, who is a considerable practical farmer, and 
tipon his own land, says, '* If one or more societies (for the 
*^ improvement of agriculture) were instituted in each county, 
** the members of such societies would be more communi- 
** cative, and a spirit of emulation might be excited^" Mr. 

N 
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Curtis thinks the greatest obstacles to the improvement of 
land are " poverty, and an aversion to innovation." Due 
encouragement from landlords in furnishing materials for 
necessary reparations, and in not overwhelming a tenant 
with too heavy a rent, may be considered and ranked 
amongst the principal incitements to improvement* 



AGRlCOLTURAL LEGISLATION, AND 

POLICE. 

Some of the obstacles to agricultural improvement which 
seem to require the assistance of the Legislature, or of public 
and patriotic societies in their removal, seem to be the fol- 
lowing : 

1. A general inclosure act, to enable all persons having a 
right, claim, or property, on common or waste land, to as- 
certain the samei and to have all such property set out and 
appropriated, in order to enable the several proprietors of 
such land, io proceed in a gradual inclosure, improvement^ 
and cultivation of all such waste land. 

2. A commutation of tithes. 

3. Public bounties, to such as make the most rapid, suc- 
cessful, and effectual efforts, in the reclaiming and cultiva- 
tion of waste land ; regard being had to quantity, and prac- 
tical utility. 

4. The same for the draining artd reclaiming of bogs or 
fens, and improving such land into useful arable, meadow, or 
pasture. 

5. The same for clearing land from rocks near the surface, 
and enabling the plough to go where it never went before ; 
large quantities of land are to be found of this description, 
now merely sheep-walk : the rendering it capable of being 
ploughed would not only increase the quantity of corn-land, 
but also very much improve the pasturage of all such land. 

6. The same for planting precipices, and land imprac- 
ticable to the plough, with timber and underwood, and por- 
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Jperly fencing it ; and for clearing and bringing into arable 
cultivation, an equal quantity of flat woodland. 

These seem to be some of the leading points for agricul- 
tural legislation j and public bounty. With regard to the 
domestic police of agriculture, the encouragement of leases, 
on a system of liberal and equitable covenants, seems to de- 
serve attention ; and above all, soine plan for securing both 
landlord and tenant at or near the expiration of a term ; the 
one from injury being done to his estate, and the other from 
being deprived of that just benefit and advantage which he is 
iatitled to from his own improvements* 

To this may be addedj the conducting of all business by 
system and with regularity ; both the cultivation of the land^ 
the management of the stock, and the concerns of the family^ 
and the dealings with others with honour and punctuality ; 
for the situation of the practical agriculturist aflbrds a scope 
for the practice of the domestic, moral, and social virtues, 
and that not ** hid under, a bushel, but on a candlestick," 
and in a conspicuous point of view ; his humanity embraces 
not only his friends and fellow-creatures, but the brute 
creation ; his daily employ is to raise food for the hungry, 
and clothing for the naked ; and his industry is not only for 
the advantage of himself and his family, but for the benefit 
•f his country. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

Sect. t.'—Jgricultttrdl Sotietits. 

Therb are no Societies in the county that I know of, for 
promoting agriculture. The principal inducements are good 
marketSy setf-intercfBt, and periiaps, in some degree, a spirit 
of emulation between different occupiers \ from which in^^* 
ducements aome of the farms have been brought to a prettf 
correct state of good cultivation, and which will be still 
farther improved if all the above inducements shall continue. 
Mr. Bradbume observes, respecting societies, ^' I have not 
<^ heard of any* I should have been much pleased could I 
'' b&ve answered in the affirmative.** Respecting a turn 
for improvement, " In ever at any period observed this 
** neighbourhood shew more inclination to pursue the pre- 
** sent improved system of husbandry :'* and respecting real 
improvements, " A more regular system of summer fallow- 
** ing, ani of not taking above two crops afterwards, would 
" be more productive of both grain and stock." 



Sect. 2. — freights and Measures. 

The customary weights and measures of this county dif- 
fer considerably from the regular standard, and from each 
other; the custom of Wolverhampton market being 18 
ounces to the pound of butter , one hundred and twenty 
pounds to the hundred of cheese ; nine gallons and a half to 
the bushel of barley, oats, beans^ and peas j and seventy-two 
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pounds to the bushel of wheat : whilst that of other markets 
in the county varies, some being more, and some less. Malt 
is generally, through the county, sold by the Winchester 
bushel of eight gallons, and wheat-flour by the stone of four- 
teen pounds. Much complaint has been made of this varia- 
tion, and much has been said about a regulation of weights 
and measures, and obliging every person to sell by the sta- 
tute, or standard weight or measure ; but I cannot think it 
a matter of much importance, particularly in the wholesale 
way : for in every contract of any magnitude, t^ie parties 
will always understand each other. And although malt may: 
be sold out by a less measure, than barley may have been 
bought in, yet the competition between different maltsters 
will render justice to the consumer. In cases of retail, let 
the magistrate do his duty by protecting the poor from fraud: 
the wholesale dealer needs not his protection, he will take 
care for himself: and the public are best served by a com- 
petition between diflferent dealers ; who, the more numerous 
they are, the less danger will arise to tlie public of monopoly 
^T combination. 
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CONCLUSION. 

MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT, AND THE MEAn 
SURES CALCULATED FOR THAT PURPOSE. 

The great improvements of which this county is capable^ 
seem to be chiefly the following : First, the cultivation of 
its wastes and unimproved land ; this has been repeat* 
cdly named before, but can hardly be too much insisted on ; 
I hope the Board will take such measures as may bring about 
this desirable event in a general way, against the conclusion 
of a peace, as \i would furnish ready employ for the men 
disbanded from the pavy and the army, which must be very 
numerous upon the breaking up of the different fencibic 
corps, and other temporary levies of men. Secondly, extend- 
ing the practice of improving land by irrigation, or watering, 
to all places capable of that improvement, and wherever 
the water is not already appropriated ; by which means, 
the growth of hay on such land might be greatly increased, 
and the mowing of arable land for hay rendered unnecessary, 
the breadth of corn-land would thus be naturally extended. 
Thirdly, the embankment of rivers, to prevent the destruc- 
tion of hay ; with sluices constructed through such banks, 
to let through the water for irrigation, at pleasure. A work 
of this kind I had the pleasure of seeing upon the Trent 
below Stone ; but for this business to be done in the best 
manner, it must be taken up in a general way : and unless 
the consent of all parties could be obtained, the assistance of 
the Legislature would be wanted. I know large tracts of 
meadow-land in this county, upon which I have been in- 
formed the hay is upon an average, ruined once in three 
years, that might be rendered perfectly secure by embank- 
ing ; and at the same time watered at pleasure. Fourthly, 
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the draining of boggy, fenny, and springy land : miiph has 
been done, and much remains to be done in this way : thb 
kind of land is generally totally unfit for the production of 
grain, and in pasture produces but little useful herbage ; 
draining may therefore be ranked amongst our most capital 
improvements, as when effectually done, it is the means of 
rendering land, formerly unproductive, capable of producing 
good hay, or pasture herbage ; and oftentimes capable of 
arable cultivation for any kind of grain. Fifthly, the culti^ 
vation of the better and finer grasses, and other perennial 
pasture herbage, clean and unmixed with weeds^ at the time 
of laying land to grass ; for though nature be very bountiful, 
and soon fills the turf spontaneously, yet there is reason to 
believe this work would be much improved, as well as fa- 
cilitated by art and industry ; by a judicious selection of the 
seeds of the most valuable pasture plants. It is somewhat 
wonderful, that with all our boasted improvements in agri- 
culture, we are so backward in this almost leading particular. 
Sixthly, the planting of precipices, and all land impracticable 
to the plough, with timber and underwood, and properly 
fencing in the same, and, if not incompatible with the 
growth of such plantation, the stocking such woodland 
with rabbits ; pnder this head I would include, the planting 
the summits of our barren mountains with Scotch firs, sy- 
camores, and other hardy kinds, which would both ornament 
and shelter the adjacent country ; also the planting of un- 
drainable bogs, (if such there be) with one or other of the 
willow tribe ; and as such plantations attain certain stages 
of growth, the clearing of an equal breadth of flat wood- 
land, and converting the same into arable and pasture land. 
A due attention to the above particulars, united with the e:!^- 
tension of the best parts of our present practice, seem to 
constitute the highest perfection of agriculture to be ex- 
pected at present, and indeed would add greatly to, and very 
much increase, the landed products of the county. 

The miscellaneous observations made on a tour through 
' |he ^loorlands ^ as well as the Botanical Catalogue of the 
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most remarkable plants, natives of this county; seem not 
altogether to come within the plan, chalked out by the Board ; 
I have th^ffefore added them by way of Appendix. The 
first of these articles, as wellasmany other parts of thi^ Sur- 
vey, is pow improved by the notes of John Sneyd, Esq. of 
Belmont ; and the Botanical Catalogue corrected and en- 
larged by communications fi:om the same, as well- as from 
Dr. Withering, and the Rev. Mr. Gisbome ; to these gen- 
tlemen I am extremely obliged for their attention, as well as . 
for the botanical information I havereceived from their re- 
marks ; being myself merely in the novitiate dF that science, 
I have the pleasure cS finding the original enors, fewer than 
might have been expiccted. Mr. Sneyd's notes are, to.pre- 
veijit a longer repetition, marked 8. I hope the remarks on 
the Moorlands, may induce the land proprietors to attwnjpt 
some of the improvements there suggested ; and the Botaini- 
cal Catalogue be a means of stimulating the curiosity of those 
who have any } and directing their attention to that beauti- 
ful and interesting part of nature's works ; in which iSue» 
they niay be a means of promoting the main designi and 
great object of the Board, the Improvement of Agriculture^ 

N^v. 1795* WM. PITT. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS AND 
OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE IN A t6uR THROUGH THE COUKTY IN THE 
SPRING OF THE YEAR I794, NOT INCLUDED lit 
THE AFOREMENTIONED ARTICLES. 

V-/ALLED at Fisherwick^ the noble seat of the Marquis of 
Donegall, on the west bank of the Tame. 

Here the genius of a Brown, aided and seconded by the 
munificence of the nqble owner, have conspired to render a 
dreary morass one of the most delightful spots in nature, and 
have in a great measure succeeded : which success is. still fur- 
ther heightening by the improvements of Mr. Elkington, in 
the interception of springs, and the discharging of stagnant 
water. The house and offices here are nobly magnificent, and 
the hospitality within correspondent. The shrubberies and 
plantations are not an exact copy of nature, but that improve- 
ment and embellishment of nature itself, which was reserved 
for human art, ingenuity, and industry. A small brook from 
Freeford, which here falls into the Tame, assumes, through 
art, the grandeur of a noble river ; and even exceeds in appear- 
ance this river, except indeed when the Tame, after a pro- 
fusion of rain, overflowing its banks, appears like an immense 
lake. The demesne at Fisherwick consists of nearly a square 
mile, or about six hundred acres, The pasture part of it is 
stocked with deer to the amount of three hundred couple, or 
more ; also with horses, cows, and sheep. A considerable 
part is mown for hay, and the mown land kept in good heart 
by the overflowing of the Tame. 

The cows here are very good, of the long-horned breeds 
thick and heavy in the carcass. The sheep are of diflTerent 
breeds ; Leicester, Wiltshire, South Down, Cannock Heathy 
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and crosses from these. The South Down wethers had ht^n 
killed with much profit, as the steward informed me. A few 
South Down ewes still remain : they are a thick, square, small 
sheep, to which the natives of our own commons, where they 
are bred with attention, bear a great similitude. But no re- 
spectable farmer here, with an inclosed farm, devoid of 
common right, would think them good enough for his in-r 
^losed pasturage, unless as annual stock. 
' I am obliged to the Rev. Dr. Falconer, for his remarks 
on some of the parishes in this neighbourhood, which made 
my own examination of them less necessary. His remarks 
Extend to Fisherwick, Whittington, Tamhorn, Elford, Wig- 
ginton, Heselor, Thorp, Constantine, Clifton Campvillc^^ 
Harenton, Harlestoni Statfold, and Scierscott. In this tract 
6f country, the banks of the Tame are good nleadow land. 
The upland in Fisherwick, Whittington, Tamhorn, and 
Statfold, rather inclines to a light or gravelly soil. The other 
parishes or lordships are a strong or mixed loam : the courses 
of crops are the same as mentioned under that article. Some 
considerable dairies are kept, and cheese is the main object of 
such dairies. The sheep are pretty generally of the Leicester- 
shire breed. The country is wholly inclosed, except two 
commons or wastes, which are Whittington Heath, consist- 
ing nearly of six hundred acres, where Litchfield races are 
held. It is now a good sheep walk, and would, if inclosed and 
cultivated, be some of the best turnip and barley land in the 
county.* The other common is at Clifton Campville, now 
a good sheep-walk : it contains about four hundred and fifty 
acres. The inclosing of it is in contemplation. This country 
is in many places subject to wall-springs, which are cured 
by underdraining. Very little timber grows in these parishes, 
except at Fisherwick and Tamhorn Park, which latter, 
though a woodland, is more productive of rabbits than tim- 
ber. The Roads in these districts are generally good. The 
cows at Tamhorn are subject to the foul water^ 

* With the assistance of marl and lime,— 5. 
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Respecting timber and planting, the Doctor submits the 
following plan to the consideration of the Board : ** That 
f * in every Act for an inClosure, a clause should oblige the 
^^ proprietor of the new inclosed land to plant a certain num* 
*^ ber of oaks in proportion to his share of his inclosure, and 
should direct the plantations to be made in the angles 
■\ff|fe/ >M << of the fields, agreeable to the 

^^ ^ " annexed sketch : by adopting 

** which plan, a less quantity of 
" posts and rails would be requi-* 
fM «' red, and the angles of each field 
^ " would be converted to a profit- 
" able use, and corn would grow 
" close up to the rails : whereas 
" no corn will now grow in such 
^* angles. This is not the only advantage that would arise 
f* from this plan : the trees full grown, would afford good 
*f shade for cattle, and an easy communication through 
** these plantations would be found from field to field. It 
♦* would also be very ornamental to the country." 

The stock of cows in this district are generally long-horn* 
cd, and of superior quality. Considerable tracts of excellent 
meadow land, subject however to floods, are found on the 
«ide of the Tame. On the Trent also, we find excellent mea- 
dows ; the hay meadow al Burton, which is a kind of public 
property, would be worth many guineas per acre, if rented. 
Burton is a considerable town, both of trade and manufac- 
ture. 

Tutbury is a pleasant little town, containing nearly one 
thousand inhabitants, with a lately established cotton-work 
upon a considerable scale.: it does also some business in the 
wool-combing branch. Tutbury Castle, now in ruins, stands 
on a lofty eminence, stupendously overhanging the Dove, 
the meandering of whose waters, and the range of fertile mea- 
dows on whose banks, may from hence be traced to a great 
distance either way, up or down. This eminence, abruptly 
formed by nature, has been rendered less easily accessible by 
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the defensive military arts of former times. It i^ composed 
of aA immense heap of marl. The ruins of the building are 
principally of hewn free-stone, with admixtures of gypsum; 
it has apparently been battered from a hill on the contrary 
side of the town. The property is in Lord Vernon of Sud- 
bury, in this neighbourhood. Here is a draw-well of good 
water, but of considerable depth ; low enough, I suppose, to 
be supplied from the Dove. On the declivity of the castle- 
bank, on the west side, I observed the following remarkable 
plants. 

1. Dwarf elder, {samhucus eiulus,) in great pfenty. 

2. Wild teasel, (dtpsacus syhestrh^) in considerable quau- 
tity. 

3. Wild woad, or dyers' weed, [reseda luteolcy) a few spe- 
cimens. 

Having often observed the first and third of these plants in 
similar situations about the ruins of old castles, I am led to 
conjecture, that they have been formerly cultivated in these 
pLces for some use. 

SOME PARTICULARS 

OF THAT PART OF STAFFORDSHIRE CALLED MOOR- 
LANDS, NOT INCLUDED IN THE FOREGOING AC- 
COUNT. 

•■ 

The north part of Staffordshire, called Moorlands, is 

situate to the north of a line, conceived to be drawn from Ut- 

toxeter to Newcastle-under-Line. The face of this part of 

the county is various, but in general hilly, with large tracts 

of the land waste, or uncultivated. The first market-town 

from Uttoxeter is Cheadle, situate in a pleasant vale of good 

mixed soil, but surrounded by rude and barren hills: those 

hills are composed of huge heaps of sterile gravel, that on the 

west side overhanging the town.* The principal herbage on 

» 
* It is submitted, that the observation of the hill overhanging tlie 

town, has been hastily made.— -/(7^o HoUiday^ Esq. 
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this hill consists of broom, heath, whortleberries, mountain, 
cinquefoil ; all beggarly and of diminutive growth : also of 
milk-wort, the mountain carex^Sy matt-grass, cistus's, and 
knap- weeds. The hills north and west of the town, in the 
parishes or liberties of Cheadle, Tean, and Dillorn, are of 
the same material, upon an understratum of sand or sandy rock : 
the herbage the same as before, but pitiful arid beggarly : 
amongst which heath (erica vulgaris) is generally most pre- 
dominant. These barren wastes are pretty extensive, and not 
worth, I think, one shilling per acre as pasturage for sheep, 
or a^y other animal : they are, I fear, generally too poor and 
beggarly to be reclaimable by cultivation for the purposes of 
corn or pasturage. I cannot, however, help entertaining a 
strong idea, that they might be converted into coppices and 
plantations of timber and underwood : the Scotch and other 
firs and sycamore would probably succeed. This last is now 
become a valuable wood^ being worth from eighteen pence to 
two shillings per foot, at Birmingham, and has, I understand. 



It is not meant literally, in that sense bein^ impossible ; but figu- 
ratively, a view of the town from this hill grving a bold command, 
even of the chimney tops. — IVm, Pitt, 

Cheadle Park forms the hill, it is three miles in circumference, and, 
consists of thirty -three bold inclosures, now let at 155. an acre on an 
average, and abounds in mines of coal of great value.— y. H. 

The observations made, refer only to the hilly part near the town, 
which has not been improved. — W, P, 

Some of these lands in and near Dillorn have been greatly im* 
proved.by John Holliday, Esq. lord of the manor of Cheadle; and 
the inexhaustible veins of excellent coal underneath, will greatly en- 
hance their future value ; in the valley too at Dillum, in the grounds 



113,500 mixed timber trees ; besides which nature has abundantly en- 
riched his truly romantic and extensive winding vales, with plenty of 
(»k and other foliage. — Ktv* •$. Shaw, 

I cannot but regret the not having waited on Mr. Holliday, and be- 
ttowed more attention on the property of that gentleman, and should 
with great pleasure have reported his extensive, and public spirited 
improvements : yet it cannot be denied, but that the sterile, barren, 
and miserable appearance of some pretty extensive hilly wastes, m the 
neighbourhood of Cheadle, justify the observations here made.-— 
W.P. 



sbo^eeded well in some very exposed and barren situation^ 
Perhaps, many other of our native timber trees might succeedi 
intermixed with these, as one would shelter ^nd screen an- 
other. To give any such plantation a fair chslnce of success, 
I should propose to begin, not on the summits, btlt 6n the de- 
clivity of the hills: and as such first plantations increased in 
growth, to proceed with freSh ones nearer the summit, till 
the whole should be covered : by which management the 
plants of strength and growth would be made to protect and 
shelter those of tender age. The putrefaction and rotting of 
leaves from such plantations woUld increase and enrich the 
surface soil ; and as they came to maturity, the Woodlands, 
upon plaip and practicable ground, might be cleared and con- 
verted into arable and pasture land. If such scheme be prac- 
ticable, which I think it certainly is by judicious management 
and perseverance, these dreary barren hills, which now con- 
vey an idea of nothing but poverty, want, and misery, would 
not only ornament and beautify the country, but, by furnish- 
ing it with timber and wood, would answer the purposes of 
more valuable land, and enable an equal breadth of plain 
woodland to be converted to pasture and arable, without 
rendering the supply of these necessary articles uncertain or 
precarious. 

The commons, or wastes, between Cheadle and * Oak- 
Moor, called High-shutt, Ranger, and Alveton Common, 
consist of an immense number of rude heaps of gravel upon 
an understratum of soft sandy rock, thrown together without 
order or form, or rather into every form that can be conceiv- 
ed, into sudden swells and deep glens, with scarcely a level 
perch : the mind, endeavouring to account for their forma- 
tion, must conceive it owing either to some violent convul- 
sion of nature, or some strange confusion of matter. This 
tract, impracticable to the plough, now rough, barren, and 
bare, might be improved into woodland and plantations, and 
some open spots of the most favourable aspects might be re- 

* Called so from being nearly covered with dwarf oaks.i—iS. 
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served for gardens to cottage tenements, and cultivated with 
the spade and hoe* Above Oak-Mctori to the north-east, I 
had the pleasure of seeing the idea before stated of planting 
precipices executed. A plantation his been made there on a 
declivity as barren, rocky, and bare of soil as any before 
described. This plantation seems about twenty years old, is 
in a thriving state^ and contains the following sorts> Viz* 
Scotch fir, spruce, oak^ lime^ bifch, sallow, and mountain 
ash. This is the highest improvement to which the sides of 
barren precipices can possibly be brought by human industry | 
and I think that all our public and patriotic societies^ who 
Offer premiums for planting, should confine sUch premiums 
to grounds impracticable to the plough, or of small value^ 
not exceeding, per acre, a small specified sunl* I consider 
extensive plantations upon rich, level, arable^ or pasture 
land as a public nuisance and national evil, at least so long 
as there are large tracts of the above description remaining 
^inoccupied. 

A little north of Oak-Moor the limestone country begins, 
and extends over a great breadth of country to the north, 
cast, and west, in many places rising out of the main surfiace 
in huge cliffs. The Weaver Hills are of considerable ex» 
tent. They are composed of immense heaps of limestone, 
which I was much pleased to find covered with a rich cal- 
careous loamy earth, capable of being improved into very 
good arable or pasture land. They are inclosed in larg^ tracts 
i)y stone walls, but not subdivided, and large breadths hav^ 
never undergone the least improvement ; which I much la- 
ment, as the neighbouring lands which have been improved 
are covered with an excellent fine turf, and bear good crops 
of grain. These hills are a very elevated situation, over- 
looking, or at least as high as any of the Moorland or Der-« 
byshire Peak hills, which may be seen from their summits. 
I believe them to be from one to two hundred yards perpen^ 
dicularly higher than any of our hills in the south of the 
county : the fall even from the foot of these hills to the 
highest p^rts of tbq Dave or the Churnetj is very great, and 
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those rivers are very rapid. On one of the summits of these 
Mils, in a very red soil, I found growing, indigenous, my old 
friend, which I had long since cultivated, the uplatid bur- 
net (f'Oterium sanguisorba).* This plant I have never bisfore 
«een or heard, of, as a native of Staffordshire : but it \s very 
common in the calcareous soils of Rutland and Bedford, being 
a very different plant to the meadow burnet [sanguisorba offi- 
tinalis,) The herbage of these hills contains many good 
plants, both grasses and trifoliums, but the hills are much 
over-run with uneven lumps, which seem to be worn out or 
decayed ant-hills, covered with moss or lichen ; and though 
they are a tolerable sheep-walk, I must consider them as little 
better than waste, and capable of a high degree of improve- 
ment by cultivation. Stanton Moor, to the east of these 
hills, is a considerable waste on a limestone. The sheep- 
stock of this country has been n^entioned before. 

Large quantities of lime are^ burnt upon Cauldon Low, 
and elsewhere in this neighbourhood, and there are marks of 
lime-kilns formerly on Weaver Hills. Lime is much used 
here as a manure, being sometimes laid on ploughed ground, 
and at other times on turf, with very good effect in fining 
such turf. It has been remarked, that after liming a coarse 
turf, white clover has been produced in abundance, where 
that plant had not been observed before. The limestone 
here is intermixed with a proportion of gypsum or ala- 
baster. 

In a large tract of this county the fences are almost 
wholly stone walls, t This practice I cannot but consider as 



* It grows in profusion amongst the limestones, in all the rough 
broken places, and others to the north of this county as well as in 
Derbyshire ; and it might be useful to transplant the young roots, ot 
sow the seeds, as winter food for sheep, (especially Dorsetshire ewes/ 
which are very fond of it) the plant being remarkably hardy. — S. 

t These stone fences having been originally raised from the pref- 
vailing motives of convenience, and cheapness, in finding the material 
on the surface, no wonder they should be continued ; and in many 
places (particularly low situations) they are superior to hedges. — S. 

I am sorry to differ in opinion from so respectable an authority, but 
I cannot still but tliink quickset fences infinitely superior, in every 
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barbarous. Quickset fences are muchchcaper, better, mord 
durable, vastly more beautiful and ornamental, and make the 
country and climate more temperate ; for in winter the 
quickset affords much better shelter against storms of wind, 
rain, snow, or hail, to man or beast ; and in summer, by its 
refreshing shade, renders not only more bearable, but plea^ 
sant, that solar heat which, under a stone wall, reflected into 
afodus as it were from a burning glass, is almost insupport- 
able. The fanning breeze, the gentle zephyr, and those other 
pretty fancies of the poets, are unknown, and because never 
felt, would never have been conceived here, I hope the 
owners and occupiers of land will have 50 much regard for 
their own interest and the symmetry and beauty of their 
country, as by degrees to do away this invention of barbarous 
ages, and a violence to nature, by planting quicksets, to 
which the stone walls would be a fence and shelter on one 
side. With the quickset should be planted in cornets and 
proper places, clumps of trees, and in the fences a few oaks, 
elm, witch-elm, sycamore, and other forest trees, but not 
ash, which should be in the clumps: these both afford shel- 
ter to cattle, and ornament to the country, as well as turn to 
the great advantage of the proprietor. When the quickset 
fences shall have been reared, the limestone walls burnt 
may turn to good account as manure, and the gritstone will 
be ready to repair the roads. This improvement, and some 
others before named, which I cannot but strongly recom-* 
mend, once completeci, posterity will wonder wliy the coun- 
try was called Moorlands. 

The Moorlands, in point of elevation, are far above any- 
thing we have in the southern part of the county, rising per- 
haps at least from 100 or 200 yards perpendicular above the 
general level of that country, hill above hill and plain above 
plain, on which heights large tracts of inclosed pasturage 
are situated. This elevation greatly increases the degree of 

respect, to these loose stone walls, built without ceiuent or mortar, 
ana which a mischievous animal might demolish instantly. My rea- 
mn% appear opposite these remarks.—^. P. ' 
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cold, by combining the different causes that produce it, and 
by being more exposed to the elements of air and water in 
every form and variety of wind, hail, snow, or rain. The 
air here, considerably more rariiied, is less capable of retain- 
ing the solar rays ; the country is almost in a state of nature ; 
it has no clothing nor shelter except the stone walls, which 
have no effect whatever against the cold. Such a system of 
inclosure is completely barbarous. Plants, as well as ani- 
mals, in this climate require shelter and clothing, or must be 
starved and limited in their growth. I am firmly persuaded 
that the calcareous part of the Moorlands, after quickset 
inclosures, and a sufficient number of plantations on the pre« 
cipices and summits shall have acquired some maturity, 
may be improved into one of the finest tracts of land in the 
county. The calcareous part of the Moorlands, or that on 
a limestone bottom, is pretty extensive, reaching in length 
from the Weaver Hills to Longnor, and in breadth from 
the Dove to Morredge, including fifteen or sixteen parishes 
and fifty or sixty square miles. The quantity of limestone 
here is inexhaustible, being in many places in strata of im- 
mense thickness. This is the best part of the Moorlands^ 
and the soil seems to have a natural aptitude for producing a 
fine herbage of grass ; and, tathe credit of the people here, 
I must observe, that their breed of cows, of the long horned 
kind, are generally superior to those in the south of the 
county, where the land has been longer in an improved state. 
I attribute this to the plough, and to the growth of corn, the 
chief consideration in (the latter division, while stock here 
has been the principal object. But this general rule, like 
most others, must be admitted with some exceptions. 

Not far from Okeover I observed a practice well worthy, 
perhaps, of imitation in other places, of washing young 
quickset hedges with lime-water, to prevent their being 
browsed on by cattle. 

Cabbages for cattle are plailted in the fields near Oke- 
o^tvy and the ground is well prepared. The extent of mea- 
dow-land on the Dove is here much narrower than lower 
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down. In a meadow where the water has been suffered, to 
•stagnate too much, a large quantity of the polygonum am^ 
phi Hum grows. The plantations at Okeover are flourishing 
with a due proportion of oak. The house and oflfices are 
neat, pleasantly situated in a paddock of excellent fine turf, 
commanding a view of the Dove and its banks, with a 
neat Gothic church at the very door. The paddock is well 
stocked with deer. At Ham is a pleasant seat, the property 
of Mr. Port, but occupied by Mr. Clive. The romantic 
situation of this place suggests the idea of a glen in the 
Alps. Here two considerable rivers, the Hamps and Many- 
, fold, burst from under the limestone hills, after a subter- 
raneous passage of several miles, in separate streams, which 
has been proved by throwing corks into th6 streams above. 
The precipices which surround the valley In which Ham 
stands, are well clothed with oak and other Wood ; and the 
pleasure-walks from the seat on one of these precipices are 
wonderfully romantic and various. These pleasure-walks 
resemble shelves> one almost perpendicularly above another ^ 
by the side of which, Nature with scarcely any assistance 
from Art, has furnished a profusion of flowers of no con- 
temptible appearance ; amongst others', native geraniuriis of 
different Sorts> particularly the Roherttanumf also th^ cenfaurfd 
\cabiosay and many other showy natives whose names, for 
Want of minutes on the spot, I have forgot. In a meadow 
over the water the ramson f allium ursinumj, a very showy 
flower, but ho very desirable pasture plant, flourishes In pro- 
fusion. The subterraneous rivers here are very considerable, 
at least equalling the Dove. In '^ limestone grotto, and 
elsewhere, there are several speciinens of petrified* fisb, 

• These are broken irregular fragments of chert {siUx petre) em- 
bodied in the limestone rock, when in a ^uid state,, which when 
swelling out towards the middle, bear some resemblance to fisli, and as 
the limeMone is softer than the chert, most of these fragments project. 
Three or four good specimens of these are shown to those who visit 
Ham, at the confluxes of the Hamps and Many fold, where by being 
much trod on, they project, and are become more and more obs?rv- 
ablc.^5. . 
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some of them apparently in the spot riveted by nature^ others 
brought from elsewhere ; some qf them appear of the carp 
er barbel kind. In a grotto here, Congreve is said to have 
composed some of his plays : and indeed the situation is very 
advantageous (or composing: the shady bower above, the 
murmuring stream below, the recluse and retired situai- 
tion, without the reach or hearing of i^oisy intnidersi aU 
conspire to fix the mind upon its individual objc^rt, and enable 
it to send forth an effusion of its collected powers. The 
subterraneous rivers, after bursting up here, form two very 
fine cascades. From these pleasure-grounds we view a^ 
very bold and romantic prospect of two hills, called Thorp 
Cloud and Bunster, on either side the Dove » the latter, in 
Staffordshire, is an immense heap of limestone, but covered 
with a light earth, and well stocked with rabbits. Between 
these two hills the Dove falls in abrupt cascades, but is not 
in any degree superior to the subterraneous waters before 
named. Here are large quantities of limestone fallen from 
the overhanging precipices. The highest sununit of Bunster 
I estimate at 300 yards perpendicular above the Dove, and 
the fall of the Dove from hence to Trent 100 yards more. 
The sides of these immense precipices of Bunster have a 
scattering of wood, which I doubt not might be easily in* 
creased in any desired proportion. The sorts are principally 
maple, clder| hazel, and hawthorn. The remarkable plants 
on th}s mountain are sedums, geraniums, veronicas, hy<. 
pericums, and a savoury sweet-smelling mint ; also a very 
rank gale op sis in some places ; also on some of the summits, 
in great plenty, the mountain stitchwort, and a very dimi* 
native gatium amongst nettles,. and a rank moss. The ridge 
of this mountain . terminates, in some places, in a number 
of conical sugar-loaf hills of bare limestone. This hill, 
though of great elevation, is not nearly equal to the Weaver, 
nor so high as some of the Peak hills over the Dove. 

To corroborate the justice of the idea of planting on pre- 
cipices, I had the pleasure to find the stumps of some very 
large ashes, which have been sawn down on the declivity of 
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Bunster, facing Ham, sitting on one of which, of more thaiji 
a yard diameter, I make this memorandum, May 19, 1794 ; 
and I cannot but persevere, upon every occasion, in strongly 
impressing and enforcing this idea, as the dreary aspect of a 
great tract of this country is wholly owing to the neglect of 
the land proprietors and occupiers, in not raising quickset 
fences and plantations on the declivities ; and it is one of 
the greatest absurdities and neglects in agriculture, that this 
bletk, elevated, and exposed division should have remained 
so long, and should still continue in a naked state. 

One circumstance, however, in the farmer's management 
here, deserves commendation. The land is naturally much 
more adapted to grass than corn, the better sorts of grasses, 
and many of the trifoliums being produced spontaneously. 
To encourage their growth little more is wanted than to 
extirpate Ihcir enemies, the more luxuriant weeds, or the 
bushes of furze and heath. Accident, or the discernment of 
the occupiers, has adapted their management to this circum-< 
stance, and the much greater proportion of the land is pas-^ 
ture, stocked with cows and long-woolled sheep: the pas* 
turage would be much improved in many places by pulve* 
rization, and by sow'ing clovers, trefoils, and hay^seeds. 
This is not in all places practicable, on account of the 
rocky surface, although large tracts inclosed with stone walls, 
but never yet cultivated, might be thus improved. The 
limestone under-stratum is generally covered with a calca- 
reous loam of different qualities and depths. Where it is dry, 
friable, and sufficiently deep, it is rich ; and with its spon-* 
taneous herbage only, it is admitted to be good feeding land, 
but only, as they say, for three months in the year. This 
is accounted for, from its naked state and exposed aspect. It 
would undoubtedly give good crops of any grain. The 
thinner soils nearer the rock not having a furrow of soil, 
are good sheep-walks, and are not subject to burn in any 
season. The moister and more tenacious loam is the worst 
of all, but might be improved by draining ; but the stone 
fences do not even admit of ditches. 

Mill Dalej n^ar Alstonefieldy Is a long ntrrow. vale of 
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glen, of great depth. The sides consist of overhanging pre- 
cipices of limestone, estimated to be from loo to 150 yards 
of perpejidicular elevation, and so very steep, that they cart 
be clambered up but in very few places. The.^width of 
this glen, vale, or d^le, at the top, scarce exceeds the depth 
of its sides : it seems formed by the bursting or breaking 
of the hill which composes its sides, occasioned by a want 
of solidity in its bearing. The vale of Manyfold is' situated 
between Wellon and Butterton, where the waters of the 
river Manyfold are absorbed by the fissures under the limeT 
stone hills, and discharged again at Ham, four miles below. 
The warmest imagination can scarcely conceive a spot 
more extravagantly romantic than some parts of this vale, 
Thyrsis*s Cavern* here is a considerable excavation, pretty 
high up the side of a lofty precipice : it has somewhat the ap-/ 
pearance of the inside of a Gothic church, and appears tome 
to be a work of art. Starlings alone are its present inhabitants. 
Near this place, by the road side, the upland hurntty poterium 
sanguisorbay grows spontaneously. At Ecton is a very con- 
siderable mine of copper and lead, the property of his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire ; and there are other mines of the 
same metals in this district. t The calcareous or limestone 
bottom ends at Morredge; and the under-stratum in the 
tract of country west of Leek, and of this waste, is gene- 
rally sandy or gravelly clay, or gritstone rock. This part 
of the country, north-east of Mole Cop, is the worst part 
of the Moorlands, and of Staffordshire, the surface of a 
considerable proportion of this land being too uneven for 
cultivation. Lafge tracts of waste land here, though so 
elevated in point of situation, are mere high moors and 
peat mosses ; and of this sort are a part of Morredge, Axr 
edge, the Cloud Heath, High Forest, Leek Frith, and Mole 
Cop, though ranking amongst the highest land in the county, 

♦ Thor's-House Cavern (the god of thunder), there are very lofty 
rocks above, and the thunder is frequently tremendous here. — 5, 

t Particularly at Mixton, three miles south-west, belonging to Mr, 
Sneyd of Belmont, which has been worked 21 years, and produces 
plenty of good copper, though there is unfortuaately a mixture of lead 
m one of the best vems. 
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The summits of some of the hills in this county terminate 
in huge tremendous cliffs, particularly <those called Leek' 
Rocks or Roches, and Ipstones' sharp Cliffs, which arc com- 
posed of huge piles of rude and rugged rocks in very elevated 
situations, piled rock on rock in a most tremendous manner, 
astonishing and almost terrifying the passing traveller with 
their majestic frown. Here single blocks, the size of church 
steeples, are heaped together ; some overhanging the preci- 
pice, and threatening destruction to all approachers ; and soixie 
of prodigious bulk have evidently rolled from the summit, 
and broke in pieces. These stupendous piles, the work of 
nature, arc a sublime lecture on humility to the human mind ; 
strongly marking the frivolity of all its even greatest exer- 
tions, toriipared with the slightest touches of that Almighty 
hand which placed them here ; in whose presence all flesh is 
as grass, and the proudest productions of the highest efforts 
of human genius, are but as chaff*. The speculative mind, 
in endeavouring to account for their origin or formation by 
any known laws, agency, or operation of nature, is lost in 
amazement, and led to exclaim, with the Egyptian magi- 
cians, " this is the finger of God ;" for the most superficial 
observer may perceive that it is his work. Leek Rocks or 
Roches, are composed of a coarse sandy grit rock ; those of 
Ipstones * have for their basis gravel, or sand and small 
pebbles cemented together. » 

Upon Morredge and Axedge commons, large quantities of 
peat are dug for fuel, and a number of labourers were dig- 
ging it when I examined this country the beginning of June, 
1794. The peat mosses on Morredge were generally three 
or four feet deep ; the soil afterwards was a gravelly clay 
The peat, both here and on Axedge is porous as a sponge, 
and equally retentive of moisture ; so much so, that it was 
now, and I believe always is boggy, notwithstanding its high 
3itiiation, and a dry season, and yields so much water from 



^ ♦ Those of Ipstones arc (breccia arcnactay) or coarse plum-pud- 
^ng stone. — 5. 
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pressure, that it furttishes small lakes in the hollows, rivu- 
lets down the declivities, and starves the natural herbage 
around; so that scarcely any thing flourishes, or indeed 
grows, on or near these spots except heath (ericas J and that 
starved, whortleberries, the cottony rush or grass * feriopbo^ 
runiyj carex^s and rushes. I can have no doubt but these 
high bogs may be easily drained : t the fall is instantaneous, 
the cutting of drains easy, and stone in any quantity on or 
near the spot. Indeed another great obstruction to the im<* 
provement of these lands is the immense quantities of stone 
lying on, or •f rocks rising out of, and above the surface. 
This would be somewhat lessened by such draining, as from 
the huge tremendous cliffs, in which the hills above named, 
and many others in this neighbourhood terminate, immense 
fragments of broken stones have fallen in every direction. 
It is evident that these rocks, in some early period, have 
fallen in pieces, % either by some violent convulsion of na- 
ture, or more probably by an alteration in the earth's centre 
of gravity, from some agency under the immediate will of 
the Almighty Creator. These stone cliffs and fragments 
cover a considerable extent of land, particularly about Ip- 
stones, Wetley Rocks, Leek Roches, to the west of Flash, 
High Forest, the Cloud Heath, and Mole Cop common, 
with the waste north of this last, and indeed in many other 
places. Here the warmest or most sanguine friend to agri- 
culture can expect little more than sheep-walk or planta- 
tion ; and I cannot but most strongly and repeatedly call 
upon the land proprietors to attempt the latter, in which I 
have no doubt, but a persevering attention will be crowned 
with success ; and by which such land will be brought to the 
highest state of possible improvement. 

* Eriophorum ; the eriophorum vaginatum^ generally grows in wet 
places among stones, but the polystachion in common bogs.— 5. 
+ There is a clay bottom to the peat mosses that retains the wet. — S, 
X ** Have been torn in pieces ; probably at the time of the general ^ 
burst, occasioned by volcanic minerals and water; when the strata lay 
regularly lapped round the globe j and consequently must have made 
a sufficient resistance to have occasioned the formidable convul* 
9i€n.— 5. 
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It is^ however, an encouragement to attempt other 9gri« 
cultural improvements in uncouth spots, when every atten* 
five observer can remark, that some such spots here, which 
have been levelled, tultivated, and improved, are now co* 
veted with a very good and fine herbage fit for pasture, and 
seem very gratefully to have answered or exceeded every ex- 
pectation Ihat could reasonably have been formed by those 
who attempted and executed such improvement. There is 
in all the Moorland soil, whether upon a calcareous or grit 
bottom, a staple, or a something, which has a tendency to 
produce pasture ; so much so, that the pastures here, how* 
ever thin the soil, or near the rock, never or scarcely ever 
bum or parch from drought. This, upon the limestone hot* 
tom, I should have expected ; but upon the grit bottom 
should scarcely have believed, had I not in part seen, so far 
as the advance of the season, by no means a moist one, per- 
mits me ; and had I not farther been informed from good au- 
thority, that symptoms of drought are here scarcely ever ob- 
servable. Perhaps the climate or temperature of the atmoi* 
sphere on this high ground, naturally cool, may in some de- 
gree favour this tendency to summer verdure. 

Oat bread is eaten very generally in the Moorlands, and 
none other kept in country houses ; this, however, I cannot 
consider as any criterion of poverty, or of a backward or 
unimproved state, as I think it equally wholesome, palat*- 
able, and nutritive with wheat bread, and little cheaper even 
here ; for upon inquiry at Leek, I found the oatmeal and 
wheat flour nearly the same price. For several days during 
my stay in this country, I eat no other bread from choice, 
preferring it to wheat bread, and rather wonder it is not 
more general, and kept in London and dsewhere for such 
palates as prefer it. In th^ remote country villages it if 
often baked thick, with sour leaven, and a proportion of oat 
husks : this, even when ground mouldy, is eaten by the na« 
fives without murmuring. 

South of Mole Cop, the country alters, ^idcan no Umgst 
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be termed Moorlands. Here a regularly inclosed country 
commences, with all the beauties of quickset inclosure, shel- 
ter/ and shade. The Potteries are of considerable extent 
and population, and very much a national object. The 
Trent and Mersey canal, which passes through them, has 
been a very great convenience in the conveyance of heavy ar- 
ticles used in this manufacture ; which circumstance, united 
with the genius, spirit of enterprize, and exertion of the 
masters and workmen, has happily succeeded in raising 
this manufacture in a very rapid manner, frcrni small be- 
ginnings, to its present importance and consequence. The 
great improvements introduced into this manufacture by Mr. 
Wedgwood and others, will be for ever an honour to their 
memory, and rank them among the benefactors of mankind. 
The cream-coloured ware has all the neatness and elegance 
of porcelain ; is in very general use, and is wrought into a 
vast variety of forms for purposes both useful and ornamen- 
tal. The raw material used in this business being of little 
or no value, the amount of value of the manufactured article, 
which is very considerable, and a great addition to the na- 
tional capital, may be considered as wholly created by the 
industry of those concerned and employed in thi^ manufac- 
ture: by the success of which, Burslem and Hanley Green, 
from small villages, have rapidly swelled into large market- 
towns, and are now equal in population to Newcastle and 
Leek ; besides which, the Pottery includes a number of po- 
pulous villages scattered over this neighbourhood. Mr. 
Wedgwood is no inconsiderable planter. His seat and plea-, 
sure-grounds at Etruria, are laid out with neatness and ele- 
gance, and very much ornament the country. 

The land here is in general cold, inclining to a stiiF soil, 
which continues to near Leek, within a mile or two of 
which its quality improves. From Leek, three or four 
miles towards Ashbourn, the land is very barren and rocky ; 
yet about the church at Ipstones, and from thence to Bel- 
mont, it is much improved, and in many places good pas* 
ture land. Ipstones sharp Cliffs have been mentioned be- 
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fore ; to the south of which is Belmont, the seat of John 
Sneyd, Esq. * pleasantly situated on the western declivity of 
a romantic glen, the slopes of which' are well covered with 
oak and other wood, with a brook murmuring through the 
bottom into the Churnet. Mr. Sneyd's plantations are ex- 
tensive, and of all the. different stages of growth from in- 
fancy to maturity : I had the pleasure of observing some re- 
cent ones upon apparently barren rocky land, impracticable 
to the plough, where the young plants are healthy and pro- 
mising. Had every gentleman who has landed property in 
the Moorlands improved their estates in this way, in an equal 
degree with Mr. Sneyd,t I should have had little occasion to 
have complained of the " nakedness of the land" in so large 
^ portion of this country. 

KARE PLANTS JN JAR. SNEYD'S WOODS AND WALKS. 

i^ Cow-grass, or cow- wheat, fmelampyrum sylvaticumyj'^ 
recommended by Withering as an excellent cow herbage- 
I found the same plant since in the woods at Upper Areley, 
and hedge sides, Walsall wood, and Brownhills, 

2. Yellow pimpernel (lysimachia nemorum,J 

3. Bearsfoot fhelkborus fa'tidus.J 

4. Crirhson grass vetch (lathyrus nissolia.) 

5. Spleen wort (asplenium scolopendriunifj 

6. Angelica. 

7. St.' John's worts, (hypertcum^) four or five species, 

8. Qpat's beard,' ftragopogon.J 

♦ On a gently rising hijl fronting tlie south-east, 'nearly surrounded 
by deep woods of oak, ash, elm, lime, maple, Sec, with underwood of 
mountain ash, hazel, birch, alder, saiix's of several species, &c, &c. ; 
which underwood is cut, on an average, once in six years, to make 
crates for the Pottery. The brook, after feeding eight or nine large- 
fishpools, runs into the river Churnet. — 5. 

t Thomas Gilbert, Esq. of Colton, and John HoHiday, Esq. of DiU 
lorn, whose respective and extensive plantations nearly adjoin to, and' 
reflect their beauties on each other, being all of them comprized witl^« 
in tjie circumference of a few miles.---i?a/. 5. Shaw. 

I wish these gentlemen were more generally imitated ; very large 
tracts in the Moorlands still want a similar improvemeQt.r— /F. Fi^^ 

X Mtlamj^Tum pratgnit. — Dr.. Withering. 
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9. Adder's tongue, fopbidglossum.) 
10. Avens, (geumy) two species*. 

It. ^\^(yTXy fpolyg^nnmHstorta.) 

12. Chamomile. 

13. Geraniums, five or six sorts. 

■ 14. Gentian, (gentianaj) two sorts. 

15. Golden rod, f soli dago vtrgaurea.) 

16. Blackbcrricd heath, /^^m^^/nwff «//r«iff.^ 

17. Red whortleberries, fvacciniumvitis Idse^^J 

18. Heaths, (eriaCs) three sorts. 

19. Hellcborine, fserapias.) 
7,0. Tyryhhdc, fophrys, J 
21 • Moon wort, flunarta.) 

22. Goldilocks, (trichomanes pyxidiferum.J 

23. Enchanters nightshade, fCircaa lutitiana,) 

24. Meadow rue, fthalictrumy) two sorts. 

25. Yorkshire sanicle, (pinguicula vulgaris.) 

26. Strawberries, (fragaria^ vesca^ sterilisy and oppositi^ 
folium. 

27. Golden saxifrage, fchrysospUnium altematifoUum.J - 
Besides many other curious plants, in common with other 
places. 

Mr. Sneyd informed me, that the wintergreen fpyrolaj is 
common in the neighbourhood ; two species growing on 
shaded mossy banks. 

Passed Trentham, the seat of the most noble Marquis of 
Stafford. Here the hanging wood with its umbrageous fo- 
liage, the verdant lawn with its beautiful shady spreading 
trees and clumps, promiscuously, as it were, disposed in in- 
finite variety ; the spreading sheets of water, with their ac- 
companiments of impervious shade, and lost to the eye by 
their length, and winding behind the swelling hill and shady 
copse ; have an effect truly magnificent, and worthy of the 
noble owner : the house and offices are correspondent. This 
place, for the beauties of shade, water, and turf, united, has 
few equals, and no superior. 

Near Newcastle are made large quantities of excellent 
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blue tile, for covering buildings ; which, on account of their 
superior quality in duration; are sent to a considerable di$^ 

tance* 

From Talk-on-the-Hill I proceeded through Audley an4 
Balterley to Betley. The country is inclosed with quicksets, 
well planted, and the timber trees are of luxuriant and flou- 
rishing growth. The soil in general is a mixed g^ftvelly 
loam; the under-stratum is various: sand, gravel, marl, of 
gritstone rock. The soil here, being the happy. medium 
between the sterility of sand, and the harshness of clayj 1$ 
jidapted to either tillage or pasture. The meadow and graz- 
ing land is covered with a good herbage, and the corn Crops 
have a promising appearance ; and upon the whole this di^ 
tract may be called a fine country. 

Betley was formerly ranked amongst the market-towns of 
the county, b\it has now lost that honour, its market having 
4eclined. It is a neat little town, ornamented by two handw 
some seats ; the one belonging to Mr. Toilet, and the other 
to Mr. Fletcher. There is a road through it from New- 
castle to Nantwich and Chester. 

Between Betley and Newcastle is a gqod deal of light 
land, light enough for turnips, and some few small closes 
were under preparation for that vegetable ; but I think in 
too small a proportion. South of the road leading from Bet- 
ley to Newcastle, a stronger soil, or friable clayey or marly 
loam, commences, and continues with some variations to 
Eccleshall, and farther ; the under-strata being generally 
marl or rock, with some exceptions, principally on rising 
ground, where the surface is often lighter, and the under- 
strata are sand, gravel, or sandy rock. On waste also, or 
uncultivated ground, as Maer heath, Ashley common. Sec. 
the surface is a thin, black peat moor, and the under-strata^ 
especially of the hilly parts, sand, grayel, or sandy rock. 
The herbage is poor, being generally heathy gorse, whortle^ 
berries, carex*s, and a small proportion in patches of the 
grasses. The soil mends, and approaches more tq a friable 
marl oetrer EccleshaU, where tlie upland is a rich^ deep, red^ 
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friable, marly loam, excellent for wheat, or any other gifam. 
The meadows round the Bishop's palace are also generally 
rich, though some patches have yet the appearance of being 
morassy, * and seem to want di'aining. , 

The Bishop's woods in the neighbourhood of Eccleshall 
are very extensive, and well stocked with timber and under- 
wood. Since drawing up the accounts of the woodlands 
and plantations of the county, I have received the following 
information respecting them from Mr. Harding, who I be- 
lieve has the management of them. 

** The extent of the woods near Eccleshall, including the 
** Bishop's woods and Burntwood, are, I believe, about one 
** thousand five hundred acres. 

** The system of managing them is variable. Some parts 
** of the Bishop's, woods are cut at fourteen years growth 
** for crate rods and heads for the potters' use ;. others at 
.*< seven years growth, for rods only. The timber trees arc 

mostly oak, and left as near an equal distance as can be, 

from forty, to eighty on an acre. The soil being very poor 

in most parts of these woods, the oaks are slow in gjrowth. 

This soil is in general of the gravel or grey sandy kind, 
'* and would not be worth more than eight shillings per 
** acre if in cultivation. The value to the owner is more in 
** their present state, than if in cultivation ; the employment 
** to the labourer of greater consequence, being in the win- 
** ter season ; and the benefit to the public much greater j 
** for without a supply of wood from these coppices, the 
** potters would experience a want of wood for the purpose 
'* of making crates to pack their ware in. 

" The best part of the wood, such as willow, alder, birch, 
** or ash that is clear, is made use of for the purpose of hay 
** rakes, scythe poles, mop stails, and other articles for the 
** brushmakers use. In the low parts of the woods, where 
^* the soil is of a better nature, the underwood will pay 

* The present bishop (Dr. Cornwallis) has done more than all his 
predecessor^ together, towards effecting this necessary work.— iS. 
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** fifteen shillings per acre annually ^ if it is well stooled, 
^' and attention paid to planting the spaces between the 
** stools. 

" Ashley Heath, July 5, 1794. Thomas Harding,** 

Between Eccleshall and Stafford, about a mile south of the 
xoad, is Latford Pool. This Pool, quite neglected, and 
without being of the least use, keeps back the water so as to 
render upwards of one hundred acres of land a perfect mo- 
rass, incapable of producing any useful herbage; a large 
proportion of which morassy *lahd is the property of the 
Chillington family* . The draining is, I understand, in 
agitation, and should by no means be neglected, as the land 
might be converted to useful meadow, and in its present state 
is a national loss. .The water and damaged land are, I un- 
derstand, diflfercnt properties. This accounts for the neg- 
lected state of the land, which the owner has: no means of 
draining without drawing down the ' Pool. The strong 
marly upland, with some' variations, continues from hence 
southward, as far as Blimhill arid part of Breewood parish. 
The nature of the soil in the midland part of the county is 
explained in the Map. 

The southern part of the county having some peculiarities, 
they are attempted to be delineated in the following short 
remarks made on the particular spots, in a tour through 
that division of the county. 

Rowley Regis, This parish exhibits a very striking sin- 
gularity, being in itself distinct from any other district in 
the neighbourhood, or in the county. It is principally com- 
posed of an insulated mountain, ending or finishing in various 
peaks, pikes, or summits. The highest summit, called Tur- 
ner's hill, is the highest ground in the south of Staffordshire, 
but much beneath the Moorland hills, or the Wrekiiii and 
Clay hills of Shropshire, The 6ther highest points of 
Rowley mountain are Oakham and : Corney hills. This 
mountain has for its basis, a singular species of quartzosc 
stone, devoid of any grit quality, called Rowley rag-stone j 
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large quantities of which are carried to Birmin^am and else- 
where for pavements and repairing roads» It is extremely 
hard, too much so to be hewn by a common tool ; the co- 
lour is a rusty blue. This stone is totally void of any cal- 
careous quality, but very probably containing a small pro- 
portion of iron. This stone lies in an infinite number of 
fragments, and some of them of immense bulk, both above, 
upon, and beneath the surface. The rock called Rowley 
hail-stone is of this quality, and of great size. Doctor 
Plott has most absurdly expressed a doubt whether this 
may not have been a production of art. It is evidently the 
work of nature. The Rowley stone when dug for, lies in no 
strata, but in rude heaps in every direction, generally be- 
neath the surface soil, but often rising above it, with innu- 
merable fragments both upon the hnds and roads. The hills 
north of Rowley, near Ehidley and Sedgeley, are composed 
of limestone ; whilst those of Clent, to the south, may be 
termed a stone brash,* or innumerable small fragments of 
broken rock stone, intermixed with a red sand or sandy loam: 
whilst Rowley, as it were insulated, differs from both ; the 
surface-soil a strong marly loam, retentive of moisture even 
in its elevated situation, and producing a good herbage of 
grass. The roads of this parish are rocky precipices, and 
most of the heavy carriage done on the backs of horses. 

The Hills of Clent are, at and near their summits, com- 
posed of a light soil, intermixed with small broken fragments 
of rock. The lower ground is of a better staple, as con- 
taining more of a marly or loamy quality. The stone brash 
quality goes apparently to a great depth, rendering the soil 
porous, and passing the rains through, quick, which render? 
this soil liable to burn in hot summers, except where the 
moisture is retained by the marly loam abounding in the sur- 
face soil. A considerable part of these hills are nothing but 
sheep-walk, totally unimproved, but covered with a fine 
turfed herbage, intermixed with little rubbish, except hew 

• Or breccia, frpm which it is corrupted— 5. 
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j^d there a furze or gorze bush. These hill summits are 
very high ground, nearly equalling those qf "Rowley; they 
seem for the greatest part capable of the turnip and barley 
culture. This part of the county has several extensive 
commons. On one near the Stewponey, I examined the her- 
bage, and found it principally heath, fern, sheeps fescue^ 
mattgrass, white galium, and sheep sorrel. 

Ktnver is a light gravelly soil, on a grit-rock bottom, of 
various quality, from fertility to sterility. On Kinver Edge 
is an old extensive military work or encampment, now oc-. 
cupied by sheep. Kinver common is still in an unimproved 
states though inclosed and appropriated, but not subdivided. 
Of a considerable tract inclosed in this neighbourhood some 
years back, part is improved and part not ; but some progress 
is making: the soil being sterile, the improvement, to render 
it fertile, must be a vvork of time. West of Kinver, and 
south of Enville, the soil changes into a strong clayey or 
marly loam, more or less harsh or friable, under which de- 
scription is included the whole of Over-Areley, and part of 
Enville and Bobbington. The hills are often rocky, with 
small fragments/upon and near the surface, in some parts 
quartzose, in others gritty. The surface soil varies in co- 
lour from red to grey, with all the shades of colour between. 
The cultivation the same as in other strong soils.* This 
parish has formerly been famous for fruit, especially apples ; 
" but the orchards have been suffered to decline, though some 
recent attempts have been making towards reinstating them^ 
and the soil and aspect are doubtless well adapted for the 
purpose. 

At Sir Edward Littleton's, at Teddesley Park, I ob- 
served a practice, forgot to be named in its proper order, and 
in my opinion almost; peculiar to the place. Although 
several hundred acres of land aris kept: in hand, yet almost 
th^ whole being kept in turf, little or no grain of any kind 
is growa;-to supply therefore the deficiency of straw for 

• Over-Areley^ > 

P 
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Utter, large quantities of fern are collected, of which One or 
nore large stacks are formed every year ; considerable breadths 
of the comniDn being mown for that purpose. 



BOTANICAL CATALOGUE, 

0/ the most remarkable PlantSy Trees, or Shrubs, natives of 
this county ; including generally, such as have been observed 
by the'iVriter of this Survey; with the addition of a few 
from Gentlemen named in this Work. 

The dietetic or agricultural plants having been mostly 
noticed before, are here generally omitted, as well as tho^ of 
local growth, or peculiar to particular places, which may be 
found by referring to the Index. 

1. Star-grass (calUtrlche verna, and autumrtalisij ; in 
ditches, very common. 

2. Vriytt {ligustrum vulgaris J ; common in hedges on this 
farm, makes an excellent garden-fence when cropped. 

3. Brook Vime f veronica beccabungaj ; an wholesome but 
pungent spring-sallad, common in streams. 

4. Common speedwell (veronica officinalis J; heaths, and 
uncultivated ground (recommended by Hoffman as a substi- 
tute for tea, but is more astringent, and less grateful]. — 
Withering. 

5. Valerian (Valeriana officinalis): conmion in moist 
ground ; a variety of this plant is of considerable repute in 
medicine. 

6. Water flag (iris pseud-acorus ) ; in moist situations. 

7. Cotton-grass (eriophorum) ; on bogs. 

8. Matt-grass (nardus stricta) ; the staple grass of some 
of our waste lands : on Cannock heath. 

9. Reed (arundo phragmitas) : in rivers, ponds, and lakes, 
common. 

10. Wild teasel (dipsacus sylvestris) ; near Tamworth 
common^ and elsewhere on moist ground. 
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11. Field scabious (scabtosa arvenstsj ; pastures and 
corn-fields. 

12. Broad-leaved ^\znXd\iifplantagomajorJ\ road sides^ 
common ; the leaves are applied to bruises and cuts. 

13. Crossvfori fgalium cruet ata J ; hedge sides, common. 

14. Yellow ladies bed-straw fgalium verumj ; the flowers 
trill coagulate milk, and cheese may be made from them. 

15. SpuTWOit/sherartiia arvenstsj; on this farm, common. 
r6. Dog- wood (cornus sanguineaj ; in hedges. 

17. Parsley piert falchemtUa aphanesj ; on arable land, 
common. 

18. Pc^rlwoTt fsagina procumbens J ; on this farm. 

19. Pondwecd CpotamogetonJ ; various sorts, in water, and 
on moist ground. 

20. Scorpion-grass ^wy^j^/iV scorpioidesj ; hedges and 
fields, very common ; in the dry parts of the county ('Mr. 
GisbomeJ and not unfrequently in water.— ^. P. 

21. Comfrey f Symphytum officinalis J ; hedge sides. The 
young stems and leaves are excellent when boiled. 

22. Borage fhorago officinalis) ; road sides, and amongst 
rubbish : the young and tender leaves are good in sallads, or 
as a pot-herb. — Withering. 

23. Bugloss fly cop sis arvensis) road sides, and corn-fields. 
Cows, horses, and sheep, eat it. 

24. Viper-grass fechium vulgaris) a showy flower, worthy 
a place in gardens, very common. 

25. BuckhesLTi fmenyanthes tri/oliataj ; in pits common, a 
beautiful flower, the leaves very bitter ; two ounces, it is 
said, would supply the place of a pound of hops. 

26. Featherfoil (hottonia palustris) ; in watery places 
between Litchfield and Burton, by the road side \ a beautiful 
flower. 

27. Pimpernel (anagalUs arvtnsis): in corn-fields, com- 
mon. 

28. Great bindweed (convolvulus sepiumj ; moist hedges, 
common : the inspissated juice of this plant, in doses of 20 
or 30 grains, is a powerful drastic purge. 

P2 
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29. Bell flowers of sorts (campanula^}; hedge sides- 

30. Woodbine or honeysuckle (lonicera periclymtnum) ; 
ia hedges, 

31. Mulleins (verbascumsj ; several sorts, hedge sides. 

. 32. Henbane (hyoscyamus nigerj; amongst rubbish, at 
the Four-crosses on Watling-street-way ; a poisonous plant 
of powerful medical (qualities, but its uses seem not fully 
ascertained. 

33. Dwale, or deadly night-shade [afropa belladonna)' \ 
amongst the lime-works of Sedgeley and Dudley, very^com- 
mon ; also at Moseley, in the parish of Bushbury, near the 
seat of Mrs, Horton : one of our most poisonous plants ; 
the ripe fruit has a beautiful appearance, and is not unpalat- 
able. Many instances are recorded of the deleterious effects 
arising from taking it internally ; I have frequently eaten 
one or two of the ripe berries with impunity.. — ff^ P. 

34. Woody night-shade [solanum dulcamara) ; m pits and 
hedges, common. 

35. Centory [chironta centaureum) \ extrepacly bitter ; 
common in pastures on this farm. 

36. Buckthorn [rharnnus caihartlcus) ; in hedges. 

37. Smooth buckthorn [rhamnus fraugula) \ in hedges on 
this farm. 

38. Gooseberry [rihes grossularta) \ in hedges, and have 
seen it on a church tower. 

39. Black currant [ribes nigrum) ; I have found this shrub 
in thickets, and remote situations. 

• 4©. Mountain currant [ribes alphimn) ; Mr. Sneyd of Bel- 
mont has found this shrub in the Moorlands of Staffordshir-en 
of the dioica kind, that is unfertile, unless male and female 
plants grow near each other^ of which he shewed me speci- 
mens, transplanted into his garden. 

41. Periwinkle (i;/wr^w/yc?r and w/«(5r) j in hedges^ bitter, 
and slightly astringent. — Withering, 

/if.1. English Mercury [chenopodium bonus Henricus) ; on 
road sides ^ a good dietetic plant, worthy of cultivation ; 
little, if at all, inferiox to spinach. 
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43. White, green, and maple-leaVcd, gooscfoot {chenopo-- 
Hums alba^ viride^ and hyhridum)\ common garden weeds. 

44. Elm (uhnus campestris) ; a large timber tree, very 
common in this county. 

45. Witch elm, or wych hazel [ulmus piontana) a tiriiber 
tree of quick growth, common here. 

46. Sanicle [sanlcula europaa ; hedge sides near Betley^ 
and elsewhere ; slightly bitter, aromatic, and astringent. . 

47. Pignut [bunium flexuosum) ; pastures, orchards,. &c. 
the roots would be an agreeable addition to our winter de- 
serts. 

48. Hemlock {.conium maculatum] in hedges common, a 
plant of active poisonous qualities. . 

49. Angelica [angelica syhestrts) ; in moist woods and 
hedges ; warm, acrid, bitter, and aromatic. 

50. Water parsnip [stum augustifqlium) ; common 111 
streams; a plant of active properties that ought to be in- 
quired Into. 

51. Fools* parsley, or lesser hemlock [athusa cynapium) ; 
common in gardens, and much resembling parsley, for which 
it is sometimes niistaken ; when eaten it occasions sickness ; 
if the curled leaved parsley only, was cultivated in our gar- 
dens, no such mistakes would happen. — PFithering. 

52. Sweet chervil [scandix odorata) \ Tixall, near Stafford. 
^^^JVithering* 

53. Kou^chtr\\\{5candixantbr4scus)\ near Tamworth- 
<!a5tle. . / . 

54. Wild chervil [charophyllum iemulum) ; common in 
hedges. 

55. Ground ash [aegopodium podugraria) ; in some hedges 
and orchards in great abundance^ the leaves may be eaten 
early in the spring as a pot-herb. 

56. Marsh elder [viburnum opuJus) ; a handsome shrub, 
common in hedges ; the Guelder rose is a variety of it. 

57. Common elder [sambucus nigra) ; in woods and 
hedges ; if turnips, cabbages, fruit-trees, or corn (which are 
subject to blights from insects), are whipped with the green 
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leaves and branches of elder, the insects will not attack 
them. If sheep that have the rot, are placed in a situation 
where they can get at the bark and the young shootsj they 
will soon cure themselves. The flowers are fatal to turkics ; 
the berries are poisonous to poultry.^ — fFithering^s Botany p 
where many other qualities orthis shrub are described. 

58. White berried elder [sambucus fructo alba}; at Cow- 
bridge, near Rocester ; also near the farm house occupied by 
Mr. Hordern, Essington, near Wolverhampton ; a wine is 
made of the fruit, which by many is much esteemed. 

♦58 . Chick weed [alsine media) : on land rendered fine by 
cultivation, conamon, and well known : the young shoots 
and leaves when boiled can hardly be* distinguished from 
spring spinach, and are equally wholesome.i — PViihcring. 

59. Purging flax {linum catharticmn) : in pastures on this 
farm ; an infusion of two drams or more of the dried leaves 
is an excellent purge. — Withering. 

60. Sundew [drosera rotundifolia) ; on Birmingham heath : 
the juice that exudes from this pl^nt will. destroy warts and 
corns : some ladies know how to mix it with milk, so as to 
make an innocent and safe application, to remove freckles 
and sunburn: if a fly light on the leaves of the drosera, it is 
said to be held fast by its clammy juice, till the leaf contracts, 
so as completely to infold the insect, where it will in a short 
time perish ; whence it may be termed the British fly-trap. 
'—From JVithering, 

61. Snowdrop [gaianthus nivalis); in orchards; a beau- 
tiful early flower, of welcome appearance, as foretelling the 
approach of spring (Fair maids of February) — Withering, 

62. Daffodil [narcissus pseudo-narcissus) ; orchards, hedges, 
and meadows ; the fresh roots are acrid. — Withering. 

63. English hyacinth or harebell [hyacinthus non scriptus); 
hedges, very common ; the fresh roots are poisonous, and 
may be converted into starch. 

64. Lily of the valley ( convallaria majalis); in Rough 
Park, near Need'wood Forest. — Rev. Mr. Gishorne. 

6^. Myrtle flag (acorns calamus).; banks of rivers near 
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the river at TamwcMrth, at the bottom of Mr. Older^w's 
garden: the root powdered might supply the place df ouc 
foreign spices ; it is our only native true aromatic plant* 
-^Ltnnaus in Withering, 

66. Barberiy (herherrts vulgaris): hedges near Aldridge, 
and elsewhere ; this shrub is said to have the quality of 
blighting the ears of wheat, even to the distance of three 6i ^ 
four hundred yards across one or more fields; die leaves and 
berries are gratefully acid. 

67. WaterfldnUinf'alismaplantagoJ; growing In water; 
common. • 

68. WlllowheThsfe^ihbiumhirsutum znA dugusttfolium) : 
a beautiful showy flower, growing in hedges and moist 
ditches, on this farm and elsewhere [codlings and cream). 

69. Cranberry (vacclniuni oxy coccus J; on the moist parts 
of Cannock Heath ; they are much esteemed in tarts. 

70. Heath {erica); the vulgar is y tetralixy and cinerea, arc 
all common on our heaths. 

71. Knotgrass [poUgonum aviculare); road sides, paths, 
and corn fields, common ; this plant, and several others of 
the same species, are very productive in seeds, which seem 
peculiarly the food of small birds, and intended by a boun- 
tiful Providence as a principal article in the support of that 
beautiful part of the animated creation. 

72- Heih T^sins [Paris quadrifolia); hedge side, in a mea- 
dow on thjs farm in plenty ; the roots will vomit as well as 
ipecacuanha, but must be given in a double quantity.-^ 
Linftaus In fVithering. 

73. Moschatel [adoxa moschatelina) ; ditch banks on this' 
farm, very early in the spring. 

74. 'p\ovrQx\T\grvi^\i[butomusumbeUatU5): in water, about 
Stafford and Tamworth. 

75. Knawel [sckranthus emnuUs) ; corn-fields on this farm« 

76. Stichwort [stellar ia holosfea); hedge sides^ early in 
the spring. 

77. Sandwort [arenaria^s); in various situations^ 

78. Navel wort [cotyledon umbillicus); in moist marshy 
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ground^ and'on wet commons, where from its Carved sihiai* 
tion, it never flowers: in South Wales this same plant is 
common on the driest ditch banks and walls, where it flowers 
luxuriantly. 

r 79. Stone crops (sedums ulephtum and acre); even the 
former growing on roofs in the<MoorlandSy particularly at 
Wetton, and elsewhere on mountains and in pastures; the 
latter on mountains in the Moorlands, and on roofs and walls 
elsewhere. 

80. Wood sorrel [oxalis acetosella); woods airf hedge 
banks, the juice is gratefully acid, and a conserve is made 
from it. 

81. Lychnis's of sorts, particularly the [lychnis flos-cuculi) . 
or cuckow flower ; a ragged red flower in meadows, and the 
red-and- white wild campion in fields and hedges {lychnis 
diotca). 

82. Mouse ear [ceraitium vulgatum) ; in arable and pas- 
ture land, common. 

83. Spurry (sperguJa arvensis and nodosa): common on 
this farm, on some poor thin arable land, when in tillage ; 
very prolific in seeds, which are eaten by small birds. 

84. Purple spiked willow herb [ly thrum salicaria); on 
moist ground; a showy flower. 

85. Agrimony [agrimonia eupatorium); hedge sides. 

86. Dyers weed [reseda luteola); in the lime- works at 
Dudley, and at Hay-head in plenty ; this plant is used in 
dying. 

87. Spurges [euphorbias exigua and helioscopa); devil's milk ; 
in gardens and corn-fields, common. 

88. House Leek [semperuivum tectorum); on roofs and 
walls. 

89. Prunus's ; the bird cherry [prunuspadusj ; is a beau- 
tiful flowering shrub, growing on this farm, also on Bush- 
bury-hall farm, about Shelford near Walsall, and in. the 
Moorlands: the wild plum, the bullace, and. the sloe 
{prunus dame st tea J insititiay^nd spinas a) y are also common in 
liedges. 
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150. Ha'wthorn [cratagus monhgynia); the staple of mo- 
dern fences, common every where. ' 

91. Wild service [cratagus terminalis) ; a rare shrub, 
. worthy a place in pleasure grounds ; spontaneous on this 

farm. 

92. White beam, or wild pear [cratagus ariay or aria 
iheophrasti) ; in Dove dale, and elsewhere in the Moorlands. 
^ — Mr. Sneyd. 

93. Mountain ash [sorhus aucuparia): a hardy shrub, 
common in hedges ; but flourishing well on rocky and bleak 
hills. ■ ' 

94. True service, or sorb [sorhus domestica) ; in the Moor- 
lands of Staffordshire. — fFithertng^s Botany, 

95. Crab-tree {pyrus malus); in hedges; the acid juice 
called verjuice, is a good astringent, or repellent, and used in 
strains ; with a proper addition of sugar, a grateful liquor 
may be made of it, little inferior to old hock. — -Withering. 

96. Rose, sweet briar {josa rubiginosa): and dog rose 
{rosa canina)j in hedges ; the leaves are a good substitute for 
tea, 

97. Bramble, including the raspberry [rubus idaus); and 
the blackberry [rubus fruticosus) ; in hedges and woods. 

98. Strawberry [fragaria vesca); in hedges and woods; 
yir. Sneyd of Belmont observes, that all the strawberry kinds 
termed hautboys, are dioica plants ; and unless they are 
planted judiciously, with. a few males interspersed amongst 
the females (both easily distinguished) will prove abortive; 
by neglect of this, the males being the strongest plants, and 
shooting out the most vigorous runners, will in a few year* 
overpower the females ; gardeners then call theiri barren, 
but do not know why, and root out all the males, which does 
not, however j mend the matter. 

99. Barren strawberry {fragaria sterilis) f hedge banks; 
is this totally, barren, or a male hautboy ? — PF.P. 

' 100. Tormentil [tomuntiUa reptans); in woods and moist 
old pastures, common. 

loi. Herb bennct (jgeum urbanum); woods and hedges.] . 
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loi. Water avcns (geitm nvale) ; one of the most elegant 
TTild plants of this island, grows about Ham. — Rev. Mr» 
Gishrm. 

103. Marsh cinqucfoil [comarum palustre) ; in muddj 
and boggy ponds ; in this neighbourhood frequent. ' 

104. Celandine [cheltdonmnimajus) ; in hedges : the juice 
ia very acrimonious, and will cure warts, arid the itch.— - 
IFtthering, 

. 105. Water Illy [nyniphaa-hiiea and alba) ; in rivers. 
. io6. Lhnc tree [iilia europaa) ; a tlmbei' tree, common 
in groves and plantations. 

107. Dwarf cistus, or little sunflower, [cistus helianihe'- 
mum) ; near Thor's House Cavern ; Moorlands. 

108. Speatwort {ratiunculusjiammula) ; in boggy ground, 
thd near water : it is very acrid ; externalljr applied; it in* 
flames and blisters the skin ; its acrimony arises in distilla-* 
tion. The distilled water of this plant (like vt^hite vitriol) 
will operate as an emetic^ the instant it is swalloiR^M ; and 
in case of poison, or other circumstances, in which it is de<p 
sirable to make a patient vomit instantaneously, it is prefe- 
rable to any other medicine yet known. — fVithering. The 
plant is common in this neighbourhood.—/^^ P. 

109. Water crowfoot [ranunculus aquatilis) ; plant grow- 
ing in water, flowers white. 

• 1 10. Pile wort [ficaria verna) ; hedge banks and pastures, 
early in the spring, flowers yellow. 

III. Bugle (ajiiga reptms) ; the roots are astringent, 

H2. Wood sage Teucriufn scoradonia) ; ditch banks and 
thickets. 

113. Water mint [mentha dquattca) ; watery places. 

114. 'Ground ivy [glecoma hederacea) \ hedge banks. A 
decoction of this plant is sometimes drank in the spring as a 
sweetener of the blood : the expressed juice, mixed with a 
little wine, and applied morning and evening, destroys the 
white specks upon horses' eyes. — Withering, 

115. Nettle hemp [galeopsis ietrahit)*^ corn-fields and 
gardens. 
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Xi6« Yellow dead nettle {gakobdolon luiiutfi) \ about 
gedgeley frequent. 

117. Betony [betmica officinalis) in woods and «hady 
places, common. 

118. Hedge nettle, or woundwort [sin^hys sylvafica) in 
hedges. 

119. Stinking horehound [ballaiSa nigra) on rubhUh and 
in hedges. 

120. Wild thyme [thymus serpyllum) heaths and road sid^f^ 
in the south part of the county. 

121. Hooded-iYillow herb [scateUaria galericulafa) ; Qn4i 
moist ditch bank on this farm. 

« 

122. Selfheal (prumlla vulgaris) meadows and pastures, 

123. Gow-gras9, or cow- wheat, [nielampyrum pratens0)\ 
common in woodg, and I have found it in pasture land.— 
fV. P. Where this plant abounds, the butter is yellow, aiid 
uncommonly good ; cows are very fond of iu-r-ff^tkeringf 
It is very probably worthy of cultivation. - 

124. Snap-dragon (antirrhinum maji{s)'y a beautiful 
flower, abounding on the walls of Riishail cattle, near 
Walsall. 

125. Toad flax [antirrhinum Umj^ria) ; common In hcdgesV 
an infusion of the leaves is diuretic and purgative; the eii* 
pressed juice mixed with milk, is a pol$<>n to flies.*— ^r- 
fharing, 

1 26. Figworts [scrophularia ^piatUa and H9dosa) ; . in mclst 
places^ Withering says, swine that have th^ scab .are eufed 
by washing with a decoction of the leaves. 

127. Toy^-glovc [iiigi talis purpurea) ^shdwy plasty Veary 
common here; a very active medicine, -^ff^ithsring* 

' 128. Whitlow-grass (</rtfia v^rna) '^ walk»and dry pas* 
tures; a diminutive plant> very early in spring in ftow«r»: 
it is good as a sallad, but must take a gedd deal of .tiaie to 
gather a moderate quantity. 

129. Coral wort [dentaria bulbytra) \ htidge sides, oa this 
farm. 

130. Water-cress (jyi//«^nVift nasturtium) i to sjpringsand 
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Tlvulets ; an early and wholsome spring sallad ; antiscorbu- 
tic and stomachic. 

131. Hedge mustard [erystnum offictnak)^ road sides and 
hedges ; the juice of this plant is beyond any thing in ulcers 

'of the throat. — fVtthering. 

132. ]2iQ\i-hy''iht'htdgt [erystnum aUiaria\\ hedge banks 
near Wolverhampton ; very common, luxuriant, and early 
in the spring ; the leaves eaten in Prussia with salted meats: 
they are useful with lettuce, and the colder sallads. — Wi^ 
ihering. I think they require a good stomach, having a 
very rank garlic flavour. — fV» P. The seeds excite 

- sneezing. 

133. Gilliflower [chetranthus cheiri) ; on old walls, par- 

.ticularly, on the moat walls at Perry hall. 

134. Codded mouse car [arabis thaliani) ; dry pastures on 
'this farm, very early in the spring, 

135. Geraniums, various sorts, hedge bank« and pastures. 

■ 

136. Common mallow [malva sylvestris) \ road sides and 
hedges, common. " ^ 

137* Musk mallow [malva musehata)\ hedge sides, com* 
mon. 

138. Common fumitory [fumaria officinalis) ; in gardens^ 
hedges, and corn-fields. 

139. Lesser bulbous fumitory, [fumaria bulbosa minor) \ 
^em, simple, erect ; flowers and leaves much larger than 
those of any other,British species ; has never before appeared 
in print, as an English plant. I found it growing last 
spring in Perry park, between the mansion and the river: 
And from specimens sent to Dr. Withering, it will be accu- 
tately described in the next edition of his Botany. 

• 140. yiVikvfort [polygala vulgaris) \ mountainous, healthy 
pasture, near Cheadle ; limestone hills, Sedgeley. 

141. Broom [spartium scoparium) ; dry pastures. 

142. Dyers' broom [genista tinctoria) ; in some pastures. 

143. Hairy green weed [genista pilosa) ; on a gravelly 
bank on this farm. 

144.' Corse, or furze [ukx europaus) ; heaths and uncul- 
tivated ground. 
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145, Creeping restharrow [ononis repcns) ; road side near 
Himlcy ; the other restharrow was named before. 

146. Melilot [tri folium melilotis officinalis) ; this plant is 
not very common in this county ; but I have seen specimens 
of it growing in Stafford field, and again between there and 
Eccleshall ; I have sometimes wondered that it has been 
taken so little notice of as an agricultural plant, being the 
ino$t luxuriant of all our trefoils, and the most tenacious of 
growth. Horses are extremely fond of it ; this I have often 
remarked ; cows^ sheep, and swine, eat it. Linnaeus calls it 
an annual plant, Hudson a biennial, and Berkenhout a per- 
ennial : in some parts of the counties of Rutland and Bed- 
ford, particularly the former, it is so abundant amongst 
wheat and other grain, that I have been assured on the spot, 
the drawing it out as a weed has frequently cost five or six 
shillings per acre ; hence I should suppose it a perennial. 
This circumstance may perhaps be a sufficient warning 
against introducing it upon arable land ; yet a plant so tena- 
cious of growth, and acceptable to cattle, may possibly be a 
good addition to our meadow and pasture herbage. 

I47* Brimstone, or yellow clover, [trifoUum ochr&kucum) ; 
at Goscott, near Walsall, 

148. St. John's wort [hypericum perforatum) \ thickets, 
woods, and hedges. 

149. Tutsan [hypericum androsamum) \ a beautiful flower, 
in hedges and waste baulks on this farm. 

150. Marsh St, John's wort [hypericum elodes)\ on a wet 
common, called Calf-heath, in a place where, from its 
situation, it must be some months in the year under water, 

151. Corn'^oyf\hhx\t [sonchus arvensis) '^ corn-fields and 
ditch banks* 

152. Common sowthistle [sonchus plaraceus) ; on culti- 
vated ground ; the leaves are good as a pot-herby and. a fa- 
vourite food with hares and rabbits* 

. 153. Hawkweed [hieracium) ; in woods and hedges. 
154. "RnxAock [aretium lappa) \ ditch banks, and amongst., 
rubbish.. Before the flowers appear, the sterns^ stripped of 
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their rind, and boiled, eat Kke asparagtiS \ when HvTf they 
are good with oil and vinegar* A decoction of the roots is 
equal orsnperior to sarsaparilla. — ff^thefing, 

155. Double tooth [hidens cemua) ; wet ditches. 

156. Y{QXiif'wttA[eupatoriMmcannahinHm)\ In moist ditches^ 
aa^ sides of brooks. 

1 57. Tansy [tanacetum vulgaris) ; road sides, and batiks of 
tivers. If a dead aninial substance is rubbed with this plant, 
Ae flesh-fly will not attack it. 

• 158. Wormwood [artemisia absinthium) ; road sides and 
rocky places ; very bitter ; the leaves put into sour beer" 
seon destroy the acescency ; they resist putrefaction, and 
:kve a principal ingredient In antiseptic fomentati(His. An 
infusion is a good stomachic, but will, like other bitters^ 
weaken the nervous system. — fFith^ring, 

259* MugvroTt (artemisia vulgaris) ; ditch banks* 

160. Cudweed [graphalium germanicum) ; in pastures on 
this farm, good for cattle that have the bloody flux* 

161. Ragwort [senecia Jacobaa) \ sides of roads and 
hedges. 

162. Water groundsel [senecio aquaticus) ; moist ground* 

163. Middle elecampane, or flea-bane [inula dysenterica) ; 
on moist land on this farm. 

164. Feverfew (viatricarla farthemium) \ hedges, waste 
places, and on walls. 

165. Ch^Liv.omilc [ant hemis nobi lis); in the road between 
Cannock and Rudgeley, a little to the south-west of the 
Hedgford finger-post. 

166. Sneeze wort [achillea ptarmica) ; in moist pastures on 
this farm, and elsewhere. 

167. Knapweed [centaurca) ; various sorts, road sides, 
and in corn-fields. 

168. Violet [viola odorata) ; ditch banks. 

169. Fansy [viola tricolor) 'y corn-fields. 

170* Cows and c^ilves [arum maculatum) '^' hedge banks: 
starch may be made from the roots. 

171* Duckmcat [lemna); in ditches and ponds : ducks 
arc exceedingly fond of all the species. 
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17^. Catstail {igpka latifoUa) ; marshy places^ 
1 73* Burr reed {sparganium erectum) ; watery places <^ 
this farm. 

174. Birch tree {hetula alba) ; a hardy trce^ growing- it^ 
all kinds of soil, but best in shady places, 

175. Alder [hetula alnus] ; succeeds biest near wafef 1 ti|e 
wood will endure long under ground, or in water. 

176. Nettle [urtica dioica) ; ditch banks, and stmongst 
rubbish : its stinging properties are well known. 

177. Chestnut tree [fagus casianea) ; hedges, and in plaii«^ 
tations : a timber tree. 

178. Beech tree (fagus sylvatica) \ a large timber tree, 
common in hedges and plantations. 

179. Hornbeam [carpinus betulus) ; a tree not very com- 
mon here, but I have seen a few specimens of it. 

180. Hazel [corylus avellana) ; in woods and hedges: the 
shrub, and its fruit, the nut, are well known. 

181. Sweet willow [salix pentandra) \ hedges and sides ef 
brooks, near the east gate, Stafford. 

182. Sallow [salix caprea) \ a variety of this shrub, called 
here, wiihy, with narrow or small leaves ; is very comnaon 
in this county in hedges, on most sorts of land, moisi or 
dry. If a stake of it be driven into the earth, it generally 
grows ; but is in general too crooked to be 6f much usc^ 
except for fuel ; when straight and kind, it makes good 
Staves, being very tough. 

183. Dwarf willow [salix repens^ or fusca, or both) ; on 
marshy ground on this farm. 

1 84. Osier [salix viminalis) 5 willow beds, woods, and 
hedges ; baskets and bird cages are made of the twigs. 

185. White willow [salix alia) ; the largest tree of the 
species, hedges and sides of rivers : it grows, quick, and 
bears lopping. 

186. Mistletoe [viscum album) ; on apple trees, in some 
parts of the country adjoining Shropshire, where it is still 
more common. 

i87. Hop [humulus iupulus)\ in hedges, at Wbhtiogton 
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and elsewhere ; the young shoots are eaten early in the 
spring as asparagus. 

1 88. Black briony (tamus communis) ; thickets and hedges; 
the young shoots are good dressed like asparagus. 

189. Poplars, and aspen tree (fopulus alba) white poplaf ; 
(fopulus nigra) common poplar, and (fopulus tremula) asp, or 
aspen tree ; succeed best in moist situations, though the 
white pedlar docs well on dry land. 

190. Yew tree [taxus baccata) ; in hedges : the loppings, 
in a half dried state, have frequently been fatal to horses and 
cattle. 

191. Common briony, wild vine, [bryonia dloica) in 
hedges near Litchfield. 

' 192. Cross wort [valantla crudata\ baulks, -by hedge 
sides. 

193. Pellitory of the wall {parietaria officinalis) ; on dry 
ditch banks, and old walls ; on the gateway leading to Litch- 
field minster. 

194. Sycamore tree [acer-pseudo-platanus) ; in hedges : a 
hardy tree, and has succeeded well on black mountains, as 
Z have been informed. 

195. y[2Cf\Q [acer campestre) \ in hedges. 

196. Ash tree [fraxinus excelsior) ; in woods and hedges. 
The wood of this tree being stout and tough, is the best of 
all others for ploughs, and most farming implements : this 
tree is injurious to arable or pasture lands, the roots running 
near the surface, and extending to a great distance ; it should 
therefore be planted in clumps or coppices. - 

197. Corn horsetail [equisetum arvense) ; a troublesome 
weed on some moist arable land ; not easily destroyed. 

19.8. Marsh horsetail [equisetum palustre) ; in. marshes 
and watery places. 

199. Rough horsetail, or shave-grass, [equisetum hyemale)\ 
on Prestwood farm, near Wednesfield ; used by turners and 
cabinet makers to smooth their work. 

200. Adder's tongue [opbioglossum vulgatum) \ meadows 
near Blimhill, and in the Moorlands. , 
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20I- Club moss [lycopodium clavatum)\ on Cannock 
heath. 

202. Spleenwort, or hart's-tongue, [asplenium scolopen^ 
drium\ mouths of wells, ditch banks, old walk, and rocks. 

203. Polypody [polypodium vulgar e) ; on old walls, shady 
places, and at the roots of trees. 

204. Mosses [musci) ; in great variety on trees, roofs, 
commons, and worn out pastures, which should then be top 
dressed, or ploughed up. 

205. Lichens ; a numerous tribe of diminutive plants, 
growing on the trunks and bark of trees ; heaths, old walls, 
pales, rocks, large stones, and the summits of high moun- 
tains ; many of the species are used in dying. 

206. Star jelly [tremella arboreoy and nostoe) \ the former 
on rotten wood, the latter in mossy ground ; is vulgarly sup- 
posed the remains of a falling star, but described by bontani- 
cal writers as a true vegetable. 

207. River- weed, or crowsilk, {conferva rivularis) ; in 
rivulets under water. 

208. Paper byssus [byssus Jlos-aquis) ; on stagnant water, 
some years ago a pond on this farm, soaking away in sum- 
mer, from under aprofusion of this vegetable production ; 
the whole was left formed into a substance resembling 
coarse paper, covering the whole surface of the pond ; a 
small specimen of which I have preserved, and it is capable 
of being wrote upon. 

209. Agaricus's 5 an extensive and numerous species, in 
general remarkable for quick growth, and sudden decay. 
The mushroom {agaricus campestris)^ one 6f the few of this 
species used as food ; is well known at table, and plentiful 
in old pastures. 

210. Stinking morel, or polecat, {j^hallus impudicus)\ in 
thickets. 

211. PuiF-ball {ly coper don proteusy or hovlsta)\ on this 
farm, most common on drained peat ; and sometimes eight 
or nine inches diameter. 
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The above are our most remarkable, and common^ indi- 
genous vegetable productions; so far as comes under my 
observation, besides those mentioned before as agricultural 
plants, weeds, or of local growth : but it is very probable 
many may have been overlooked, the writer is often indebted 
to Withering's Botany, for their uses. 

A List of the commonly cultivated Plants of this county y with 
thf generic 0n4 specific names of Linnaus,.not giv^ before. 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
(> 

7 
8 



9 

lo 

II 

12 

15 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Six rowed ditto 

Oats 
Beans 
Peas 
Vetches 



Buckwheat 

Hemp 

Flax 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Cabbages 

Rape 



Triticum astivum. 

Secale cereale. 

Hordeum vulgare. 

Hordeum bexastichon, has had some 
small trials. 

Avena sativa, 

Viciafaha. 

Pisum sativa and arvensis. 

Vicia sativUf v^ry improperly call- 
ed tares, the latter being a dif- 
ferent species. 

Polygonum fagopyrum. 

Cannabis sativus, 

Linum usitatissimum. 

Bras sic a rap a, 

Solanum tuberosum. 

Brassica arvensis, 

Brassica napus. 



16 

17 
18 

19 

20 



French beans 

Carrot 

Parsnip 

Beet 

Spinach 



Garden Plants. 

Phaseolus vulgaris and nanus, 

Daucus carota, 

Pastinaca sativa. 

Beta vulgaris^ cicla and maritima. 

Spinach la sativa. 



21 

22 

23 
24 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 



Savoys, &€• 

Artichoke 

Lettuce 

Cresses 

Sallad mustard 

Leek 

Garlic 

Onion 

Gives 

Rocambole 
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Brassica oleraceap 

Cynara scolymus. 

Lactuca sativa, 

Lepidium sativum. 

Sinapis alba. 

Attium porrumy or pot garlic 

Allium sativum. 

Alt turn cepa. 

Allium tenuissimum. 

Allium oleraceum. 



'i2j 



The. last five are all of the garlic species. 



31 
3^ 

33 
34 

35 
36 

37 

38 

39 
40 



Asparagus 

Radishes , 

Parsley 

Mint 

Celery 

Endive 

Cucumber 

Melon 

Horse-radish 



Asparagus officinalis. 
Raphanus sativus. 
Apium petroselinum. 
Mentha saliva. 
Apium graveolens. 
Cichorium endivea. 
Cucumis sativus. 
Cucumis melo. 
Ojchlearia armoracia. 



Pompion, or gourd Cucurhita^ several sorts'^ 



The most common Fruits^ not named before* 



41 


Vine 


Vitif vinifera. 


42 


Apple 


Pyrus malus. 


43 


Pear 


Pyrus communis. 


44 


Plum 


Prunus damestica. 


45 


Cherry 


Prunus eerasus. 


46 


Apricot 


Prunus armeniaca. 


47 


Peach 


Amygdalus persica. 


48 


Almond 


Amygdalui communis. 


49 


Fig 


Ficus. 


50 


Walnut 


yuglans. 



a» 
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Garden Flowers most commonly cultivated^ Including some medi 

cal Plants f Trees, and Shrubs. 



5» 


Auricula 


Primula auricula. 


5* 


Tulips 


Tulipa. 


53 


Jessamine 


yasmit^um officinale. 


54 


Rosemary 


. Rosmarinus officinalis. 


55 


Crocus 


Crocus vemus. 


56 


Jacob's-ladder 


Polemonium caruleum. 


57 


Venus*s Looking 






Glass 


Campanula speculum^ 


58 


Fennel 


Amthu7n foeniculum. 


59 


Narcissus 


Narcissus posticus. 


60 


Jonquill • 


Narcissus jonquilla. 


61 


Lilies of sorts 


Amaryllis' Sy liliumsy and convallana. 


62 


Crown imperial 


Fritiliaria meleagris. 


63 


Bethlehem-st^rs 


Ornithogalums. 


64 


Polianthcs 


Polianthcs tuberosa. 


65 


Hyacinths 


Hyacinthus's, sorts. 


66 


Bay 


Laurus^ 


67 


Rhubarb- 


Rheum, rhabarbarum, ^nd palmatum. 


68 


Rue 


Rut a graveolens. 


69 


Pink, Carnation, 


and Sweet-william Dianthus's. 


70 


Campions 


Cucubalus's, many sorts. 


71 


Lychnis's 


many sorts. 


72 


Laurel 


Prunus lauro cerasus. 


73 


Pasony 


Paonia officinalis. 


74 


Columbine 


Aquilegiq vulgaris. 


75 


Anemones 


many sorts. 


76 


Ranunculus's, 


many sorts. 


77 


Savory 


Satureia hortensis. 


78 


Hyssop 


Hyssopus officinalis. 


79 


Lavender 


Lavendula. 


80 


Hibiscus 


Altheafrutex. 


81 


Lupine 


Lupinusy several sorts. 


82 


Laburnum 


Cytisis laburnum. 


83 


Old-man 


Artemisia abrotanmn. 



84 Siin-flower 

85 Jerusalem Arti- 

choke 

86 Violet 

87 French-marigold 

88 Indian corn 

89 Amaranthus's 

90 Ever-green oak 

91 Plane-tree 

92 Cedar 

93 Lanch 

94 Savin 

95 Juniper 

96 Horse-chestnut 

97 Hollyhock 

98 Lilac 

99 Stock July flower 

100 Marjoram 

1 01 Balm of Gilead 

102 Scurvy-grass 

103 Box 

104 Thrift 

105 London-pride 
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HeJianthus. 

Helianthus tuberosus. 
Viola' Sy many sorts. 
Calendula^ 
Zea mays. 
many sorts. 
^ercux Ilex. 
Platanus orientalts. 
Ptnus cedrus, 
Pinus larix. 
yunipers sabina. 
yuniferus communis, 
Ms cuius hippocastanum, 
Alcea rosea. 
Syringa persica, 
Cheiranthus, 
Origanum marjorana. 
Dracocephalon. 
Cochlearia officinalis. 
Buxus sempervirens. 
Statice armeria. 
Saxifraga umbrosa. 
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ON MAKING STARCH FROM VEGETABLES. 

As in the present scarcity of bread corn, and in all simi- 
lar cases, and indeed in every case, it seems to be an object 
deserving attention, to search out substitutes for those 
articles of manufacture which (though not used as food,) 
have generally been prepared ixom wheat ; and Dr. Wither- 
ing having stated in his botanical arrangement that starch 
may be prepared from the roots of the Aruin, and of the 
English Hyacinth, I took the liberty to write to him on the 
subject, and have received the following for answer. 

** Though starch may be made from the roots of Arum 
** and the Hyacinth, it is a doubt with me whether it can be 
** done in this kingdom profitably *, in countries where living 
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** is much less expensive, and wages much lower, many points 
** like this may be carried into effect, which would not an- 
* * swer here. I believe that the stanch from potatoes has never 
** yet been a saleijble article, so as to stand in competition 
** with that from wheat. . It is not in my power to inform 
*^ you of the expence of making starch from either the one 
** or the other ; but this may he learned, however, it can 
** never be an object whilst the distilleries are allo.wed to de- 
** stroy so much wholesome corn, and convert it iato,ruin- 
** ous spirits : to say nothing, though so much might be said, 
** of the mischiefs of dram drinking to the health and the 
'* morals of mankind ; the revenue obtained from distille- 
** ries, though it should equal 7 or 800,000/. annually, is a 
** revenue founded on bad policy, so long as we are obliged 
** annually to import corn to a greater amount, which has 
** been the case for many years back." 

On the subject of making starch from the above vegetable ' 
roots, I have to observe, that the plants in question are both 
extremely common j and the roots being bulbous and pro- 
ductive, might be collected in considerable quantities by 
women and children. In a ride in the month of April last 
of more than 300 miles, I observed the Arum every where; 
and the Hyacinth is to be found in great plenty in hedge 
baulks, woods, and waste places, and often in meadows, 
where it is no desirable plant. It is therefore submitted to 
the Board to consider the propriety of encouraging the pro- 
duction of starch from these plants, by bounties or pre- 
miums, more especially as they are produced spontaneously 
in great abundance, and are at present applied to no use 
whatever. 

In a subsequent letter Dr. Withering says, " On the 
'* subject of making starch, I think the Society for the En-? 
** couragement of Arts might be induced to offer their pre- 
** mium, it being perfectly consistent with their plan.'* Per- 
haps it might be right for some g-enlleman, who is a mem- 
ber of the Board, and of that Society, to propose this parti- 
cular subject in their next offer of premiums. These ob- 
servations will equally apply to the making of starch from 
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any other vegetable, not being a leading article of food ; as 
well as to the production of hair-powder, paste, and other 
articles generally made from wheat. 

RECAPITULATION^ 

Upon a retrospective view of the; present state of the 
county, it will appear that Stafibrdshire has begun to im* 
prove ; and it may be added, has made some progress in im- 
provement : that some of its intelligent and active cultivators 
(for such there are) have brought their farms to a pretty cor- 
rect state of good cultivation, but none have by any means 
approached perfection ; not even that perfection which they 
are sensible is in their power. Much remains to be done, 
even by those who have made the greatest efforts, and most 
successful exertions ; and even these, are the persons who 
are the most sensible, that we are in the infancy of agricultu- 
ral improvement; who find, the more they do, the more 
wants doing, as one improvement paves the way to another. 
Much of the land of this county remains in a medium state 
of management, much below mediocrity, and large breadths 
of inclosed land have never been improved at all. If to this, 
we add our extensive wastes, uninclosed, unimproved, and 
uncultivated, we shall have a large set-pff, against our supe- 
rior management, before exhibited. Upon the whole, to 
the eye of an intelligent agricultural stranger,^ familiar with 
a country highly cultivated, and capable of taking in at once 
a general view of the county, it would convey the idea of a 
country just emerged, or emerging, from a state of barba- 
rism : and indeed the idea would be just, for such was very 
recently the state of this county ; and the practice of barba- 
rous ages may be said to be but very lately (if yet) wholly 
exploded. In the limits of my own observation, which can 
little exceed thirty years, I have known the following, a 
common practice on the best lands : i. fallow ; 2. wheat ;^ 
3. barley ; 4. oats ; and often oats repeated, and then left 
to nature ; the worst lands left to pasture and spontaneous 
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rubbish : turnips and artificial grasses, scarcely at all knowft 
in farming) though now fully introduced. The person 
who first cultivated ray grass in this county, and first 
sold the seed in Wolverhampton market, was an uncle 
of mine, now living ; he sold the seeds of clovers and tre- 
foils at the same time ; since when, the demand for these 
seeds is increased I suppose an hundred fold. The rents 
of land were then about an half of the present rents, 
and the population of the country not in a much higher pro- 
portion ; the roads were Scarcely passable, and many of the 
best farms were in the hands of the owners,, who were un- 
able to get tenants for them ; and all this was the case with- 
in less than half a century of the present time. If it be ob- 
served, that notwithstanding the capital improvements herein 
stated to have taken place, a scarcity, even approaching a 
famine, has lately been experienced, and the prices of every 
article of provision has been higher than ever knpwn be- 
fore ; I answer, that years of scarcity have been common in 
every period of our history, and have several times occurred 
in the memory of the present generation ; that they do not 
happen more frequently now, than in former times ; that 
the price of wheat and other provisions, having been higher 
lately than ever known before, is rather ideal and nominal, 
than real fact ; as the alteration of the value of money with- 
in the last thirty or forty years will account for the appa- 
rently different high prices, which are not comparatively 
more different now, and then, than the comparative difference 
in the value of money at the different periods. That an acre 
of land, which is not naturally or intrinsically of more value 
now, than then, will sell for twice as much money. That it 
is not in human power to counteract the course of nature ; 
and in regard to producing plenty in years of scarcity, it 
cannot be done otherwise than by previously storing the sur- 
plus of plentiful seasons. That the improvements above 
stated, have only taken place on a proportion of our land ; and 
have not increased our produce more than sufficient to an- 
swer the increased consumption of our greater population, 
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combined with the liberal modes of living introduced by an 
increasing property, and now become much more general 
than formerly : and that the natural and obvious way of in- 
creasing the supply is, by an increased, extended, and im- 
proved cultivation ; in all which particulars, much indeed 
remains to be done. 

Being upon the subject, it seems a proper place to intro- 
duce an observation which I had like to have forgot, and the 
omission of which v^ould have been almost unpardonable ; 
namely, that in most parts of this county, there are evi- 
dent marks of a cultivation far more extended than any thing 
known in modern times ; most of our commons and waste 
lands have on them evident marks of the plough ; marl 
and clay pits of great size are to be found in most parts of 
the county where those substances abound, and evidently 
made for manure. I have observed on the rubbish or spoil 
of these pits, timber trees of from one to two hundred years 
growth. No history I have read, or tradition I have heard, 
gives any insight into the time when these exertions were 
made ; but the traces of them are evident ; and from their 
extent, it is equally so, that a greater strength has been em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land, in some distant period, 
than is at present, or has been in the memory of the present 
generation ; but from the present appearance of such com- 
mon lands, and their sterile and unproductive state, it should 
seem that no attention was paid to drainage ; and that very 
probably the land was cropped as long as it would bear it, 
and then left to nature. The time in which this business was 
done, I should conjecture to have been in the long peace 
preceding the civil wars of Charles the First, in which the 
population of the kingdom would probably be much in- 
creased, and manufactures not being then much established, 
the natural employment of such population would be in agri- 
culture. When the business is resumed, I hope it will be 
upon a system, that will preclude the possibility of the land 
again revolting to a stale of nature ; to effect which, the first 
steps must be, inclosure and drainage, where necessary 9 
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afterwards cleaning, pulverization, and manure^ with tender 
cropping, and laid to pasture for a time, with plenty of seeds ; 
after which, a judicious and sparing system of cropping 
may be repeated, with due attention to the staple and nature 
of the soil J and afterwards laid to pasture as before. 



AGRICULTURE OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The following remarks and observations have been re- 
ceived, or made, since the work has been in the press, and 
are therefore added to the Appendix. Some anonymous re- 
marks have also been received, to which the same attention 
cannot be paid, unless the gentlemen who made them would 
please to give in their names and address ; as some things in 
such remarks want rectifying, which the writer of this can- 
not do without consulting their author. 



LAYING LAND TO GRASS. 

•* I have seen a field this summer (i79S)> on a strong soil, 
•* which was laid down with 4lb. per acre of trifolium 
*^ flexuosumy 4lb. of white clover [trifolium repens), and 4lb. 
•* of burnet ; it is an incomparable pasture, belonging to 
•* Henry Crockett, Esq. of Shussions, near Church-Eaton, in 
** this county. Mr. Crockett thinks very highly of this 
** clover, the seed of which he purchased in London at a 
** reasonable price, by the name of cow-grass." — Rev, Sam. 
Dickenson. 

*' I have to observe, that the produce of the seed bought 
** for cow-grass, has generally left the ground, at the end of 
** two years, in the same manner with the common bien- 
** nial clover; the seed of the true perennial plant would 
•' doubtless be a great acquisition ; also that 4lb. per acre 
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" of burnet is by no means enough ; 2olb. per acre, at least, 
« should be sown."-~/FilI. Pitt. 



DRILLING. 



CC 






In light, sandy, or meagre soils, which constitute a great 
proportion of the land best adapted to the drill husbandry, 
^ there is little doubt but seven inches interval of the drills is, 
in the culture of wheat or barley, preferable to nine inches; 
the difference of produce will probably be found, upon a 
^* fair trial, \6 be several bushels per acre, in this kind of 
^* land ; as by the approximation of the rows, the plants in a 
** hot dry season will be better protected from the scorching 
** effects of the solar heat. As the ascertaining of this point 
" is of great importance at a time when the drill husbandry 
" is practised to so great an extent, and moreover may pro* 
** bably be adopted in the culture of the waste lands, a largQ 
** proportion of which are, in respect of soil, of the above-- 
** mentioned quality : the promoting of the necessary trials 
** for ascertaining this point in a variety of soils, appears not 
** unworthy the attention of the Board of Agriculture j and 
** in case drills of seven inches interval shall in general prove 
'* more productive than those of nine inches, it will be 4 
** sufficient inducement with Mr. Cook, to make the neces- 
" sary alteration in the construction, at least of a part, of his 
** patent drill machines ; that so, every farmer may be accom^ 
*^ modated with such as best suits the nature of the soil he 
** has to cultivate." — Rev, Sam. Dickenson, 



SOWING GRASS-SEEDS WITH DRILLED 

BARLEY. 

" Grass-seeds may be sown on land where barley is drilled, 
** and all the advantages of hoeing retained : for this pur^ 
^* pose my practice is to omit sowing these seeds for a montH 
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" at least, after the barley has been sown, and when it has 
'* attaineS the height of four inches, then is the time to hoc 
** the ground ; and if the drills are at the interval of seven 
•* inches, the hoe should be four inches in breadth : this 
** operation answers many valuable purposes, it destroys the 
•* young crop of weeds, and in case (which frequently hap- 
** pens in our wet, climate) a hard crust be formed on the 
** surface by immoderate rain, it pulverizes the soil, and at 
** the same time Covers the grass seeds instead of harrowing ; 
•* a farther advantage of vast importance accrues from this 
** practice, the clover or grass-seeds being sown so late, their 
•* growth at the time the barley is mown will be so diminu- 
•* tive as not to retard the carrying of the barley ; whereas in 
** the common method, the clover is often so luxuriant at the 
** time of harvest, and being withal a very succulent plant, 
" it often retards the getting of the barley till such time as 
** it receives considerable damage, or sometimes is entirely 
^' spoiled ; but as hoeing is attended with no small expence, 
'* and hands are not always to be procured to perform the 
** operation in due season, I this year (1795), instead of hoe- 
<* ing, harrowed in the grass-seeds with a pair of light har- 
*^ rows, drawn by a single horse, which answered all the end 
" of hoeing, without disturbing the rows, or injuring the 
*^ barley/* — Rev, Sam, Dickenson, 

I have received some ingenious observations from Mr. 
Towns, a gentleman of the medical profession, at Breewood, 
Staffordshire ; some extracts from which I herewith send as 
follows : — 



DIET AND ECONOMY OF THE POOR. 

** I have travelled through most parts of our kingdom, 
** and find the lower classes of people vary much in their 
*' manner of living : in the North of England their chief 
" diet is bread and milk, perhaps five days in the week, or 
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*' curds made from the whey of milk, which I find is not 
properly made in the South of England : this curd is ob- 
tained by old churn milk (butter milk) poured into whey 
* scalding hot, the acid of which, uniting with the serum,' 
produces a fine, mellow, bland, substance, very whole- 
** some, cooling, and nutritive : upon this diet, and upon 
** bread and milk, the labouring poor in the North of Eng- 
** land principally, exist ; and although they earn less wages 
<* than those in the South of the kingdom, their comforts arer 
*^ at least equal, and their distresses perhaps much less in 
*^ the family way, than those in the South with much higher 
" earnings. Upon this principle it appears, that if our south- 
** ern poor could be induced to change their mode of living, 
** th^ir present difficulties would be in a great measure rc- 
** moved. If adults could not be prevailed on, to breakfast 
"and sup on the wholesomest food in nature (bread and 
" milk), children might; which would be a considerable* 
*^ saving of beer, butchers' meat, cheese, butter, &c. all of 
" which are much dearer ; and by inuring children to this 
" diet, they might prefer it when grown up, as a great deal 
" depends on habit ; — instance the Northern poor, who cat 
" their bread and milk with the greatest comfort arid satis- 
*' faction, are more healthy in 1 general, strong, hardy, and 
** well-looking. 

** I have acquainted myself a gdod deal with the mannei^ 
** of life in this neighbourhood (Breewood), and find poor 
" labouring men often dine out of a potatoe-pudding, or 
** early cabbage, washing the sime down with.some of their* 
" own home-brewed beer : now if such men could be pre- 
" vailed on to partake* of milk, they would find their meal 
<^ equally wholesome^ and cheaper, as the beer would not be 
" necessary. 

" I have asked numbers of children respecting- milk, 
*' who all seem to be very fond of it ; indeed it is a natural 
^* diet, but> unfortunately, I find the poor cannot be supplied 
^* with milk ; farmers and cow-keepers arc so impressed 
** with the idea that more can be made of it in the W4y of 
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** butter and cheese ; this has induced me to niake the ex- 
** periment of a guinea's worth of new milk, at a penny a 
•* quart, which when made into butter and cheese, produced 
*5 only igs. 4J. ; although had the skim milk been sold at one 
** halfpenny per quart, it would have produced 2y. ; the cows 
** were at grass, and it was summer cream. 

** In the management of workhouses (poor-houses, so 
** called) great abuses prevail. In such houses old people 
** and children ought to eat milk twice a day, and cows 
•* should be kept for that purpose, to lessen the enormous 
^' consumption of butchers' meat and beer in such houses. 



FEEDING OF HOGS. 

'* I am well con^vinced from observations which I have 
** made, that these animals are often reared and fatted at the 
** expence of Sd. per lb. ; and yet the pork sold out at 4|//. 
^^ or 5^. ; some cheaper mode of feeding them should there- 
** fore certainly be adopted^ I beg leave therefore to suggest 
** the following for consideration and for trial, 

** Butchers sometimes give bullocks' and sheep's blood to 
*^ their hogs ; would it not be' much more eligible to mix a 
** certain proportion of vegetable food therein, such as 
** boiled potatoes, turnips, ground oats, and barley ? Linseed 
** is also of a very nutritious quality, and should be tried, 
^* boiled up in proper a quantity of water, and thickened with 
<* any of the aforenamed vegetable substances. Fat meat of 
** any kind, as it contributes to the fattening of the human 
•* creation, should by analogy have the same effect on infe- 
** rior animals ; tallow boiled away in water, and made into 
*' a stir-pudding with ground oats, barley, &c. I think merits 
" trial. 

** To occasion a plenitude of small potatoes, would it 
•' not be a wholesome measure, to compel every occupier of 
•* land to plant at least one acre in a hundred with potatoes 
^* (by ^ct of Parliament), or tax him for the neglect ? an act 
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*< would be necessary todo ati^ay the restrictfofi dn tenants. 
<* I do riot see any hardship to the farmer in this, as the land 
•* so planted would pay him as well as any other crop* 

DISORDERS OF SHEEP. 

** I have known oil of tufpentine prove successful in the 
** prevention and cure of the rot and dropsy ; half a meat* 
** spoonful given for a dose now and then, has cured some, 
** and prolonged the lives of others ; a dose to every sheep in 
** the beginning of winter is said to be a preventative. Tap- 
** ping might be of service. 

** Sheep dying in the blood may not be so much a disease 
<* in the head, as the stomach and bowels; from the aces- 
<* cent diet of clover and turnips. Sharp purges of jalap, 
** black hellebore, and calomel, with bleeding, maybe pro- 
** per; and also sharp aloetic glysters to empty the bowels 
^^ as soon as possible. 

ECONOMY OF HORSES, 

'* To lessen the consumption of oats, horses ought to be 
** fed with linseed also, five parts oats, and one part linseed. 

LIME. 

" The good that lime does on light land, is by destroying 
*' weeds, grubs, and other insects, and binding it a little ; I 
** am of opinion that the best way to use lime on strong 
^* stubborn land, would be to lay it on hot from the kiln, 
<* broken into small pieces, and slightly ploughed in. In a 
** few days it would open itself and ferment, especially if 
'< assisted by a shower of rain, when it could not fail of 
<* breaking and pulverizing the isoil. 

*^ Weeds may be destroyed pretty effectually by the 
^^ caustic quality of lime, laid upon them after their vege- 
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'< tatioH) and ploughed down ; lime hastens the putrefaction 
*< of animal substances^ and very probably of vegetable sub- 
** st^ces also. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

** If farmers would give their servants more wages, and 
** less drink, it would be doing both parties a benefit. In 
** the North of England workmen have no ale or beer.al- 
** lowed, except the mowers of hay^ and yet are not much 
" afflicted with thirst in working hours ; drinking often and 
** much, only occasions more thirst ; and the work is not 
" apparently quicker done. 






EXPERIMENTAL FARMING. 

'* It would be a wholesome plan for the Board to com- 
*' mence farming upon their own ideas, particularly in coun- " 
** ties where the modes of agriculture seem improper ; for 
** instance, Lancashire, Westmorland, Cumberland, Nor- 
" thumberland, &c. ; by which ocular demonstration their 
** plan might be imitated ; for reading or hearing of any 
*^ particular practice will not do for farmers in general." — 
Thus far Mr, Towns. 



DRAINAGE WANTED. 

• Having occasion lately to attend the Se^ssions at Staf- 
<* ford, and Walking with a gentleman of landed property 
upon the meadows adjoining the neighbouring rivers, 
I had an opportunity of observing, that the large tract of 
flat meadow land between Stafford and St. Thomas's Mill, 
/' and also between the said mill, and Rickerscote might be 
^' very much improved by drainage ; a considerable pro- 
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•* portion of this, land is at present in a very rough state, 
** producing rushes, and other eoarse and useless aquatics, 
** and being withal (from its starved state) very backward 
** in its spring growth ; this tract would be very much im- 
^' proved, and its value highly increased by cutting a drain 
^* of sufficient depth close to the upland, to intercept the 
** springs which now spew out from under it upon the mea- 
*^ dows to their great injury ; this scheme of drainage is 
^* clearly, easily practicable at a trifling comparative ex- 
*' pence : a farther great improvement here would be by 
'< embanking the rivers, to prevent the great damage often 
** occasioned by summer floods, with sluices through such 
** embankment, to admit the water for irrigation at pleasure ; 
** such embankment to be assisted by a wear and floodgates, 
** above St, Thomas's Mill, in the old channel of the river, 
^^ by which the flood water might be regulated without the 
** least injury to the mill. The river also at present seems 
^* much neglected, and the landholders should unanimously 
** join in the annual expence of cleansing it of sedges and weeds, 
" as well as sand beds, to give the water a free passage. It 
** is requested this may be printed in the Agricultural Sur- 
** vey of the county, as a means of calling the attention of 
** the gentlemen interested to this subject.'* 

May, 1796. WILLIAM PITT. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 162, in the statement of inclosed land, 4th column, for 
Quantity sown, read ^antity grown ; and last colunm 
of Do. for Remarks, read Remains. 

P. 166. line 12. for page 19, x^^Apage 2. 

P. 168. 1. 15. for page 120, read^^^^ 86. 
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No. 5. - - - 26 

Cow Shed on an economical Plan - - 28 
Mr. Princep's Bull, named Bright, and his son, Bright- 
eye - - - - 132 
Oxley Bullock and^Cow - - - 133 
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Cannock-heath Ram and Ewe - - 136 
Staffordshire Ram and Ewe, bred from the new Lei- 
cester - - - - 142 
Staffordshire Cow, crossed from Mr. Princep's Breed ; 

and fat Hog. (Mr. Dyott's) - - 150 

Staffordshire Boar ; and Sow and ten Pigs, first Litter 151 

Staffordshire Boar (Mr. Richards'). IS^ 
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